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Preface 


The history of the Ottoman military in the western world tends to be episodic and 
focused on particular periods, leaders, or wars. A recent comprehensive guide to 
the literature of military history contains no specific entry beginning with the word 
“Ottoman.” 1 There are instead the following: Kemal Atatiirk; Balkan Wars; Crimean 
War; Greece—War of Independence; Habsburg-Ottoman Wars; Islamic Warfare; 
Near East Warfare; Russo-Turkish War; Suleiman the Magnificent; Turkey—armed 
forces; World War I (WW1): armed forces, Turkey; WW1: Balkans; WW1: Darda¬ 
nelles; WW1: Mesopotamia; and WW1: Palestine. Moreover, the existing nonspe¬ 
cialist western historiography was written from the European perspective and was 
often the derivative product of faulty or biased contemporary observations by Euro¬ 
peans about what the Ottomans were doing. Sometimes the literature was tainted by 
a lingering memory of “the terrible Turk,” which presented the Ottomans as the last 
of a long line of racially Asian destroyers of western civilization. Even though the his¬ 
tory of the Ottoman military is by no means wholly lacking in either scholarship or 
ideas, no one has yet undertaken a general survey of the Ottoman military from the 
very beginning until the end. 

A Military History of the Ottomans: From Osman to Atatiirk is intended to rectify 
this lacuna (or, more properly, terra incognita) in military history by telling the story 
of the foundation, development, and transformation of the Ottoman military. How¬ 
ever, it is not a military history of the Ottoman state and its army—rather, it is a 
military history of the Ottoman army. The authors recognize that since it is not a 
campaign and battle-oriented study, it may disappoint some readers, but we present 
the idea that an understanding of an army must come before descriptions of what it 
did. Limitations of space have kept us from providing details, and we have been 
forced to summarize more often than we would have liked. We have not attempted 
to cover naval affairs, for example, in spite of the fact that they were closely related 
with some of the issues covered in the text. We also had to sacrifice most of the 
descriptive footnotes that would have been important to the specialists. Regrettably, 
no historical survey of so vast a subject as the Ottoman military can possibly provide 
definite coverage of every topic it includes. Therefore, this book is a modest attempt 
to illuminate how the Ottomans built, trained, organized, led, and sustained their 
army over a period of nearly 700 years. 

The Ottoman army had a significant effect on the history of the modern world 
and particularly on that of the Middle East and Europe. As the world’s dominant 
military machine from 1300 to the mid-1700s, the Ottoman army led the way in 
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military institutions, organizational structures, technology, and tactics. In much 
reduced stature thereafter, it nevertheless remained a considerable force to be 
counted in the balance of power through 1918. From its nomadic origins, it under¬ 
went revolutions in military affairs as well as several “transformations” (or restructur¬ 
ing and reorganizations to modernity) that enabled it to compete on favorable terms 
with the best armies of the day. This study tracks the growth of the Ottoman military 
as the world’s first modern professional military institution from the perspective of 
the Ottomans themselves. It is a unitary study that details the organizational, intel¬ 
lectual, and institutional changes in the Ottoman army from 1300 to 1918 that 
made it an effective army and created its heritage. The role of politics, which played 
a continual and evolutionary role in the development and application of Ottoman 
military power, is also examined. This theme is interwoven into the narrative and 
provides a historical continuum in the story of the Ottoman army. It is a general his¬ 
torical survey that aims to introduce the Ottoman military to a wider audience, to 
correct a generalized lack of understanding and ignorance in the western world, 
and most importantly to integrate it into the mainstream of military historical schol¬ 
arship. This study is also a “standalone” survey that combines an introductory view 
of this subject for the general-interest reader with fresh and original reference-level 
information for the specialist. 

Throughout much of its existence, the Ottoman army was an effective fighting 
force with professional military institutions and organizational structures. However, 
the view of this army in the western world is often negative and based largely on 
Euro-centric narratives and histories that tended to present the Ottomans as savage 
and backward enemies who were only able to succeed by their sheer numerical 
strength, geography, stupidity of their rivals, or pure luck. This study corrects that 
view by using less accessible Ottoman sources (including memoirs, military studies 
and discussions). A general survey, however, necessarily omits details and has to rely 
more on secondary materials. The vast holdings of the Ottoman archives have been 
used in only some chapter sections. Of particular note is the use of sources from what 
may be termed as a renaissance of interest in Ottoman military history that occurred 
between 1890 and 1940. Although almost forgotten today (even in Turkey), Otto¬ 
man and later Turkish army officers during this period carried out an active dialogue 
oriented on discovering an understanding of the army’s recent military inferiority. 
The battlefield and officer’s clubs were the first platforms for these types of discus¬ 
sions, but later the debate continued in the publication of military journals and offi¬ 
cial histories. Moreover, the field diaries of the participants were published as well as 
criticisms and analysis. In the 1920s and 1930s, a lively debate emerged that created 
a favorable atmosphere for military officers to engage a public audience. These works 
illuminated the ethos and thinking of the army and its commanders. Unfortunately, 
this period ended in the 1940s, and all but a few specialists forgot about most of this 
work. This study revives that body of work to provide a corrective to the western his¬ 
toriography that is based on European interpretations, rather than Turkish interpre¬ 
tations, of events. 
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The book is organized into five basic chapters that are broadly chronological. 
Chapter 1 describes how an obscure, small emirate incorporated the heritage of the 
Central Asian steppe-nomadic military tradition, Islamic, and Byzantine military 
systems into a unique military system that outperformed and outlived all of its Mus¬ 
lim and Christian rivals. Chapter 2 describes what is termed “the Classical period” 
and focuses on the development of a professional standing army while conquering 
large tracks of land. It also discusses the army’s organization, recruitment, duties, 
and how it generated effective combat power. Chapter 3 describes the transformation 
of the Ottoman military and its institutional response to increased foreign aggression 
and interior opposition after 1600. It also chronicles early Ottoman reform attempts 
to regenerate the classical system and its eventual destruction. Chapter 4 discusses the 
merits and failures of the Ottoman military adaptability against post-Napoleonic 
European militaries and the emergence of separatist nationalism. It also gives insight 
into how the army became an engine of modernization for the empire. Finally, Chap¬ 
ter 5 details the final years of the Ottoman state and its attempts to introduce con¬ 
temporary European methods, equipment, and tactics. It also includes the 
evolution of Ottoman regeneration and reorganization that resulted in an effective 
army, which fought a prolonged multifront war against sophisticated and powerful 
enemies during the First World War. 

The authors are professional regular officers from the Turkish and American 
armies and have records of distinguished service in combat, peacekeeping, and peace¬ 
time assignments. Although they are well qualified academically for this work, they 
also bring into their research and presentation a deep understanding of the dynamics 
of military leadership, the mechanics of how armies operate and fight, and an under¬ 
standing of how soldiers react under fire. Their belief is that this unique blend of aca¬ 
demic qualification and active service in the field brings fresh perspectives to the 
study of the Ottoman military. Their wish is to act as a new lens through which a 
modern examination and interpretation of the foundation, development, and trans¬ 
formation of the Ottoman military may be revealed so as to encourage further 
research, academic criticism, and better understanding of it. Finally, they hope to 
give voice to the millions of Ottoman officers and soldiers who faithfully served their 
state so well from the fourteenth through the twentieth centuries. 
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Note on Transliteration 


As a general rule, modern Turkish spelling has been employed throughout the text 
for the sake of clarity and simplicity. Words that have well-known English forms, 
such as “Pasha” and “Sheikh,” are written accordingly. 

It is very difficult to be consistent and simple regarding the transliteration of place 
names due to the frequent nationalist campaigns of assigning new names by succes¬ 
sor states and the western preference of using classical forms. We have preferred to 
call place names according to their established Ottoman forms (and generally giving 
its modern form in parentheses), but the ones familiar to western readers have been 
given in their English form. 

The term Ottoman is preferred over Turk, Turkish, or Turkey since it conveys an 
accurate meaning of a multiethnic, multireligious and multicultural empire that once 
ruled over a huge geography. 



CHAPTER 


Early Middle Eastern Military 
Systems and the Foundation of 
the Ottoman Military, 

1300-1453 


This chapter details the evolution of the Ottoman military from its origins as a 
steppe-nomadic cavalry force to a standing army based on infantry. In its earliest 
form, Turcoman (Turkmen) tribes employed Asian nomadic command and control 
systems, but these changed as the nomads came in contact with the Islamic and 
Byzantine military systems. These encounters introduced ideas into the Seljuk mili¬ 
tary, such as slave-based armies, heavy infantry, and frontier forces based on nomadic 
border guards. The effects of these influences, combined with strong leadership, pro¬ 
duced a decentralized but powerful cavalry force in the foundation period of the 
Ottoman military. As the Ottomans entered the 1300s, their military began a transi¬ 
tion to an infantry-based standing army led by a caste of professional officers and cen¬ 
tered on specialized corps characterized by standardization, of which the Janissaries 
were the most well known. While the Ottomans expanded into Europe during the 
following century, they concurrently developed a multicapable army with up-to-date 
tactics and weaponry. By the mid-1400s, the Ottoman military possessed a professional 
infantry and artillery force as well as effective, albeit largely irregular, cavalry and light 
infantry. 

Sometimes the term Turk is used interchangeably with the word Ottoman (not 
to mention the term Seljuk and Turcoman), which can lead to confusion on the 
part of the reader. Therefore, a brief review of Ottoman history through 1453 is 
presented to establish a contextual framework for this chapter. The earliest Turkish 
political entity was known as the Goktiirk Empire, which extended from China to 
the Caspian Sea from the sixth to eighth centuries. The Turcoman successors of 
the Goktiirks swept into the Middle East and Persia in the seventh to the eleventh 
centuries and established firm control over the centers of Islamic civilization. The 
Turcomans were displaced by the Oguz confederation, who founded the Seljuk 
dynasty in 1055. The Seljuk sultan, Alp Arslan, defeated the Byzantines at Manzikert 
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in 1071, allowing the Seljuks and Turcomans to sweep into Anatolia. The Seljuks 
gradually subsumed the Turcomans into their empire but themselves were over¬ 
thrown by the Mongols in 1243. The people known as the Ottomans (or Ottoman 
Turks) emerged sometime in the mid-1200s as a Turkic tribal group led by the 
legendary Ertugrul. His son, Osman I (1280-1324), established the Osmanli dynasty 
(the Europeans corrupted the word Osmanli to Ottoman) that centered on the 
Anatolian peninsula. The term Ottoman Empire originated with Osman, but it 
was his son Orhan who took the city of Bursa and then led his soldiers in 1346 
across the Dardanelles into Europe, establishing the dynasty as a force to be reckoned 
with. The dynasty expanded under sultans such as Murad I and Bayezid I, but in 
1402 Tamerlane crushed the Ottomans. Mehmed I reestablished the leadership of 
the house of Osman in 1413 after an internal power struggle. Murad II ruled from 
1421 to 1451, and the dynasty prospered and undertook a period of great expansion 
in both the Balkans and in Anatolia. 


The Middle Eastern Military Legacy 

The rise of Ottoman Empire from an obscure small political entity is without 
doubt one of the most important phenomena of the late medieval period. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the history of the origin and foundation period of the Ottoman Empire is 
very problematic because of their nomadic beginnings. The illiterate nomads pro¬ 
duced no written records, and primary sources from contemporary neighboring 
countries, including Byzantine chronicles, do not provide concrete and sound 
information. Instead, there are only occasional entries about different aspects of the 
Ottoman emirate, which create more questions rather than answering the original 
ones. In terms of military history, the situation is far worse. The available informa¬ 
tion consists of bits and pieces that were heavily contaminated with sagas and 
legends, which themselves reflected a religious war mentality portraying nearly all 
military activities from the perspective of a struggle between good and evil. Moreover 
nationalist interpretations of Ottoman history by the historians of the modern suc¬ 
cessor states have also contributed to this quagmire. 

It is obvious that we cannot reconstruct the foundation and early periods of the 
Ottoman military by depending only on chronicles and narratives, which themselves 
were mainly the products of fifteenth-century chroniclers who were writing well after 
the events in question. 1 Archeological and anthropological studies would surely con¬ 
tribute to our understanding of Ottoman military. Due to decades of negligence, 
ignorance, and even open hostility, however, these studies are still in their infant 
stages and do not yet provide us with much needed scientific information. 2 In order 
to construct an understanding of early Ottoman military history, we must use not 
only sources and direct information about the Ottoman emirate but at the same time 
incorporate the heritage of the Central Asian steppe-nomadic military tradition, 
Islamic and Byzantine military systems, as well as information about the fellow emir¬ 
ates of the Central Asian march lands (Ucat). 
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The Central Asian Steppe-Nomadic Military Tradition 

Regardless of conflicting ideas about the ethnic, social, or cultural origins of the 
Ottoman founding fathers, geographically they came from the inner Asian steppes 
and the Altai Hills, linking them firmly to the Central Asian military tradition. 
Indeed, the real strength and weakness of the early Ottoman military were outcomes 
of its obvious Central Asian steppe-nomadic roots, and in this regard it bears similar¬ 
ities to early Turkic-Mongol armies. 

The signature identity of the Central Asian military tradition was that of mounted 
archer, who appeared before 700 bc. With minor modifications the general tactics 
and weapons of these warriors did not change substantially over the following centu¬ 
ries. A standard mounted archer was mounted on a sturdy steppe pony and carried a 
composite bow (Tirke§ Ok)—made of wood, horn, sinew, and glue—as his main 
weapon. He also used several other weapons, including swords (Kihf), battle axes 
(Balta, Teber), maces (Topuz), and sometimes even flails (Giirz). Notably he did 
not use javelins (Cirit) or lances. He wore leather and woolen thick-padded garments 
and a metal helmet (Tulga) or leather headwear. Wearing metal armor was not 
common, and only wealthy or the elite forces could afford the cost of armor, which 
was mostly chain mail. The lack of armor was also related with the capacity of the 
ponies, as the small horses were not able to carry heavy burdens for long periods. 
For most warriors, small circular shields (Kalkan) were the only protection other 
than the thickness of their garments. 4 

In order to overcome their lack of armor and their heavy dependence on 
one weapon (the composite bow), the nomadic military became highly mobile. 
To enhance command and coordination in highly mobile tactical environments, 
such as surprise attacks, ambushes and encirclements, the nomadic armies preferred 
to use the same battle formation most of the time. In deploying his force, the ruler 
or chief commander positioned himself in the center, with his best units flanked by 
two wings. The second in command was responsible for the left wing, which was a 
privileged position. A cavalry screening force covered the front, and several indepen¬ 
dent units protected the flanks and rear. Because every unit followed the same battle 
routine, in most of the cases flags and whistling arrows were enough to cover com¬ 
munication needs. Tactics were standardized as well—ruses and arrow showers began 
immediately after first contact, while the main formation either waited for the enemy 
response to the screening force or started the attack from the wings. If the enemy 
could not withstand the wing attacks, the wings began to encircle the enemy and 
the center joined the attack as well. 5 

In most battle conditions, the nomadic military forces were able to concentrate 
units quickly and to disperse them quickly without losing unit cohesion and morale. 
The fluid and well-practiced movements made commands almost unnecessary. The 
most common tactic was to attack the enemy in several waves and to unleash a hail 
of arrows without coming inside the range of the enemy weapons. Generally every 
line attacked three times, and then another line would replace them. When taken 
into account that three lines were the standard formation and each cavalryman 
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owned two or three horses—sometimes five—every line had the chance to rest and 
change horses while the tempo of attack continued unabated. 

Most of the time the nomadic military tried to lure the enemy into a hasty attack, 
so every attempt was made to provoke the enemy to anger or to give a false sense of 
confidence by feigning a retreat. When the enemy attacked, the feigned retreat con¬ 
tinued until the enemy units lost unit formation and cohesion, became tired, or were 
lured into an unfavorable position. Then the nomadic units in the ambush attacked 
violently with speedy and flanking maneuvers to encircle the enemy as a whole or in 
several small parts. There was no escape for the trapped enemy, and frequently they 
were annihilated. Because of its characteristic shape and mass hunt origins the 
nomadic military formation was called the crescent (Hilal) formation or the wolf 
(Kurt) play. 6 

The success of the nomadic battle formation not only depended upon surprise, 
ruse, and mobility but also on better knowledge of the terrain and the weaknesses 
of the enemy. The nomads were sensitive to suffering heavy casualties and tried every 
means to preserve their cadres. The effective use of terrain and the exploitation of the 
enemy were important elements of their success. Even a strong army with effective 
command and control could lose its battle effectiveness and formation after a long 
advance and suffering casualties against nomadic hit-and-run tactics. But the fatal 
mistake for any army facing these nomads was to retreat. Against the ruthless and 
aggressive pursuit by the nomads even a well-ordered retreat would turn into a 
disaster. 

A simple but effective command-control structure based on the decimal system 
enhanced nomadic military superiority. This command system was the general norm 
for all Asian nomadic militaries from the time of Hsiung-nus. In theory the biggest 
military unit was 10,000 strong, which was called “Tumen,” and the smallest unit 
was composed of 10 warriors. Between these were units of 1,000 and 100 strong. 
In many cases the decimal system was also applied to tribal organizations. 7 

Even though the nomads were natural warriors, the strength of the mounted arch¬ 
ers depended not on inborn qualities but on lifetime training (including unit drills 
and training), exercises, and battle experience. Shooting arrows accurately when 
mounted was an especially difficult task (especially their telltale characteristic Par¬ 
thian shot; twisting backward and shooting) and required constant practice, mandat¬ 
ing training that began during childhood. Constant clashes and skirmishes between 
tribes and seasonal raids against neighboring countries provided additional opportu¬ 
nities to gain experience and improve talent. Interestingly, nomadic militaries tended 
to use hunting parties as large-scale exercises. Units would encircle the hunting 
ground in one or two circles. By narrowing the circles game animals would be forced 
into packs, and the hunt began when the ruler killed a few choice animals. Hunts of 
this kind required a high degree of coordination and discipline by the warriors, and 
different unit tactics and techniques frequently were exercised as well. It was thought 
that a good hunter would be a good soldier. 8 

There were several inherent weaknesses within the nomadic military system. The 
most obvious one was the need for constant action and for maintaining a nomadic 
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lifestyle. Without constant action, nomads easily lost their superior individual talents 
and unit cohesion. Sedentary life destroyed all their military value in a short time, as 
they were unable to change their military system accordingly. The second weakness 
was the heavy dependence on horses. Maintenance of a sizable force with numerous 
horses needed wide steppe-like pasture lands. In effect, an authentic nomadic mili¬ 
tary system had environmental limitations, and they were able to move beyond their 
own borders only for short durations of time. Last but not least was the static nature 
of the system. Even though the nomadic military system was perfected over time, it 
essentially remained the same. The introduction of firearms and the lack of associ¬ 
ated structural development ended the supremacy of the nomadic military.'* 

The Mongol experience in Syria during 1310 is useful in understanding the problem 
of structural development. Geographically and environmentally, Syria was not suitable 
for large cavalry armies and could not sustain the large invading Mongol army. Con¬ 
fronted by highly trained Mamluk heavy cavalry with mounted archer capacity, the 
Mongols were unable to sustain the numerical strength necessary to defeat them. When 
Mongol commanders tried to create a similar heavy cavalry force their efforts failed. 
Their nomadic warriors were unable to change their entire tactics and techniques dras¬ 
tically, and they were not trainable as adults for the highly demanding task of being a 
mounted archer and a heavy cavalryman at the same time. The Mongol failure against 
a small elite Islamic force, which was highly trained (and slave-based) then served as an 
ideal example that many Middle Eastern peoples tried to imitate. 10 

Not all the adversaries of the nomads were capable of using the inherent weakness 
of their military system against them. The Seljukid 11 successes against the Byzantine 
military are very important in understanding the decisive superiority of the mounted 
archers and the future Ottoman military. Successive Byzantine emperors and com¬ 
manders were unable to produce a Byzantine military that could withstand nomadic 
mounted archers, who did not fit into any category of their previous enemies. 
Moreover, the timing of the Seljukids was perfect, appearing during a time of serious 
disorders, which was another characteristic of the nomadic military. Even enlisting 
mounted archer mercenaries did not help the Byzantines. 1 ^ The desperate attempt of 
Emperor Romanus IV Diogenes to field a mighty army ended in total failure against 
the veteran army of Sultan Alp Arslan (1063-1072) in Manzikert (Malazgirt) on 
August 26, 1071. 

The Manzikert battle was the first major clash between the Seljukids and the west 
and stands as a good example of the superiority of the steppe-nomadic military tradi¬ 
tion. Due to the unexpected speed of the Byzantine advance, Alp Arslan was not able 
to gather all his troops but, with confidence, applied all the standard tactics and tech¬ 
niques of the nomadic military. An elusive screening force successfully deceived the 
Byzantines and canalized them into successive ambushes by feigned retreat. 
An ever-increasing tempo of cavalry attacks supported by arrow showers took their 
toll, and eventually the Byzantine army disintegrated. Some units escaped and some 
mercenary units changed sides. Alp Arslan annihilated the remaining bulk of the 
army (including the elite Tagmata regiments) during the disorganized retreat. With 
the capture of the emperor the last hope of the Byzantine Empire collapsed. 13 
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Islamic Military System 

There was no single Islamic military system. Depending upon the geography, his¬ 
tory, culture, and adversaries, different Islamic military traditions evolved. During 
the seven centuries of its evolution, before the Ottomans, however, some common 
identities appeared. 

All early Islamic militaries were based on duality: an infantry and/or cavalry provi¬ 
sional army that was tribal or feudal, and a standing army that consisted of profes¬ 
sional slave soldiers. During the foundation period of Arab-Islamic states, nomadic 
Arab tribes and to a certain extent villagers and city dwellers from the Arabian 
Peninsula were the only source of men for the army. Obviously by defeating Byzantine 
and Sasanian armies repeatedly, early Islamic armies showed that they were more 
than simply collections of tribal contingents. However, the tribal character persisted 
decades to come. These tribesmen tried very hard to protect their privileged military 
position by forbidding the conquered nations to provide men for the army. More¬ 
over, by building distinct cities or districts removed from native populations they 
tried to protect their separate identity. These tribes were the backbone of the provin¬ 
cial army. Depending upon their tribal specialization they provided infantry and 
cavalry forces armed with the necessary equipment and weapons. In return, they 
received regular salaries from the central finance bureaucracy, which was created for 
this purpose. They also provided local administrative mechanisms and security 
troops. This emphasis on protecting a privileged military position, combined with 
keeping the population away from the military profession, was instrumental in creat¬ 
ing another duality, which was a privileged, tax-free military class (Askeri) and a 
taxed civilian population (Reaya). 

This system managed to function for only a century. The nomadic Arab tribes lost 
their martial fervor and military qualities soon after settling and mixing with the 
local population. Furthermore, with the conquest of the Persian Sasanids, for the first 
time they came across a highly professional and complex military system. Former 
Sasanid officers became naturalized and allowed in the Islamic armies. 15 Due to the 
financial difficulties of raising cash regularly for the military salaries and because of 
Sasanid and Byzantine influences, a new system was introduced called the “Iqta.” 
This assigned the taxes of a certain land to individuals in return for providing mili¬ 
tary service. There were additional responsibilities to provide justice and order, and 
the Iqta gained a semi-feudal character. 16 

The spiritual Caliphs were never able to control either the provincial army or the 
unruly royal guard units, which were ever anxious to protect their respective interests. 
In fact, the Umayyadid caliphs depended heavily on the Syrian army, thereby creat¬ 
ing a large division between Syrian and Iraqi armies, which might have been the real 
reason behind their military weakness. Following this, the Abbasid caliphs estab¬ 
lished their regime with the help of another military group, the Khorasan tribes. 
But bearing in mind the experiences of the Umayyadid period they eliminated the 
Khorasan army after their victory. In order to build a powerful and centralized state 
they depended upon freedmen (Mawali) and military slaves (Ghulams). Actually, 
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Mawali acted as a kind of precursor to formal military slavery. Although the 
Umayyadids already employed them before, it was the Abbasids who created a stand¬ 
ing army based on slaves and freed slaves. 17 

The real value of the Ghulams was their total dependence upon their masters. 
Because they were foreigners in terms of ethnic origin and geography they did not 
have any local power base and relations with the local population. They did not have 
families to look after and were free to allocate all their time to the needs of the mili¬ 
tary. Their minds and bodies were molded according to the needs of their masters. 
Another important identity of the slave soldiers was their military expertise, which 
the provincial armies lacked. Enlisting different racial or ethnically compact groups 
to create different military branches or units was also an important element in creat¬ 
ing both military cohesion and political checks and balances. They were mostly 
either sturdy infantryman from mountain regions like Dailam and Northern Africa 
or mounted archers from the steppes like Turcomans. Offsetting this, tension and 
hostility between ethnically dominated military branches was rampant, and occa¬ 
sional armed clashes were inescapable. 18 

The original Ghulams 1 ' 1 were prisoners of war or bought from middlemen who 
procured them from other tribes or from border warrior groups. They were mature 
men with existing military skills, so they needed very little additional training. 
Al-Mutasim (833-842) changed this system drastically. He gathered younger slaves 
and trained them under capable commanders and instructors. He even built a sepa¬ 
rate city Samarra for his new army. He preferred Turkish slaves to the others because 
none of the ethnic groups had the same level of expertise and skill as the Turks pos¬ 
sessed as mounted archers. They were so effective that even their image and presence 
were enough to keep law and order. 20 

Even though Abbasids continued to enlist Ghulams from other ethnic groups, 
including even Christian Greeks and Armenians, they increasingly depended upon 
Turkish slaves who came from Central Asia and from north of the Caucasus. 
Unknowingly, the Abbasid caliphs introduced Turks into the Middle East with 
important powers. The Turks became not only very important but indispensable. 
Of course this Turkish military dominance created reactions and opposition from 
different circles, which was largely ineffective. Until the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire, one of the most dominant forces of the Middle East would be Turkish 
military elites. 21 

The Abbasid caliphs created the basis of the Ghulam system, which had an ever¬ 
lasting effect on all Islamic military systems. There were two key elements: military 
expertise and loyalty. The candidates were trained rigorously—including religious 
training—as an individual and as a part of their unit. They were isolated physically 
and culturally from everybody except the ruler and their unit. After this hard training 
and isolation, they became loyal only to the ruler and to their unit, which in a sense also 
became their family. Thus, isolation and training were the important parts of creating a 
trained and loyal army. 2 " 

By creating a slave-based professional army, the Abbasids were also instrumental in 
creating, for the first time, a professional officer corps called the Quwwad (qaid is the 
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singular form). The officers of the Abbasids were commissioned from the ranks of 
Ghulams, who had achieved distinction and had showed talent and capability. 
Because they depended upon their salary and because they came from non- 
aristocratic backgrounds, their professional advancement totally depended on their 
success in military affairs and their loyalty to the ruler. 23 

The Iqta-based provincial armies did not disappear. In fact, they remained 
numerically the largest part of the military, vital in battle and in preserving law and 
order in the provinces. In terms of politics, power, and prestige, however, they were 
weak. The smaller slave-based standing army was instrumental to keep them loyal 
and obedient to the central government and especially the ruler himself. Even some 
governors, following the example of their rulers, founded slave units for themselves 
to preserve their position and gain more power. A product of creating private armies 
within the state was the bypassing of centralized command and control and the 
removal of the bonds of direct loyalty to the ruler. Some governors were successful 
in carving separate states for themselves by using their Ghulam armies, as in the 
examples of Tulunids and Ikhshidids of Egypt.~ 4 

The Mamluks of Egypt perfected the Ghulam system by establishing a unique sys¬ 
tem of training 25 and promotion and, in fact, because of this perfection Mamluk 
became the generic name of the whole slave military system. Actually, the foundation 
of the Mamluk state showed the inherent danger of this system. It was a successful 
system as long as the central state was financially strong, but when the state fiscal 
mechanisms faltered, political instability and financial crisis began. The Ghulams 
then became the decisive actor of the internal turmoil and, in fact, became king mak¬ 
ers. With their solidarity and military power they assigned their favorites as rulers, 
and in this way they broke the code of loyalty. In the long run they also destroyed 
their solidarity and military effectiveness by spending most of their energy and time 
on politics and not on their profession. 26 


Byzantine Military System 

The legacy and effect of the Byzantine military system on the Ottoman military is 
difficult to establish, and at the same time problematic due to controversial ideas and 
bitter discussions it engenders. Luckily most of the discussions focus on the adminis¬ 
trative and socioeconomic aspects of life while ignoring the military side.“ 7 In order 
to understand the probable military exchange and effects we need to take into 
account of the situation of the late medieval Byzantine military. 

By the 1270s, the Byzantine military was no more than a ghost of its glorious past. 
There was no effective standing army other than foreign mercenaries and no border 
defense system other than small personal armed followings of local magnates and 
their private castles. Whereas just two decades previously, a thinly stretched but effi¬ 
cient Byzantine army was able keep Turcoman warriors away from its borders. 

The Byzantine military system collapsed after the defeat at Manzikert in 1071, 28 
but it recovered partially and managed to withstand Turkish attacks for more than 
a century even after losing most of the Anatolian provinces. 2 9 Interestingly, after 
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the Crusaders occupied Constantinople in 1204, the Lascarids emperors of Nicaea 
were able to build an effective border defense system and a small but capable 
standing army. 

The modest recreation of land based “Pronoiai” under the new name “Stratiotikai 
Pronoiai” was an important development, but the real power of the system depended 
on the border guards, called the “Akritai.” In effect, the Lascarids reorganized the old 
and much neglected Akritai by introducing new soldiers, including Kumans—Turkic 
nomadic warriors coming from the Wallachia and Russian steppes 30 and even some 
unemployed Latin soldiers, and by reestablishing unused rules and regulations. The 
logic was to give land to these loose groups of soldiers for settlement with their fam¬ 
ilies along the border. While protecting the border regions from the Turkish raids by 
using the rebuilt small castles and mobile infantry and cavalry tactics, they earned 
their livelihood by farming the tax-free lands. The small standing army reinforced 
the Akritai in the event of big attacks. 

Without the huge expenses of the city of Constantinople the Lascarids managed to 
funnel the state income more successfully to the military. 31 After the reconquest of 
Constantinople in 1261, however, the emperors left the Anatolian defenses to their 
fate and returned their attentions to the welfare of the capital and European lands 
of the empire. Making things worse, in order to get cash and financial assets, land 
allocated to the border units was taken and given to the local magnates or court offi¬ 
cials. It was a fatal mistake. The effectiveness of the Anatolian troops was the key 
element in maintaining the empire’s strength. The newly landed aristocrats provided 
neither taxes nor military services. Then, vicious suppressions of the Akritai, who 
rebelled at these inequities, put an end of the system. That also might be the basic 
reason why some individual Byzantine soldiers were known to have served under 
the Ottomans. Due to the lack of funds, the Byzantine standing army disappeared 
in a short time. Emperor Andronikos even disbanded the navy as a cost-cutting mea¬ 
sure, forcing Byzantine sailors to seek employment in the Turcoman emirates. 32 

For more than 70 years the Ottomans came face to face with, and fought against, 
the decentralized and fragmented forces of the local magnates, whom the Ottomans 
called “Tekfur” and possibly against the much smaller local defense forces of the 
villagers. Occasionally the emperors managed to send small military units, which 
mainly consisted of mercenaries and some additional troops of various origins against 
Ottomans. They were also as ineffective as the troops of the Tekfurs (i.e. Byzantine 
expeditions of 1300 and 1328). So it is no surprise to see that the Byzantine emperor 
was also derisively called Tekfur (Tekfur of Konstantiniyye) in the Ottoman 
chronicles. 33 

We know that some Byzantine magnates and commanders changed sides and 
became members of the Ottoman military. 34 However, this was probably more 
common at the level of the simple soldiers. Due to their limited military experiences 
and know-how, however, these turncoats did not have the means to affect the 
Ottoman military. Taking into consideration the corruption and disuse of Byzantine 
military institutions, it is not surprising. There were two fields that the early Ottoman 
military was lacking—the infantry corps and technical branches. The Ottomans 
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managed to establish a viable infantry corps in the 1370s only after many trials and 
false starts. Likewise, technical branches were established only after making direct 
contact with the Balkan and Central European militaries. Reciprocally, the Byzantine 
commanders tried to imitate Turkish cavalry tactics and techniques by enlisting 
Turkish mercenaries, Christianized Turks (Tourkopouli), and even settling groups 
of nomads in suitable areas in order to get continuous military service as early as 
the tenth century and even mounted archers from the north of Black Sea like the 
Caucasian Alan mercenaries. 35 

Some of the similarities in terms of weapons, equipment, symbols, titles, and 
terminology probably came indirectly as a part of the Seljukid military legacy. The 
Seljukids fought and faced a relatively strong Byzantine military for more than a cen¬ 
tury. A kind of “zone of interaction” was created not only at the frontier but also in 
the big cities of both of the states. Seljukids learned many things and occasionally 
enlisted individual renegade Byzantine officers and soldiers into their forces. We also 
know that whole Byzantine units were employed during the important campaigns as 
dependent state units or as mercenaries. At the same time, the Seljukids recruited entire 
Greek units from their subject population. 36 The technical expertise of Byzantine 
soldiers was needed, especially for siege warfare. The Seljukids perfected torsion/ 
kinetic artillery, mining operations, and other engineering techniques with the help 
of Byzantine expertise. 33 This recruitment or employment of their adversary was 
not only a method used by the Seljukids. The Byzantines were also employed, or they 
recruited Turks. Many Turkish soldiers, as individuals and as groups, served under 
the Byzantines. Some even achieved high distinction and became high-ranking 
officers. 38 So it is reasonable to suggest that most of the similarities—like Pronoia 
with Timar—were the outcome of Seljuk-Byzantine mutual relationships and not 
simply the direct product of the Ottomans. 39 

Foundation of the Ottoman Military 
Gazi Warriors of the Osman Gazi 

Many scholarly works try hard to present how an obscure small Ottoman political 
entity managed to succeed in competition with stronger political entities and finally 
emerge as one of the most enduring empires of the Mediterranean region. How and 
why did the house of the Ottomans achieve this remarkable success while its rivals, 
some of which were stronger than the Ottomans, perished during the various stages 
of this intense competition? 40 From a military perspective the important thing is to 
identify the basic dynamics and systems of the foundation period of the Ottoman 
State, leaving the puzzling and obscure political and socioeconomic processes to 
others. 

According to the Ottoman chronicles and legends, the founders of the emirate 
(proto-Ottomans) arrived to the north west of Turkish-Byzantium march lands of 
Bithynia with the second big wave of Turcoman migration into Anatolia (1220s) 
after the great Mongol assault on the Middle East. We do not know their actual 
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arrival date in the region, but they must have established their presence not later than 
1260s 41 under the leadership of a certain Ertugrul Bey. 42 They were certainly a tribal 
group of nomadic pastoralist Turcomans but their tribal structure and connections 
were probably very loose due to the general settlement policy of the Seljukid rulers. 
In order to protect law and order and to establish centralized control, the Seljukids 
always divided big tribes or clans of former tribal federations into small groups 
and settled them accordingly. For a period of time they remained around the 
Sogiit-Domanif region and conducted raids into the nearby Byzantine territories. 
Probably during this brief period they remained under the nominal control of the 
(jlobanid beys, who were the official governors general (Beylerbeyi) of northwest 
march lands. 43 

Several developments and drastic changes helped this obscure tribal group to 
become a viable politic entity. 44 The Mongol onslaught and victory against the 
Middle Eastern Islamic states, including the Seljukids, uprooted the Turcoman tribes 
and forced them to migrate in several waves to the west while at the same time 
destroying the effective government control imposed on them. Between the estab¬ 
lishment of direct Mongol Ilkhanid control on Anatolia in 1277 and the rebellion 
of Mongol commander Siilemif in 1298, the march lands increasingly came under 
the control of independent Turcoman leaders. They constantly attacked and raided 
Byzantine lands and carved territories for their own separate emirates and occasion¬ 
ally clashed with each other. In 1300 Mongol troops finally defeated Stilemi§ but at 
the same time lost the meager control they had on the march lands. 45 

In addition, the Byzantine military system weakened and collapsed after the recap¬ 
ture of Constantinople in 1261 with the migration of attention and financial assets 
to Constantinople and to the European holdings of the empire. The neglected 
Anatolian defenses further weakened after the ill-fated decision to abolish land- 
based border units, which was the outcome of political struggle between bureaucrats 
and generals. An important percentage of Byzantine soldiers—especially Akritai— 
began to collaborate with the Turks after several of their rebellions were suppressed. 46 

Last but not least, the bigger and powerful emirates became targets of the Ilkha- 
nids, the Seljukids, and the Crusaders several times, while the Ottomans stayed away 
from these dangerous attacks and, consequently, benefited from their results. When 
the Seljukid commander §emseddin Yaman Candar defeated and killed the 
Ottomans’ overlord (jlobanid Mahmud Bey in 1292, the Ottomans became virtually 
independent. 47 Other competitors, such as the Aydinids, one of the most successful 
emirates of the march lands, came under the attacks of crusaders, lost its navy and 
key harbors, and were forcibly pacified. 48 The Catalan Company’s expedition of 
Byzantine mercenaries in 1303 and 1304 against the rival Turcoman emirates of 
Karesi, Germiyan, Saruhan, and Aydin inflicted serious setbacks on those emirates’ 
military activities as well. 49 

The founder of Ottoman dynasty, Osman Gazi 50 , was selected as the leader of the 
tribal group after the death of his father Ertugrul in this volatile region in 1299. 
He not only inherited a loose tribal group but also a favorable geographical position 
against the disorganized and weak Byzantine border. 51 Interestingly, he had to fight 
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first not against Byzantines but against Germiyanid local allies and a neighboring 
Tatar tribe in order to secure his position. 52 Nevertheless, Osman managed to create 
an independent political entity after the defeat of the Byzantine army at Bapheus 
(Koyun-Hisar) in 1301. 

The Battle of Bapheus was the outcome of a decision to attack the Ottomans in 
order to relieve Nicaea (modern Iznik), which was strategically and emotionally very 
important for both sides, 53 from Ottoman siege. The Bapheus battle is very impor¬ 
tant in developing an understanding of the composition of the early Ottoman mili¬ 
tary, which was certainly a cavalry-dominated force with limited numbers of 
infantry. The cavalry was composed of nomadic horse-archers of tribal origin and 
volunteers. They fought according to classic steppe tradition tactics: using effective 
intelligence about the enemy, choosing the battlefield, fighting vanguard actions, 
and achieving surprise at all levels, harassing the enemy with successive cavalry 
charges and arrow showers, using ambushes and fainted retreats to disorganize 
enemy battle formation and finally destroying the disorganized and fleeing enemy 
by encircling them. 

The Byzantine commander, Mouzolon, enlisted Alan mercenary mounted archers 
who learned their trade from the Nogay Tatars. He also tried to get the upper hand 
by using ships to transport his troops in order to surprise the Ottomans. But the 
Ottomans already knew about the incoming assault and achieved surprise during 
the disembarkation of Byzantine troops from the ships. They successfully used the 
cover of slopes and bushes in otherwise flat terrain. The Byzantine local militia 
immediately lost confidence and ran away. The Alan mercenaries successfully covered 
the disorganized retreat, but soon they, too, were decimated. The role of Ottoman 
infantry is not obvious, but probably they were used in the final encirclement of 
the Alans. 54 

With the Bapheus victory Osman Gazi gained an important reputation as a war¬ 
rior of the faith and as a strong, charismatic leader able to arouse support from his 
men. (Characteristically, nomadic tribes were, in many cases, simply groupings 
around a charismatic leader.) He began to weld together more strongly his 
independent-minded subordinates and, at the same time, more Turcoman warriors 
began to enlist under his leadership. Osman’s military success against the infidels pro¬ 
vided more material gains for his followers, which were keys to attract more warriors, 
settlers, dervishes, religious scholars, and former Seljukid or other emirates’ officials, 
while at the same time protected his leadership status. Even though Nicaea did not 
fall as intended, various small Byzantine forts and towns were captured, and all 
Bithynia except the big cities was captured. 55 So this date, 1301, may be taken as 
the foundation date of the independent and sovereign Ottoman emirate. 

The Ottoman emirate was based on a loose group of pastoralist nomadic tribes 
that were in the early phases of moving from nomadic life to a sedentary one. Even 
though semi-nomads were the core group, there were many others coming from dif¬ 
ferent backgrounds and regions, including refugee villagers, artisans, and townsmen 
coming from inner and eastern Anatolia as well as unemployed Seljukid officials 
and scholars. Of course, there were fugitives from the various rebellions, especially 
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heterodox dervishes. AH these very different people with conflicting identities came 
to settle the very complex and fragmented frontier of Bithynia. 56 The people called 
the Ottomans, a terminology largely devised by early European historians, were obvi¬ 
ously not simply a unitary nomadic tribe. 

A similar and common mistake is to see early Ottoman soldiers as simple tribal 
Turcoman cavalry without any tactical or technical abilities, which was not the case. 
Ottoman mounted archers were veterans of many campaigns under the flag of the 
Seljukids and perhaps other Islamic powers. At the same time, many fighting as mer¬ 
cenaries increasingly participated in Byzantine campaigns against foreign powers or 
rebels. Some of them also probably participated in Alexious Philanthropenus’s 
unsuccessful Anatolian army rebellion of 1294 and 1295. 57 Participating in military 
campaigns as allies or as mercenaries with the soldiers of other Turcoman political 
entities helped to improve their military expertise. More importantly, this also 
affected the relations and solidarity among themselves, which might be the reason 
for the mostly peaceful character of Ottoman conquests of neighboring emirates 
and their ability to incorporate their cadres without major problems. 

The presence of strong artisans’ guilds—urban brotherhoods with sufistic religious 
inclination (Ahis)—was also very important. These guilds were not only socioeco¬ 
nomic, religious, and political organizations but were at the same time paramilitary 
ones. The Ahis produced weapons and military equipment and provided light 
infantry, but their real importance was to consolidate territorial gains by establishing 
their branches in the occupied towns. After conquest and settlement they immedi¬ 
ately organized socioeconomic life, established law and order, and provided defense 
units against possible enemy attacks. They were also instrumental in the conversion 
of local Christians to Islam. With the help of the Ahis the Ottomans were able to 
concentrate their military efforts on enemy militaries more effectively. The 
Ottomans enlisted some Ahi leaders as government officials like fyandarli Kara Halil, 
the eponymous father of the Yaya corps and the Janissaries. The Ahis continued to 
provide these services during the conquest of the Balkans. 58 

The general geography and environment of Bithynia had important effects on the 
Ottoman military. It was a suitable place for agricultural and semi-nomadic lifestyles 
but not suitable for genuine nomadic life. The available pastoral fields were unable to 
accommodate and feed the many horses required by a genuine nomadic army, and 
some of the followers of Osman Gazi were already sedentary or semi-nomadic peo¬ 
ple. Moreover, the religious scholars and former officials of the Seljukids brought 
sedentary traditions with them, and coexistence and cohabitation with the Byzantine 
villages and towns also affected the new comers. Consequently, more and more 
Turcoman warriors began to settle and change their lifestyle drastically, which also 
affected the military and political system. 59 

It is obvious that continuous warfare between the Byzantines and the Ottomans 
had a religious character. Both sides used religion to justify and legitimize their aims 
and war, but at the same time they were pragmatic enough to use the services of ren¬ 
egades, mercenaries and were able to develop coexistence and cohabitation mecha¬ 
nisms. In this respect the Ottomans were more successful. They were militarily 
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more powerful than the Byzantines, united and able to conduct joint operations, 
tolerant enough to accommodate all the religious and ethnic groups, and more prag¬ 
matic in borrowing and learning useful institutions and methods from the enemy. 
By creating local allies and collaborators and encouraging religious conversion they 
managed to hold the conquered territories. 60 

Together these factors provided the Ottoman wars (Gaza) against Byzantines with 
imperatives beyond that of a simple holy war (Jihad). 61 Although the military 
expansion and raids were justified by Islam, the Ottoman warriors (Gazi) were 
not strictly religious fighters but raiders (Akinci) with the unshakable belief of the 
superiority of Islam. 6 ~ In fact, the terms Gaza and Gazi were the clear legacy of 
the warrior dynamics of the Arab-Byzantine frontier of South Anatolia and the 
Arab-Turk frontier of Trans-Oxania. So it is not surprising to see same type of 
motives, legends, and heroes like Battal Gazi and Dani§mend Gazi in the story of 
the Ottomans and, of course, similar Byzantine patterns including heroes such as 
Digenis Akritas. 63 The presence of heterodox dervishes instead of Islamic orthodox 
religious figures was also related to this aspect of these wars. Nearly all the march lords 
(Uc Beyleri) had notable dervishes with them, like the Sheikh Ede Bali, Geyikli Hoca, 
and Ileri Hoca of the Ottomans 64 , thereby reducing the influence of conventional 
religious traditions. 

All these military activities against the Byzantines were conducted without a 
master plan or strategy but within a general pattern. The Turcoman march lords 
had a tendency to allocate regions—in reality just directions—to their subordinate 
tribes/groups for continuous raids after establishing a strong base. This decentralized 
way of command and control was very effective against the weak Byzantine defenses. 
Numerous groups of warriors from literarily every direction were conducting con¬ 
tinuous raids into the Byzantine domains. These constant and unpredictable raids 
by numerous chieftains were instrumental in the collapse of the Byzantine military 
and also contributed to the confused statements of the Byzantine chronicles. 

Unfortunately, this decentralized way of conquest also created many problems for 
the Turcoman emirates. Sometimes subordinate leaders became uncontrollable after 
becoming strong and carving a separate territory for themselves. A good example of 
this problem was the weakening of the Germiyanid emirate. The Germiyanid tribal 
group became the strongest march lords of the south and west at the end of thir¬ 
teenth century. Its commanders successfully captured all the Aegean coastlands and 
hinterland independent of each other. Then, instead of remaining loyal to their 
Germiyanid lords they proclaimed their independence and established the emirates 
of Karesi, Saruhan, Aydin, and Mente§e. 65 Interestingly, while the leaders of the large 
tribal groups tried every means to remain independent of the Seljukid overlords, they 
were at the same time equally unsuccessful in controlling the ambitions of their sub¬ 
ordinate commanders and tribal leaders. 

The Ottomans managed to deal with this decentralization process successfully and 
were able to keep commanders under strict control by starting the transformation of 
Gazis into a standing army earlier than the other emirates. As explained earlier, there 
was a relentless and sometimes vicious competition between the Turcoman emirates. 
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Probably the future success of the Ottomans had something to do with the lessons 
learned during this competition, and every opportunity was used to gain more 
territory, booty, and fame. At the beginning Ottomans were very slow in comparison 
to some others like the house of Aydinids, but their slowness turned out to be an 
advantage in the long run because they spent more time on state building internally 
while externally escaping the wrath of outside powers. 66 


Turning Gazis into a Standing Army 

The early Ottoman military displayed all the shortcomings of a nomadic army. 
It was not a standing army but rather a number of independent military groupings 
depending on tribal warriors and volunteers. It managed to defeat the units of local 
Byzantine magnates and even the mercenaries of the emperor, but at the same time 
it was not able to capture fortified positions and castles by direct military means. 
A lack of an effective infantry corps and the absence of a technical corps were the main 
reasons behind this deficiency. Ruse, surprise, insider collaboration, and, sometimes, 
natural disasters were the only means to capture castles in a short time. 67 If these 
methods did not produce results, then the only remaining alternative was to blockade 
all the approaches to the castle by means of small fortified positions (Havale), to 
force villagers to seek refuge in the castle and starve the casde, which strained its sources 
with the sheer volume of refugees into surrender. This method was time consuming 
and costly especially if the respective castle was big and had enough sources and provi¬ 
sions. Nicaea (iznik), Prusa (Bursa), and Nikomedia (Izmit) withstood the blockades 
21, 11, and 6 years, respectively, 68 and in the end the rewards of the Ottomans were 
destroyed and desolated cities needed years of recovery. 

We know that the early Ottoman military had light infantrymen 67 who were 
mostly volunteers from villages without any formal organization (resembling 
Seljukid “Hafers” 70 ) and occasionally some Ahi warriors. These forces were more 
of a liability than an asset. According to the Ottoman chronicles Alaeddin Pa§a and 
(Jlandarli Kara Halil proposed the foundation of standing infantry units in 1325, 
which would also serve as the royal guard (Hassa). After the foundation decree of 
the Yaya (literally on foot) corps, many young villagers eager for regular incomes 
applied for the job and the new unit established easily. In actuality, it was not an 
indigenous invention as several of the other emirates also had the same type of 
infantry units with the same name. 71 

The Yaya corps was not an authentic standing military unit. Its soldiers continued 
to work on their farms during peacetime without receiving salaries but were exempt 
from some taxes. They joined the army when called and brought their personal 
weapons and equipments with them. During mobilization and war they then 
received a daily salary (Ulufe). Mirroring its tribal roots, the Yaya corps was initially 
organized according to decimal system (10, 100, 1,000). When serving as royal 
guards they wore high white bonnets (Ak Bork), which was the distinctive Ahi head 
wear differentiating them from the tribal cavalry, which wore red bonnets (Kizd 
Bork). 72 
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The Yaya corps did not achieve the aims and expectations of its founders, as the 
soldiers possessed very limited tactical and technical abilities. This was, of course, 
due to their part-time employment as soldiers and, while working mainly as indepen¬ 
dent villagers, their inability to participate in regular military training. At the same 
time, they did not have an efficient officer corps due to the fact that the officers were 
not very different from the volunteers, possessing common social origins and using 
the same weapons (the composite bow remained the main weapon) as their men. 
They continued to operate under the antique command-and-control system, and 
their lack of heavy armor made them vulnerable for the operations they were created 
for. Lastly, their mobilization was very difficult, especially during the harvest season. 

Due to these constraints the Yaya corps degenerated from royal guards to mere line 
infantry and lost the right to wear the privileged white bonnets. They continued to 
lapse from the primary infantry corps to the secondary one in less than 40 years. 73 
Interestingly, while the Yayas were losing their position and importance in the mili¬ 
tary structure their numbers continued to rise, and some of them who were able to 
afford horses were organized as a cavalry corps with similar organization, which 
was called the “Miisellem.” In order to make use of excessive manpower, a new sub¬ 
unit called the “Ocak” (literally hearth, but figuratively a close family-like unit) was 
established. Five Yaya or Miisellem soldiers were organized as one Ocak. For each 
campaign season one of them was tasked in serial to mobilize (E§kinci Yaya) while 
the others (Yamaks) stayed behind to provide services for the family of the cam¬ 
paigner as well as give a certain amount of money to him. 74 

The Yaya and Miisellem corps were reorganized as auxiliary corps with fixed per¬ 
sonnel strength—about 20,000 each—after 1360. They did not receive salaries but 
were compensated with a tax exemption. Their status became hereditary, physically 
fit elder sons replacing their old or deceased fathers. Their primary duty was to pro¬ 
vide several types of support for the army during the campaigns, including transpor¬ 
tation, road and bridge building, and protecting supply convoys and army baggage. 
In the later decades additional tasks were assigned for some of the units, such as when 
the Gallipoli Yaya and Miisellems provided some services to the navy arsenal. 
Another group, the Sultanonii Miisellems, who were renamed as “Tayct,” bred horses 
for the royal household while others provided labor and menial services to the nearby 
mines. Occasionally, in emergencies, they were used as combat units, as in some of 
the campaigns of Murad I. 75 

Even though the Yaya corps did not fulfill the expectations of the Ottoman mili¬ 
tary as an infantry corps, it managed to become a viable model for the support and 
auxiliary corps. It also illustrates a valuable point about the unique blend of conserva¬ 
tism and elasticity of the Ottoman military. The Ottoman high command showed its 
conservatism by not abolishing the Yayas after its failure to fulfill its original duty. 
But showing its elasticity, the Ottomans reorganized the corps as a support unit to 
perform much needed non-combatant tasks for the army. Additional tasks were also 
given to the whole corps or some of its units according to the new needs. This unique 
blend of conservatism and elasticity remained a distinctive characteristic of the Ottoman 
military identity to the very end. 
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The other demanding task for the Ottoman leaders was to reorganize the 
Turcoman cavalry into an efficient provincial army. There were basically three 
problems. The first one was lack of cohesive command and control. The Turcoman 
cavalrymen were loyal only to their immediate leaders and fiercely independent. 
In addition, they paid more attention to material gains than to the aims of the state. 
This was a serious handicap for conducting large unit operations and conventional 
battles. The second was the Turcoman leaders’ tendency to create independent per¬ 
sonal domains in the conquered territories. The obvious outcome of this decentral¬ 
ized way of conquest was the establishment of separate political entities. The third 
one was related to the inherent weakness of nomadic military. With the settlement 
of more tribes their cavalry began to lose martial fervor and military qualities. 
In order to overcome these problems the Ottoman leaders began to introduce various 
measures slowly in order to control and transform the Turcoman cavalry. The princi¬ 
pal outcome of these measures was a specially tailored Seljukid Iqta system called the 
“Timar.” Nearly all the important Turcoman emirates tried to develop their own Iqta 
systems during this time period. 76 

We know that during the early period of the Ottoman emirate, conquered territories 
were immediately divided up among the leaders of Gazis as personal domains known 
as “Yurtluk,” but they remained under obligation to remain loyal to the emirate and 
to continue providing military services. 77 This system did not work well. Most of the 
leaders settled in their respective domains and ceased to take part in military cam¬ 
paigns. 78 After the first conquests in Europe a new system began to appear. There, 
the newly conquered territories, which remained state property, were divided accord¬ 
ing to their tax value (Timar) and given to commanders and soldiers, who were 
named “Timarli Sipahi,” according to their merit and contribution to the conquest. 
Importantly, only certain tax revenue from the land was allocated and not the owner¬ 
ship of the land itself. Moreover, it was not a permanent but a temporary allocation 
in which the state retained the right to change it if the Sipahi was not able to provide 
military services. The Sipahi was under the definite obligation to participate in mili¬ 
tary campaigns with his horse, weapons, and other equipment, and according to the 
value of allocated taxes of the land he might have to provide some armored retainers 
(Cebeli) as well. According to his success in battle he might increase his Timar by 
gaining additional lands, but if he failed to perform his tasks properly or fled from 
the battle he would certainly lose all his rights and would be punished. 77 Even 
though the Timar system did not gain its full effectiveness until the mid-fifteenth 

century, its efficiency was one of the main reasons behind the Ottoman military 
80 

successes. 

As mentioned earlier, most of the Turcoman emirates tried to found similar types of 
standing armies as the Ottoman emirate. 81 However, the main difference and eventual 
success of the Ottomans was the foundation of an indigenous slave-based standing 
army called the “Kapikulu Ocaklari”—literally hearths of gate slaves or court slaves. 
The Kapikulu Ocaklari with their famous sub unit, the Janissaries (Yen^eriler), 
remained the backbone of the entire Ottoman military system until the end of the 
eighteenth century. 
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We know that from the period of Osman Gazi military slaves served as royal 
guards, but their numbers were limited and they did not belong to a separate unit. 
In fact, they were members of the sultan’s private staff called the “Noker,” which 
was essentially a Mongol institution. The Nokers consisted of distinguished indi¬ 
viduals personally selected by the sultan from tribes, slaves, and other social groups. 
They were required to be independent of every social connection, especially from 
tribal groups, and served the sultan with loyalty and with absolute obedience. Their 
main duty was to act as royal guards, and they performed additional duties, includ¬ 
ing messengers, ambassadors, and hound keepers, but unlike royal pages they did 
not perform steward duties. Some successful Nokers were also appointed to military 
command duties. 83 

The Ottomans certainly inherited this institution from the Seljukids 8 "* with some 
alterations, but the transformation of this institution started after crossing into 
Europe. Ottoman units captured countless slaves and, for the first time, a special 
tax called the “Penfik” (one out of five) was introduced to take one out of every five 
slaves for the central treasury. These slaves were trained and organized under the 
structure of a new corps known as the Janissaries. According to the Ottoman 
chronicles the Penfik was devised jointly by Kara Rustem of Karaman and £andarh 
Kara Halil, probably after the conquest of Adrianople (Edirne) after 1369. 
Unfortunately the foundation period of this important military institution is not 
clear, and the available information is very problematic. 86 But we can reconstruct 
the early Janissary institution by using clues from its well-developed form of mid¬ 
fifteenth century. 

Only physically fit, sturdy and young slaves were selected (Penfikoglam), and a 
special training center, the “Acemi Ocagi” (hearth of the inexperienced), was 
founded in Gallipoli in order to train them for at least two years according to the 
needs of the army. In addition to their military training, the slaves worked as naval 
arsenal workers and oarsmen. However, after less than a decade the training system 
was changed drastically. Instead of using the “Acemioglans” (novices) in exhausting 
maritime duties they were sent to Turkish farmlands to work in the fields and to learn 
the Turkish language and culture and convert to Islam. 

After this initial training period, which lasted four to eight years according to the 
availability of training slots, they were taken to the Acemi Ocagi. It was a demanding 
training regime under heavy discipline and spartan conditions. Trainees learned to 
fight as infantry by using different weapons—especially the ubiquitous composite 
bows—under challenging conditions and learned to obey absolutely the orders of 
their superiors. Loyalty to the sultan was the key theme of the training. The constant 
evaluation and harsh discipline was instrumental in the selection of the future elite 
soldiers of the sultan. The Acemis performed all the menial duties within the training 
center and additional duties, like fire fighting and transporting state-owned goods, 
but no duties required artisanship. According to the regulations, any Acemi who 
somehow learned any craft was immediately dismissed from the center and might 
be assigned to the auxiliary services. Under normal conditions, training would last 
four to eight years, and when slots became available the senior Acemis would be 
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assigned to their respective units, but only after “Kapiya C^ikma” (literally passing 
out to the gate)—the final examination by high-ranking officers. 87 

But, in less than 30 years after the foundation of the Janissary corps, a totally new 
mode of recruitment evolved, the infamous child tribute system called the 
“Dev§irme” (literally to collect) was introduced. 88 The main idea behind this new 
recruitment mode was the forced tribute of selected children from their Christian fam¬ 
ilies, who were then used as military slaves after a long training period that included 
cultural and religious training in addition to military training. This was not unusual 
as it might seem today, and we know that the Seljukids previously collected limited 
numbers of children from Christian families for special training in court duties. 87 
Additionally, some Ottoman march lords independently had already collected children 
for their staff use. So, in a sense, the Ottoman administration simply continued these 
practices after blending it with the Mamluk military slave training system. 

From the military perspective, the reasons for early enlistment were obvious. 
Prisoners of war or slaves captured during the raids were already mature men who 
were not very responsive to Ottoman military training. For example, the training 
of the main weapon of the army, the composite bow—either mounted or foot— 
was very demanding and time consuming. In addition to training, loyalty was also 
a key issue. Most of these forcefully recruited soldiers, who already had undergone 
hard training and who lived in prison-like conditions, were unwilling to work for a 
foreign power, so a substantial percentage of them were ready to desert the army in 
any suitable opportunity. Field commanders had to take special measures, including 
assigning special police units, in order to keep the number of deserters small. 

The Dev§irme was a brutal but efficient solution to these problems. First, a large 
and stable pool of men was available for selection. Most of the parents, of course, 
resisted the idea of giving their children, and some tried every means to keep them, 
including flight from the country. However, the administration and collection of 
the Dev§irme was not a large problem thanks to the efficiency of Ottoman adminis¬ 
trative control. Second, children were more responsive to the training, and their 
bodies and minds were easily molded according to the needs of the military. Third, 
in the long and complex training, heavy emphasis was placed on unit cohesion and 
elan, and very rich rewards were granted for merit and combat achievement, which 
combined to create intense loyalty to the institution. In fact, loyalty to the sultan 
never became an important issue, as in reality blind obedience to the orders of the 
superiors was the generally expected norm. 70 Even though the Dev§irme created a 
much disputed legal problem by forcing a group of citizens to give up their children 
as future military slaves, as an institution it continued to develop into a well- 
regulated system at the end of fifteenth century. The secular benefits of the system 
were clearly more important to the state than its shaky legal base in reference to 
Islamic law (Sharia). 91 

It is obvious that the Janissary corps (Yeniferi Ocagi)—literary new soldiers or 
troops—was established initially and later other Kapikulu corps were created around 
the nucleus of Janissaries because of newly arisen needs. The Janissary corps was not 
the only infantry corps created by the early Ottoman commanders, but it was the 
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first modern regular infantry in the Ottoman army. As royal guards they had the 
privilege of wearing white bonnets and they became the elite of the elite and, sub¬ 
sequently, the most famous and powerful corps of the entire Ottoman military.' 12 

Of course, the Janissaries did not gain their famous reputation immediately and 
were not numerous enough to fulfill the army’s complete requirements for infantry 
units. But they quickly became an important asset to counter-weight the centrifugal 
tendencies of unruly march lords and other local Turcoman leaders. As in the exam¬ 
ples of the previous Islamic slave-based standing armies, the Janissaries and other 
Kapikulu corps were instrumental in protecting the centralized structure of the state 
and its territorial integrity and in keeping other military groups loyal to the sultan. 
Especially after crossing into Europe, some military commanders became march 
lords and played important roles in terms of conquering large expanses of territory. 
They used the slowness of central administration to reach rapidly advancing frontiers 
for their benefit. They were much attuned to preserving their freedom and keeping 
the territories they had captured under the control of their families. Some famous 
Akinci families, like the houses of Evrenos, Mihal, Turahan, and Malkof, were 
founded as an outcome of their successes against both enemies and Ottoman central 
administration. The Kapikulu corps initially counter-weighted the hereditary semi¬ 
independent march lords’ ambitions and later completely destroyed their power 
bases during the mid-fifteenth century. 93 With the establishment of the Kapikulu 
corps, the Ottomans constructed an effective centralized state and maintained their 
territorial integrity even after several succession crises. In the end, the rival Turcoman 
emirates were unable to establish efficient standing armies and perished one after 
another . M 

The Janissaries were, at the beginning, numerically small—probably around 1,000 
strong—and as an elite unit they were very precious and expensive. But the army 
needed large infantry units that were expendable and easy to replace. The solution 
was to introduce semi-mercenary infantry corps of soldiers called Azabs—literally 
“bachelor”—that were already employed by the other emirates 95 and generally 
financed by the provinces. Even though we do not know for sure the ethnic composi¬ 
tion of Azabs, all the contemporary sources are pointing out their origin as Turcoman 
villagers from Western Anatolia. 96 According to government regulations, the state 
decided the numbers of Azabs needed for each campaign and allocated the require¬ 
ments between provinces. The governors then collected the necessary financial assets 
to raise the allocated numbers of Azabs from the population, which was essentially 
one Azab per 20- or 30-person household. Finding Azabs for a particular campaign 
was not difficult, as there were enough unemployed or ambitious youngsters with some 
military experiences. Initially Azabs were part-time soldiers called up or who volun¬ 
teered for a certain campaign, but in time due to the nature of prolonged and constant 
campaigning, most Azabs became semi-mercenaries, who broke all bonds with their 
villages and migrated to the provincial cities looking for employment on a continuous 
basis. 

Governors were the senior officers of the provincial Azab units, as in the example 
of Timarli Sipahis. After recruitment and commissioning officers, the governors 
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organized the Azabs into units, which were nearly the same in organizational struc¬ 
ture as Janissaries. Soon, nearly all the officers were permanently commissioned 
and governors then only renewed their licenses. The Azabs had to provide their 
weapons and equipment, which were closely inspected during the recruitment pro¬ 
cess. They were essentially light infantrymen and their main weapon was the 
composite bow. They habitually performed dangerous duties, fought in the front¬ 
lines, and were tasked to wear down the enemy. For this reason their casualty rates 
were very high, but their rewards were commensurately high as well. In addition to 
their salary, the Azabs were exempt from taxes during the campaign. Occasionally, 
for heroic combat achievements and meritorious service they were awarded Timar 
or permanent employment in the army—and most then became guards with duties 
in frontier castles.'* 7 

Even though the Azabs were essentially mercenaries (due to the constant cam¬ 
paigns, strong state controls, and lack of independent condottieri-type captains) they 
acted more like the full-time soldiers of the age. They did not have unit loyalties and 
their only common bonds were finding a salaried job and looting. In any event, 
however, the process of urban unemployment after demobilization made them the pre¬ 
cursors of the real Ottoman mercenary system that was born after the mid-sixteenth 
century with the spread of hand held firearms. 

Crossing into Europe: Rapid Expansion and the Turbulent 
Period ~ 

The relatively peaceful annexation of the Karesi emirate in 1345 to 1346 provided 
all the important components needed to cross the Dardanelles (£anakkale) strait into 
Europe. The Karesi emirate was a maritime emirate and achieved many successes at 
sea until the Catalan expedition and the beginning of the succession struggles. More¬ 
over, the Ottomans managed to enlist more captains and sailors from the other mari¬ 
time emirates and from the Greeks as well. These captains and sailors had the 
necessary maritime expertise and technology to accomplish a crossing, and well- 
known Karesi gazi warriors (after enlisting into Ottoman military) encouraged the 
Ottoman leadership to assault the Gallipoli peninsula. 7 Indeed, the Ottomans 
themselves also had numbers of well-experienced veterans of European wars or raids. 
Many Turcoman warriors had already participated in many military operations into 
the Thrace and the Balkans as pirates, raiders, and especially as mercenaries of the 
Byzantine Empire. 

The Byzantine emperors and aristocrats increasingly depended on the services of 
Turcoman mercenaries against Serbians and Bulgarians and even for their own inter¬ 
necine fights. They initially hired private groups, but after the 1320s they began to 
deal directly with leaders of the Turcoman emirates, including the Ottomans who 
began to appear as a mercenary presence after 1345. In this process Turcoman war¬ 
riors learned the weakness of the Byzantines and Balkan states and became familiar 
with the terrain. Moreover, whatever the outcome of the particular campaign, the 
mercenaries looted and destroyed everything, without regard to friend or foe, and 
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in this way contributed greatly to the internal unrest of the Balkans." Following the 
Byzantine example, other powers also enlisted Turcoman mercenaries, including the 
Catalan Company. Interestingly, a group of Turcoman mercenaries—former allies of 
Catalans—under the command of a certain Halil Ece, on their way back to Anatolia, 
captured a castle on the Gallipoli peninsula in 1311 and managed to keep it for at 
least one year. 

Clearly the Ottomans began to view the crossing into Thrace as inevitable and, 
perhaps, even as an easy operation. Following the example of Halil Ece, Crown 
Prince Suleyman Pafa captured the important castle of Tzympe ((jlimpe) in Gallipoli 
in 1352 on his way back to Anatolia, after contributing greatly to the Byzantine 
victory against the Serbian army at Adrianople in 1352. It is possible that some inde¬ 
pendent gazi warriors were already in possession of the castle beforehand. While the 
Byzantines struggled to negotiate in order to regain Tzympe in 1354, an earthquake 
gave the Ottomans an excellent opportunity to capture the remaining castles on 
the peninsula, including the city of Gallipoli itself. The Byzantines regained the city 
with the help of Count Amedeus VI of Savoy in 1366, but by then it was too late to 
turn back the Ottomans, who had established a strong foothold in Thrace. Later, the 
Byzantines abandoned the city of Gallipoli in 1377 without a fight. 101 

Because the Ottoman standing army was in its infancy, some military leaders—the 
majority of whom were former Karesi commanders—were assigned as march lords 
and were given areas of operation. In order to keep them under control, the crown 
prince was initially assigned as the overlord. But later on a Beylerbeyi was assigned 
to this role in the European provinces, which were named Rumeli (Rumelia). How¬ 
ever, the agents of central administration were unable to exercise effective control and 
the initial military onslaught was carried out in utter disorder. Cities and towns 
changed hands several times, but the march lords managed to penetrate deep into 
western Thrace and Bulgaria following strategic advance routes. 

Even though Thrace and the eastern Balkans were dotted with numerous castles, 
these were of limited military value against the march lords because the castles of 
the Byzantine and Balkan states were not part of a coordinated defense network. 
All of them were individual castles without the support of centralized mobile units 
and, except for Salonika (Selanik) and Adrianople, the Ottomans captured them 
easily. It was at this point that Ottoman technical units and primitive siege trains 
began to show their presence. 

After a decade of confusion, Beylerbeyi Lala §ahin Pa§a finally established effective 
command and control. In order to insure security in the newly conquered territories, 
all castles and fortifications were torn down. At the same time, many nomadic groups 
were forcefully settled into the conquered territories while land-based Byzantine 
military groups remaining in strategic locations were relocated into Anatolia. In this 
way Ottoman administration managed to achieve two goals: to change the ethnic 
composition of its European possessions and to tame the unruly character of nomads 
who became loyal and law-abiding citizens in a foreign environment. The newly set¬ 
tled nomads continued to provide military service and they were organized as Yoriik 
(auxiliary corps), which mainly dealt with transportation and logistics. 102 
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The Byzantine and Balkan states failed to create a coalition against Ottoman 
onslaught because political disintegration and deep social and religious problems 
proved instrumental in blocking all diplomatic efforts. 103 Only two important 
Serbian magnates, the Vukasin and Ugljesa brothers, managed to join forces and 
collected a relatively large army. This Serbian army easily passed through Ottoman 
territory and reached Cernomen on the Marica (Merif) river, as most of the Ottoman 
army units were in the Anatolia. Lala §ahin Pa§a, however, reacted resourcefully with 
the available forces by immediately sending a reinforced vanguard under the 
command of Haci Ilbeyi to reconnoiter the enemy. Haci ilbeyi found out that the 
Serbian army had established the camp without security measures and, using his 
own initiative, he immediately launched a hasty attack on September 26, 1371. 
The Ottoman vanguard’s sudden attack (and loud noises created by them) caused a 
panic inside the Serbian camp. In the confusion many Serbian soldiers were killed 
or drowned in the nearby river, including many of their commanders. The battle of 
Cernomen (Sirp Sindigi, literally rout of the Serbs) greatly weakened the only 
regional power capable of resisting Ottoman advances. In this sense Cernomen had 
more long-lasting effects than the more famous Kosovo battle of 1389. 104 

After the battle of Cernomen new Ottoman march lords were assigned to cover 
the strategic routes heading inside the Balkans. 3 At the same time, many Byzantine, 
Serbian, and Bulgarian magnates became officially vassals of the Ottomans. From 
now on the Ottomans exploited the military potential of their Balkan vassals to the 
limit and if any of them showed insubordination their territory was immediately 
ransacked by the march lords and they lost everything they had. b Ever farsighted 
Murad did not forget to take measures against Venice by renewing commercial agree¬ 
ments and ties with Genoa. 107 

During these early phases of the invasion of the Balkans, the Ottomans showed 
their inherent pragmatism and adaptability to new environments, which would 
prove to be a key element of Ottoman administration in the coming years. 108 After 
the conquest of Thrace the Ottomans understood that they did not have the military 
means to control the entire area effectively nor were there enough Turkish nomads 
for Turkification programs anymore. In turn, their initial vassalage agreements 
preferred to use former local military and administrators in their home territories, 
which created a peaceful atmosphere for transformation according to the needs of 
the Ottoman system. 10 ’ 

Under these favorable conditions Ottoman Sultan Murad I began two important 
processes. The first was the standardization and bureaucratization of the entire 
sultanate, which the Ottoman emirate had been gradually transforming since the 
1360s. Murad I sped up this transformation 110 by organizing and standardizing 
the Timar holdings and provincial army units assigned to them, creating a finance 
bureaucracy independent from the military command system and founding slave- 
based standing army units. 

Murad I and his advisors paid special attention to the family farm system (£iftlik). 
The family farm system was the nucleus of the Timar system, and this nucleus had to 
be preserved and transformed to meet the needs of the Timars. At the same time, an 
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efficient family farm system that eliminated feudal domains would create incentives 
for the Christian peasant population to support the Ottomans. In this way the 
Ottomans purposefully used the wide-ranging peasants’ protests and the age-old 
struggle between peasants and feudal lords for its own benefit. In a sense, the 
Ottomans enhanced effective centralized state control without making large changes 
in people’s lives. 111 Standardization and bureaucratization helped the state deal with 
the daily administration of the sultanate more efficiently while making the peasants 
loyal and peaceful. More importantly, however, with the help of this process, disas¬ 
ters, defeats, and succession crises did not create large problems affecting the survival 
of the state. Due to the stable manpower pool and the associated flexible financial 
system, no loss was irreplaceable. 

The second important process was related to the emirate’s expansion into Anatolia. 
From the very beginning the Ottomans suffered great difficulty in order to legitimize 
their expansion against fellow emirates. But nearly all the emirates were weakening 
after the successes of the Ottomans, who became the unquestionable leader of the 
all gazis. Even the strongest emirate of the Karamanids was unable to repeat the 
Ottoman successes when they tried to imitate the Ottomans by attacking small 
Christian castles in Cilicia without success. Nevertheless, fighting against them was 
very difficult, and this problem is evident in the chronicles’ accounts, which spoke 
of who tried to produce various excuses in order to legitimize the conquests in 
Anatolia. 112 

From the military perspective the problem was more difficult to solve. Ottoman 
soldiers were hesitant to fight against emirate soldiers, who were seen as 
comrades.At the same time, material gains and looting opportunities were limited 
in the Anatolia due to strict Islamic law regulations. Murad I solved this important 
shortcoming by using some of his new Christian vassals’ military potential and stand¬ 
ing army units. In this manner the Ottomans captured most of the territories of the 
neighboring emirates easily. By defeating the most powerful contender, Karamanids 
at Frenkyazist in 1387, Murad I clearly showed that the conquest of Anatolia was 
only a matter of time. 113 

Murad I continued to pursue his creative Balkan vassal policy in Anatolia. Former 
sipahis of the newly conquered emirates preserved their status but lost their original 
land holdings and, instead, they were assigned to Rumelian timars. 114 The Anatolian 
vassal emirates were obligated to provide military units for European campaigns. 
Generally they were placed in front of the Ottoman army to perform dangerous 
duties, as in the example of the Hamidid archers in the Kosovo battle of 1389. 115 
This policy provided several benefits. First, by performing dangerous duties the 
emirates’ soldiers lightened the burden of the Ottoman units. Second, service within 
the Ottoman army was instrumental in weakening the already shaky authority of the 
emirates. Constantly changing alliance structures and using the military potential of 
the vassals to the limit would remain a keystone of the Ottoman system in the 
coming years. 

The Battle of Kosovo (Kosova) is very important in terms of understanding Ottoman 
army organization and how it functioned with vassal troops after Murad’s 
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reorganization. We do not know the exact numbers, but from the available sources the 
composition of the Ottoman army is clear. The total numbers of the Ottoman units 
were probably not higher than 40,000, including the vassal troops and baggage train. 
The composition of the army in percentage terms was as follows: Kapikulu units— 
including the palace guards—a bit more than 5 percent, Azabs and Yayas around 
30 percent and cavalry troops more than 50 percent, which consisted of Akincis and 
Timarli Sipahis evenly. The soldiers of the vassal emirates—cavalry and infantry— 
comprised around 10 percent, and Christian vassals probably less than 5 percent. 

We know about the presence of a small light artillery unit, which played a minor 
role in the battle. Interestingly, the cavalry-infantry balance changed drastically from 
the 90 percent cavalry domination of the emirate period to a smaller 60 percent 
majority, which was one outcome of the reorganization. At the same time, other 
problems may be identified. For example, the numerical equality of Timarli Sipahis 
and Akincis shows clearly that the Timarli Sipahi system was not fully established 
and that the march lords were still very powerful. The heavy presence of the prob¬ 
lematic Yayas was also an important weakness because they had been reduced to a 
secondary position and they were very unhappy about this lost status. 1 16 It might 
be said that the results of Murad’s reorganization were mixed. 

The deployment of troops and logistical support functioned surprisingly well. 
Governors and Christian vassals prepared four large logistical concentration and dis¬ 
tribution points and various small ones along the routes of advance. Additionally, 
Ottoman units passed through difficult terrain, including mountain passes, without 
problems thanks to the preparations and deployment of auxiliary units beforehand. 
At the same time, an infant organization of civilian logistical elements (Orducu), 
which consisted of artisans, contractors, and various types of tradesmen achieved 
remarkable success. Most of these civilians were tasked by their respective guilds to 
perform services for the army during the campaign. All of them were required to sup¬ 
ply services by using their own assets—capital, equipment, and so forth—but, of 
course, with a handsome profit. The state only provided security and sometimes 
transportation. Every individual soldier (and units as well) had to buy logistical sup¬ 
port for themselves from the Orducus, which had a monopoly. Moreover, local 
tradesmen and villagers in the campaign area could only sell their merchandise and 
services through Orducus. 117 

Information about the actual conduct of the Battle of Kosovo is not clear. The 
Serbian-dominated western Balkan coalition with Bosnians, Albanians, Bulgarians, 
and small units from Hungary and Bohemia, under the command of Knez Lazar 
Hrebeljanovic, took their battle positions in Kosovo before the arrival of the Ottoman 
army. Ottoman units deployed one day after the army’s arrival on June 15, 1389. Units 
took their battle position according to old established system: left wing (Anatolia 
units), center (Kapikulu units), and right wing (Rumeli units). The Hamidid 
emirate-dominated foot archers were tasked with the forward elements. 

Most probably the Ottoman left wing launched the attack following the success of 
vanguard action. After the initial success, however, the left wing suffered heavy 
casualties against heavily armored Serbian and Bosnian infantry and began to retreat. 
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The help of the right wing prevented a possible Ottoman collapse. It is probable that 
the center also suffered a serious setback at the same time, during which Murad I 
himself was killed and many Orducus perished. Nevertheless, Ottoman units 
successfully counterattacked and captured many important Christian dignitaries, 
including the commander in chief, Knez Lazar, who were then summarily executed. 
The destruction of the enemy command cadres created a chaos in which the coalition 
units withdrew in a disorganized fashion. 118 

Both sides immediately announced themselves victorious. Most probably the 
Ottoman announcement was the correct one. Even though the Ottoman army did 
not pursue the enemy, it remained in firm possession of the battlefield. For the 
Ottomans it was a Phyrrhic victory, which would be nicknamed “big bloody 
Kosova” (Kosova Melhame-i Kiibrasi). The Ottoman army suffered heavy casualties, 
including the loss of the sultan, and only gained the upper hand after the desperate 
counterattack of the center and right wing. The Serbian-dominated coalition also 
suffered heavy casualties and, in comparison to the Ottomans, they did not have 
the means to replace them. By all accounts the Battle of Kosovo reinforced the 
Ottoman presence in the Balkans. 119 

Why the Ottoman army suffered heavy casualties and barely gained the upper 
hand with a last-minute maneuver deserves explanation. The obvious answer is the 
shortcomings related to the transformation of the military. The Kapikulu corps were 
still too small to affect the outcome. The Yaya corps with light armor and problem¬ 
atic combat value was no match against heavily armored Balkan infantry in defensive 
positions. The Akincis were essential raiders with limited conventional cavalry capac¬ 
ity, and the Timarli Sipahi corps was still in its infancy with various shortcomings. 
A secondary factor must be the decision to attack first. Instead of applying the old 
nomadic tactic of luring the enemy into an attack and then attempting to ambush 
them when they lost the cohesion of unit formations, the Ottomans attacked directly 
the heavy infantry in defensive positions. Thus, immature organizational structures 
combined with faulty tactics badly hurt the Ottoman army in this battle. 

The new sultan, Bayezid I, after dealing successfully with a succession crisis, con¬ 
tinued the transformation of the military while enlarging the sultanate in Europe 
and Anatolia. Lie insured that most of the former vassals lost their territories one 
by one and allowed the Akincis to raid all corners of the Balkans—even launching 
occasional raids into Hungary. King Sigismund of Hungary realized the imminent 
danger of an oncoming Ottoman invasion and was able to convince several impor¬ 
tant European monarchs of the idea of a crusade. This crusading army, which mainly 
consisted of Hungarians and French, was completely crashed at Nicopolis (Nigbolu) 
due to the reckless and uncoordinated attack of the French commander, Comte de 
Nevers, who was lured by a successful feigned retreat and ambush by the Ottomans 
on September 25, 1396. For the first time, the Janissaries showed their presence 
and affected the outcome of the battle by successful defensive infantry tactics that 
included the use of sharpened stakes and ditches to annihilate the French heavy 
infantry. The large number of Christian losses included many famous knights, and 
subsequent horrendous accounts by the participants convinced Western European 
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monarchs to stay away from the Balkans and East Europe, leaving this region to the 
mercy of the Ottomans. So, in a sense, Nicopolis turned out to be the last real 
crusade. Importantly, the Ottoman army later captured the last remaining Bulgarian 
strongholds and established the Danube as the strategic border in Europe. 1 " 1 

Not only did Bayezid I expand the sultanate rapidly in both directions (east and 
west), he also tried to transform rapidly the military. The nucleus of Bayezid’s trans¬ 
formation was the Kapikulu corps and slave-originated statesmen, which led to the 
alienation of many constituencies that were empowered under previous sultans. 
Bureaucratization and land registry changed the ownership of lands drastically. This, 
combined with an emerging centralized sultanate and increased taxes, alienated the 
marcher lords and nomads 122 as well as the Yayas and Azabs, who were already very 
angry about the loss of status and importance. In fact, Bayezid I was very unpopular 
among large segments of the Anatolian population, which caused many of the for¬ 
mer Turcoman emirs to seek the help of Timur (Tamerlane). Timur was the self- 
made sultan of a great Central Asian Turcoman state, who just finished the conquest 
of Iran and became the neighbor of the Ottomans. He was more than happy to enlist 
the support and cooperation of the Turcoman emirs. This was a recipe for disaster, as 
Bayezid’s excessive arrogance and confidence in the power of his military made con¬ 
frontation inescapable. 

Both sides faced each other at Angora (modern Ankara) on July 28, 1402. Timur, 
by occupying water sources and strategic ground, put Bayezid I immediately in a dif¬ 
ficult situation. The large nomadic army of Timur, which also included elephants in 
front, was nearly twice the size of the Ottoman army. Paying no attention to the 
advice of his commanders or to the exhaustion of his army, Bayezid I launched the 
attack immediately from his right wing (Anatolian units). Timur’s left wing lured 
the unwary Anatolian units into an ambush. At this decisive moment the former 
emirate soldiers changed sides and Bayezid’s right wing collapsed completely. Timur’s 
simultaneous attack on the Ottoman left wing (Rumeli units) was stopped by a stiff 
defense, but the Rumeli units lost confidence when attacked by the enemy center. 
A daring counterattack by Bayezid’s Serbian units established contact with the center 
while the remaining Rumeli units decided to withdraw. 

The Kapikulu corps at the center preserved their formation and courageously 
faced the increasing attacks of the Timur’s cavalry. Bayezid I refused to leave the 
battlefield, and by a fighting withdrawal pulled some of his remaining units back 
to a dominant hill. Part of the Ottoman center and the Serbians managed to escape 
before the encirclement, but most of the Janissaries and palace guards perished in a 
last stand, and Bayezid himself was captured by the enemy. 123 

The collapse of Ottoman army was obviously the outcome of a clash of interests 
and divided loyalties due to the rapid military transformation of the military. The 
desertion of the former emirate soldiers to the enemy provided the necessary excuse 
for the traditional military classes to flee. In addition to this, Timur managed 
to maintain the initiative from the very beginning by choosing the battlefield, con¬ 
trolling the water sources, and forcing the Ottomans to attack. Interestingly, the 
Ottoman military suffered all the problems that conventional forces had previously 
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faced against nomadic cavalry—and the Ottomans, as previous nomads, should have 
known how to deal with Timur. That they did not is clear evidence of the level of 
transformation from nomadic cavalry to a regular infantry and cavalry force. 

Some of the former emirates were restored after Timur’s decision to return their 
former lands. Bayezid’s sons immediately engaged in a civil war, and the country 
unofficially divided into three parts. The interregnum (Fetret) period continued for 
12 years (1402—1413) with vicious internecine fighting. Some of the Akinci families 
played important roles during the civil war by supporting the factions, which gave 
assurances for continuation of their semi-independent presence. Despite this vulner¬ 
able situation, the European domains of the sultanate remained quiet. The Balkan 
principalities and foreign powers like Hungary were unable to use this ideal opportu¬ 
nity (due to their own internal divisions, internecine fights, and succession crises) to 
further their interests. Instead of uniting against Ottomans, each one of the Christian 
entities preferred to play one pretender against the others, which instrumentally cre¬ 
ated an ever-changing and fluid network of alliances. Even most of the sultanate’s 
Christian subjects remained loyal and did not rebel. It is evident that the Ottomans 
managed to establish an enduring legitimate political and administration system that 
had the support of the majority of the population. 124 

In the end it was the presence of both a strong Kapikulu corps and central 
government functionaries that kept the centrifugal forces under control. Mehmed I 
followed an appeasement policy in order to unite the country again after ascending 
the throne. He satisfied the uneasy and troublesome traditional military classes with 
financial rewards, and troublemakers were eliminated quietly. He refrained from an 
offensive policy against his neighbors, and the primary activity of the Ottoman mili¬ 
tary remained focused on internal confrontations. Of course, the march lords were 
allowed to return to raiding activities after the end of the civil war 125 

Murad II immediately changed his father’s appeasement policy to that of a lim¬ 
ited offensive after successfully dealing with a succession crisis in which nearly all 
the march lords supported his uncle. He reconquered most of the Anatolian lands 
lost after Ankara battle. His offensive policy also resulted in a long but low-level 
confrontation with Venice and a sporadic but high-level confrontation with 
Hungary. While the last strongholds of Serbia fell in 1439, the Ottoman assaults 
into Transylvania (Erdel) failed against the talented Hungarian General John (Janos) 
Hunyadi. 126 

Hunyadi was the first European commander who understood the inherent weak¬ 
ness of Ottoman military at the operational and tactical levels. He launched attacks 
on the European domains of the Ottomans using a window of opportunity created 
by the seasonal nature of the Ottoman campaigns and demobilization. But he earned 
his fame by employing the Hussite war wagons (wagenburgen) widely against Ottoman 
cavalry charges. These mobile fortresses made of war wagons and light artillery were 
very effective against the lightly armored Ottoman cavalry and their arrow showers. 
The presence of heavily armored infantry strengthened Hungarian battle formations, 
but even the smart Hunyadi underestimated the pragmatism and adaptability of the 
Ottomans. Consequently, he suffered two defeats at the hands of the Ottomans, 
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which provide important illustrations in understanding the strength of their 
system. 

The anti-Ottoman league at this time was under the official command of Hungarian 
King Vladislav (Wladyslaw) I, but Hunyadi acted as de facto commander. Their 
army consisted of Hungarians, Polish, Wallachians, and some other small contin¬ 
gents. In the previous year their assault had fallen victim to the scorched earth policy 
of the Ottomans and cold weather. So this time they tried to follow rivers and the 
coastline in order to have secure logistical support. Murad II led his army directly 
towards the Christians and met them near Varna on November 10, 1444. 
Murad II and his commanders had learned the hard way that they somehow had to 
lure the enemy into an attack by abandoning their defensive superiority. Both 
Ottoman wings attacked but collapsed against the well-entrenched, heavily armored 
Christians. They then conducted a hasty retreat that provoked the enemy center to 
follow. Vladislav led the attack, which crashed headlong to Janissaries behind sharp¬ 
ened stakes and ditches. After a bitter struggle the Janissaries managed to encircle the 
enemy command group and kill Vladislav. The death of the king and the sudden 
return of the fleeing Ottoman cavalry caused panic and rout. Hunyadi managed to 
escape, but not many of his comrades. 127 

The second encounter took place in the famous battlefield of Kosovo. Hunyadi 
managed to bring together his old allies and some Western mercenaries. The Ottoman 
army met the Christians on their way to join forces with their Albanian ally Scanderbeg 
on October 17, 1448. This time the roles were changed. The Ottoman army remained 
on the defensive behind a long line of stakes and a ditch palisade that covered the entire 
front. In addition to this security measure, the Kapikulu corps at the center employed 
the same kind of war wagons that Hunyadi was famous for. In fact, the Ottomans 
founded a special military corps to use war wagons called Top Arabacilari Ocagi 
(Artillery Wagoners’ Corps). Ottomans called their version of wagenburgen as “Tabur 
Cengi,” which was obviously coined after Hussites’ term of “Tabor.” 128 The first day 
was spent with low levels of skirmishes. On the second day Hunyadi attacked mainly 
the left wing of the Ottomans without achieving any success. Then, his inspired night 
attack to the center was crushed before the Kapikulu war wagons. The Ottoman 
wings were pulled back as if to reorganize after the previous day’s attacks, and the center 
was left alone on its original position as a ruse to lure the enemy. Hunyadi tried his 
chances and attacked. The concealed wings of the Ottoman army encircled the 
attackers, and the Wallachians changed sides at this crucial moment. Most of the 
Christians were annihilated and the remaining units took refuge in a fortified camp. 
The next day Ottoman units captured the camp easily and found out that their arch 
enemy Hunyadi had already escaped. 129 

The second battle of Kosovo convinced the Europeans of the invincibility of 
Ottoman military might and of the impossibility of recapturing the Balkans. From 
now on all their efforts would focus on checking the Ottoman advance into Central 
Europe. The Battle of Kosovo of 1448 was also a turning point for the Ottoman 
military. 130 This was the first time that the Ottomans employed up-to-date battle 
tactics, such as war wagons and firearms, on a large scale while ingeniously 
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combining them with traditional cavalry tactics. They defeated not simply an ordi¬ 
nary commander but one of the best practitioners of tactics of the age. This victory 
was a critical turning point, as it set the stage for the elimination of the unruly tradi¬ 
tional military classes and for the establishment of a centralized military command 
structure. 


CHAPTER 



Classical Period, 1451-1606 


The classical period of the Ottoman military corresponds to what Professor Stanford 
J. Shaw described as the period of the apogee of Ottoman power. It began with the 
accession of Mehmed II to the throne in 1451 and extended through the reign of 
Ahmed I, ending with the Long (Habsburg) War in 1606. During this period the 
Ottomans conquered the residual Byzantine state, which had been reduced to the 
city of Constantinople, pushed north to the Danube and east into Anatolia. At the 
apex of the Ottoman conquests in the mid-1500s, Suleyman the Magnificent pushed 
deep into Hungary and Mesopotamia and made the empire the master of the eastern 
Mediterranean Sea. Later, sultans advanced into southern Russia, Caucasia, Persia, 
and North Africa. In concert with these military successes, the empire transformed 
itself into a sophisticated administrative entity of great strength, which encouraged 
diversity, culture, learning, and religious activity. 

The enduring western view of the signature characteristics of Ottoman military 
identity originated in this time frame. That view was constructed out of a seemingly 
endless series of European defeats against the superior Ottomans. That identity 
included armies composed of vast numbers of soldiers, giant cannons, and bombards, 
relentless Janissary warriors, and swarms of reckless auxiliary soldiers. It was an identity 
that rekindled ancient European memories of limitless Persian and Mongol hordes. 
It became the material from which nightmares were born and generations of European 
children learned to pray for delivery from the “Terrible Turk.” 

This chapter develops the institutionalization of a professional standing army of Jan¬ 
issaries, household cavalry, and artillery forces in the Classical period of the Ottoman 
military. It also oudines the evolution of the varied corps of professional service support 
organizations that enabled the Ottoman military to operate effectively in distant thea¬ 
ters of war. Provincial forces are examined as well as frontier forces and auxiliary corps 
(under various names). Ottoman command and control is presented, and precombat 
preparations and operations are explained. The chapter concludes with an analysis of 
the Ottoman military’s effectiveness and its structural shortcomings, which scholars 
tend to neglect in its Classical period of operations in diverse theaters of war. 
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Mehmed II and the Conquest of Constantinople 

The final accession of Mehmed II to the throne was a keystone in the history of the 
Ottoman military. Mehmed not only changed the Ottoman Sultanate into an empire 
but also dramatically transformed the military into an effective centralized armed 
force and rid the army of traditionally unruly elements. In opposition to the com¬ 
monly held opinion that the real military transformation started before the conquest 
of Constantinople, Mehmed actually used the conquest of Constantinople as a pre¬ 
tense to strengthen his position and to transform the military. During his first and 
brief reign after the voluntary abdication of his father Murad II (1444-1446), he 
faced strong opposition from some of the leading viziers, especially grand vizier 
fyandarh Halil Pasha, and from aristocratic Turkish families. These opposition groups 
tried every method to block his reforms and ambitious plans and, in the end, incited 
the Janissaries to mutiny (the Bufuk Tepe incident) and dethroned him. 1 

During his forced exile, Mehmed prepared a detailed plan to deal with the politi¬ 
cized and unruly elements within the military. After his reinstatement to the throne 
he immediately sacked key military commanders, including the Aga of Janissaries, 
Kazanci Dogan, and appointed trusted lieutenants to these positions. His next step 
was to enforce widescale disciplinary measures and harsh punishments, but even 
these measures did not satisfy him. In order to control the Janissary corps more com¬ 
pletely and to insure their loyalty, he reorganized their organizational structure and 
introduced the largest palace guard unit, the Sekban (hound keepers), into the corps. 
The Sekbans became an integral part of the corps in a short time but at the same time 
preserved their separate identity and name. 2 

After effectively curbing the Janissaries, Mehmed turned his attention to the 
technical corps of the army—especially the artillery. His fascination of military tech¬ 
nology was instrumental in the refoundation of the artillery corps, which previously 
was an ad hoc timariot unit with a very loose organizational structure. He first turned 
the artillery into a salaried standing army unit, which allowed him to deploy it 
quickly to distant points. 3 To modernize the artillery he employed European cannon 
founders and technicians like the legendary Hungarian (or Transylvanian) master 
Urban (or Orban) 4 and he also mobilized all available local military technicians, 
craftsmen, and gunsmiths. Edirne (Adrianople) became a large foundry locus where 
various groups of founders and technicians refined their designs under the personal 
supervision of Mehmed. Many cast and wrought-iron cannons were produced. His 
newly reorganized artillery batteries tested these new cannons as a part of their con¬ 
tinuous training program. Unfortunately, the details of the artillery reorganization 
and preparation for siege operations, including the gunpowder and saltpeter indus¬ 
tries, remain unclear. But we do know that at least four giant bombards (bigger than 
40 cm diameter) 5 and about 74 medium cannons were produced and organized into 
14 siege and four fortress artillery batteries. There were also an estimated 15 more 
field batteries equipped with light wrought-iron pieces. 6 

Transportation of cannons and the siege train from Edirne to Constantinople 
turned out to be as demanding as the production phase. Nearly all the population 
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of Thrace was mobilized in addition to Turcoman camel and oxen drivers coming 
from Anatolia. The engineer corps constructed new roads and bridges and improved 
old ones. During the rainy season it took 64 days (February 1 to April 5, 1453) for 
the siege train to arrive at Constantinople. It is probable that a field gun foundry 
was also established somewhere near the city. 7 

By taking into account the experiences of four failed sieges of his ancestors and 
numerous blockades, Mehmed paid special attention to securing the borders and estab¬ 
lishing naval supremacy. His diplomacy was based upon appeasement and concessions 
to achieve a desired level of security in his Balkan rear. Mehmed easily pacified his 
troublesome neighbors, the Karamanids of Anatolia and the Byzantine despots of 
Morea, by brief military incursions. 8 However, establishing naval supremacy needed 
more effort and time, and he built more than a hundred naval vessels, the bulk of 
which came from the Gallipoli dockyards. But interestingly most of them were small 
vessels, and only 20 of them were galleys—and there were no galleons or other types 
of large ships. As far as we can understand from the available data, the probable reasons 
behind not constructing large ships were a lack of know-how and limited numbers of 
experienced captains and trained crew. In fact, nearly all Mehmed s captains and crew 
were the legacy of various maritime Turcoman emirates, and their experiences were 
limited to piracy and raids. To compensate for these limitations, Mehmed assigned 
one of his trusted lieutenants from his royal household, Baltaoglu Suleyman Bey, as 
the admiral of the navy. However, his preference for loyalty rather than experience 
proved instrumental in the failure of the navy during the siege. 10 

As a careful leader Mehmed did not rely on the navy alone for the enforcement of 
the blockade of Constantinople. He decided to close the Bosporus by building a new 
fortress, which would be located on the opposite shore of the existing one in Asia 
(Anadolu Hisari or Giizelce Hisar). He accelerated the construction of the four 
large towers by assigning one each to his favorite viziers. In four and half months 
(April-August 1452) the construction of the European fortress (Rumeli Hisari or 
Bogazkesen) was finished thanks to the ambitious viziers and mobilization of entire 
western Black Sea region. Even though the design and architecture of Rumeli Hisari 
with high masonry walls and four circular towers certainly belonged to the classical 
medieval style and was old-fashioned according to contemporary Italian examples, it 
still was a remarkable accomplishment. The main works were designed to protect 
extensions of the fortress (Hisar-i Be^e) containing large bore cannons overlooking 
the sea from land and amphibious attacks. This extension with its lower walls and suit¬ 
able openings was an ideal gunnery position up to 20 large cannons. Additionally, light 
cannons and kinetic artillery were positioned on various parts of the main fortress. 
Rumeli Hisari with its older counterpart on the other side effectively blocked all sea 
traffic to and from the Black Sea. 11 

After two long years of preparation, Mehmed and the main part of the army 
arrived at Constantinople just after the siege train on April 6, 1453. He carefully 
positioned his troops against the famous land walls of Theodosius. 1_ Anatolian army 
units were positioned on the right wing (in the south) in three groups covering half 
of the walls. The Kapikulu corps remained in the center in two groups, and Rumelia 
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army units covered the left wing (in the north) with two groups. The remaining 
Rumelia army units covered the geographically separated suburb of Galata. Most of 
the heavy artillery batteries were positioned in the center under the direct command 
of the sultan himself. Due to the highly inflated numbers given by the contemporary 
chronicles, the exact size of Mehmed’s army is difficult to estimate, but its combat 
strength must been about 100,000 (including the volunteers but excluding the 
non-combatant units). 13 

Mehmed’s army was very large compared with the standards of the time. The com¬ 
mand, control, and logistical requirements were daunting. In addition to the sheer size 
of the army, only half of the men belonged to the standing army and the rest were vol¬ 
unteers and mercenaries. Some of the volunteers and mercenaries were well organized 
and properly equipped, but most of them were loosely organized groups coming from 
all corners of the Anatolia and the Balkans, which were not only Turk but also Bulgar¬ 
ian, Serb, Albanian, Greek, and even some Latin warriors. 14 Mehmed organized them 
into operational groups and assigned commanders from his standing units, who were 
officers with superior ability and authority. Any misconduct or violations were harshly 
punished, and some of the timariot units were tasked to establish screening lines 
around the army in order to deal with desertion and criminality. 

The level of effective planning and organization was more evident in logistical and 
administrative issues. The Orducus opened large markets and workshops to meet all 
the needs of the soldiers. Well stocked field depots provided necessary food and 
fodder regularly without creating problems for the local population. Law and order 
was strictly established, and even the presence of thousands of camp followers did 
not affect the order in the well-regulated camps. 

The siege of Constantinople began with artillery fire. The giant bombards damaged 
the walls, but confounding the estimates of Mehmed’s experts did not destroy them. 
Actually, these giant bombards were already out of fashion in Europe because of immo¬ 
bility, slow reloading, long cooling, and difficulty of aiming. 15 These limitations 
enabled the defenders under the able leadership of Giovanni Longo di Giustinianni 
of Genoa to repair the walls and build up palisades during the long pauses, rendering 
the slow-firing cannons ineffective. 16 Classical siege engines like mobile siege towers 
and various types of kinetic artillery were also employed, but they only wore down 
some parts of the walls. Mehmed also tried various tactics and techniques, including 
night assaults and mining operations. The Lagimci (miners-sappers) corps, which was 
reinforced with Serbian miners from Novo Brdo, managed to dig at least five tunnels 
under the walls, but all of them failed because of successful counter-mining operations. 
Surprisingly, the Byzantine army reinforced by the civilian population, foreign 
mercenaries, and volunteers successfully withstood these ingenious attacks by using 
an elaborate defensive system. 17 

In addition to these discouraging results and the ever increasing casualty figures, 
the Ottoman navy failed to breach the boom closing the entrance of Golden Horn 
and was unable to enforce the blockade effectively. Four large Christian supply ships 
ran the blockade after a day-long naval skirmish on April 20. The faulty command of 
Suleyman Bey and the ineffectiveness of medium and small Ottoman vessels against 
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the large enemy ships were the main reasons for failure. A furious Mehmed sacked 
and punished the impotent admiral, but great damage was already done to the 
morale of the besieging army as well as strengthening the defenders. 18 

The ever resourceful Mehmed immediately sped up one of the most daring and 
brilliant plans of the age: the moving of ships overland across the hills into the Chris¬ 
tian anchorage in the Golden Horn. In a short time a special causeway was built 
using greased logs, and about 70 small vessels were transported over the hills into 
the Golden Horn in a single night (April 22). Complete surprise was achieved. The 
Ottoman vessels under the protection of artillery were able to force the Byzantine 
fleet to seek refugee near the entrance away from the vulnerable parts of the sea walls. 
This forced Giustinianni to remove units from the land walls to face a new threat. 
Moreover, he had to reinforce these units with additional soldiers when Ottoman 
units built a new floating bridge over the Golden Horn, enabling them to move units 
more freely. The Christian situation in the Golden Horn became desperate when a 
newly designed large mortar had begun to shell the Byzantine fleet, sinking some 
of them. According to several witnesses Mehmed personally directed and was 
involved in the design of this particular mortar. 19 

Even though the Byzantine defenses and morale were increasingly weakened (par¬ 
ticularly after seeing Ottoman vessels in the Golden Horn) the Ottoman side also 
suffered significant problems. The conservative governing elite under the leadership 
of (jiandarh Halil Pasha was increasingly unhappy and vocal with each passing day. 
They were certain about the impossibility of the fall of Constantinople and were 
uneasy with the increasing risk of a European army of relief coming to the aid of 
the city. However, the real reason for their opposition was an ever-increasing struggle 
between the aristocratic families and the Kuls of the sultan. They wanted to preserve 
their political power and hereditary positions within the government. They were well 
aware of the grand design of Mehmed and their fate at his hands when the city fell. 
In addition to this opposition, the failure of two massive frontal assaults and high 
numbers of casualties convinced an important percentage of Mehmed’s soldiers of 
the futility of the continuation of the siege. 20 

Mehmed once again displayed his leadership abilities in the climatic conclusion of 
the siege. He convinced the respected religious figures and ulema to support the siege 
and he encouraged his soldiers by talking about divine omens and signs. He also 
made use of the financial expectations and greed of the soldiers by promising three 
days of looting and plunder. All his available units were organized into three waves 
and positioned mainly against three breaches, which had finally been created in the 
walls. The final assault started before dawn on May 29, 1453. The first wave con¬ 
sisted of mercenaries and volunteers who bore the brunt of the attack and were virtu¬ 
ally annihilated, but at the same time wore out the defense further. Azabs attacked as 
a second wave and nearly scaled the walls. At this critical moment Mehmed ordered 
the final wave of Janissaries to attack. The defense collapsed after a last stand, and 
Ottoman soldiers poured into the city. The Ottoman navy left its position and joined 
the looting as well. This created an opportunity for some of the defenders to flee by 
sea. 21 At the end of a brief period of carnage and looting Mehmed (using his new and 
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prestigious title Fatih or the Conqueror) enforced law and order. He immediately 
started rebuilding and began the development of his new capital. From this date until 
the collapse of the empire, Constantinople or Istanbul remained the capital of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The conquest of Constantinople was seen by the Christian and Muslim worlds as 
the realization of apocalyptic oracles and as the beginning of a new era. The first los¬ 
ers of this new era were aristocratic Turkish families and the old military classes. 
Mehmed eliminated leading members of the opposition immediately. As in the 
example of £andarh Halil Pasha they were first stripped of their positions and sent 
into exile. Later on, one by one, they were executed and their power bases completely 
destroyed by the confiscation of assets and exile of family members. 22 

The second group of losers was the unruly traditional military classes, especially the 
semi-independent frontier units: the Akmcis and Turcoman tribal warriors. Of course 
their power bases were already weakened after the Kapikulu corps became the most 
powerful Ottoman military force, but the fall of Constantinople turned out to be the 
final blow. This effectively and symbolically ended the frontier emirate mentality and 
structure of the military. From this point either they accepted their reduced status 
and became a kind of timariot unit under close surveillance of functionaries of the cen¬ 
tralized government or continued their opposition and lost everything. -3 The Akmcis 
passed through this process more easily than the nomadic warriors who lost most of 
their privileges as a military class and actually became part of the Reaya. However, 
not all of the nomadic tribes consented; an important percentage of them migrated 
to the east to reestablish their fortunes in eastern Anatolia and Iran. 

Why did the city fall after withstanding dozens of sieges over hundreds of years? The 
common answer is because of the giant bombards. We know that one of the most 
important shortcomings of the unsuccessful 1422 siege was lack of heavy cannons. 
We also know that Mehmed’s siege artillery batteries destroyed the walls and demoral¬ 
ized Byzantines. But it is also obvious that defenders managed to repair the breaches 
and damaged walls successfully and for a brief time regained their confidence. Regard¬ 
less of the merits of the cannons, the real reason behind the victory was the leadership 
of Fatih Sultan Mehmed and the efficient Ottoman military machine that he created. 
While the Ottoman military previously made use of the capabilities of cannons, 
Mehmed led them properly and even involved himself personally in designing, manu¬ 
facturing, and firing. However, it was his flexible leadership style that capitalized on 
innovation that turned the tide. Without the dynamic presence of Mehmed himself 
Constantinople likely might have stood another siege. 24 

The Military Organization 
Kapikulu Ocaklari: Sultan’s Standing Army 
Janissaries 

Being the nucleus of all the standing forces of the empire and reflecting the 
increasing importance of infantry in combat, the Janissaries became the most 
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important corps in terms of combat effort and remained so until the end of the 
seventeenth century. Without doubt Mehmed II played an important role not only 
by defining and creating a new mission and organizational structure for the corps, 
but more importantly for providing opportunities for it to gain prestige and reputa¬ 
tion. For example, he purposefully allocated the prestigious final victorious assault on 
the walls of Constantinople to the Janissaries and publicized their role in public. The 
unfortunate Azabs and other auxiliary troops were decimated in order to wear down 
the enemy and received no public acclaim. 

Mehmed continued his reorganization of the Janissaries after the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople. He replaced the old military scribes who were raised within the corps 
with civilian scribes independent of the corps hierarchy in order to prepare muster 
lists in which all details of individual soldiers were kept. This kept financial spending 
under the direct control of the government. 25 He moved the main Janissary barracks 
from the city of Edirne and founded a new Acemi Ocagi in addition to the one in 
Gallipoli. The Istanbul Acemi Ocagi became the biggest Janissary military training 
institution in a short time—reaching a strength of 3,000 to 4,000 men organized 
into 31 Odas (companies). Although the original length of the training period— 
eight to nine years—was preserved, in reality, due to the constant nature of cam¬ 
paigns and increasing number of assignments to the provinces, the average length 
of stay in the hearth was between five to six years. 26 In addition to military training 
the Acemis continued to carry out various manual labor tasks for the palace and offi¬ 
cial institutions. They were also tasked to provide security and other services during 
the absence of Janissary combat units. 27 

Of interest, while the Dev§irme became the main source of the Janissary and other 
corps, the practice of selecting youth just after the conquest of large towns continued 
on. Mehmed II was especially very keen on carrying out the selection by himself. 28 
Ideally every seven years several regiment commanders of the Janissary corps were 
tasked to collect/select youths, each one to a particular province. Even though young¬ 
sters from villages were preferred, occasionally sons of local notables were also 
chosen. Each 40 family unit had to provide one youth (preferably between the age 
groups of 14 to 18). There were several examples in which the Dev§irme was ordered 
in five-year, or even three-year cycles. With the increased bureaucratization and 
standardization the government enforced detailed recruitment procedures and vari¬ 
ous control measures, and it became very a strict operation. However, cases of abuse 
and misconduct continued to be reported, such as receiving bribes, frightening 
locals, abstaining from one village over collecting from another. So the strict regula¬ 
tions and controls managed to limit these abuses but not completely stop them.~ 

The European provinces were the main source of the Dev§irme but were not the 
only ones. The government also applied the Dev§irme to Anatolian provinces from 
time to time. In addition to Muslim recruitment, the government targeted the 
Southern Slav groups more often but refrained from recruiting from some nations 
(i.e., Russians, Persians, Jews, and Gypsies). The administration perceived Russians 
and Persians as unruly and treacherous, Jews as a mercantile class, and Gypsies 
as unworthy and corrupt. The Bosnians remained a favorite Dev§irme target group 
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even after converting to Islam, and they were sought after especially as personnel for 
royal household duties and for the artillery corps. 30 

With the passage of time and with increasing numbers of senior soldiers within the 
corps, the government decided to relax the non-marriage rule and gave permission 
for marriage to limited numbers of old and meritorious soldiers during the mid¬ 
sixteenth century. This limited relaxation effectively became a major policy change 
after the sons of Kapikulu soldiers (Kuloglu) gained acceptance in the corps. The 
repercussions of this policy change remained minimal during this period, but as will 
be seen, became an important factor after the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

The organizational structure and command and control system of the Janissary 
corps changed dramatically after the addition of the Sekban units, which was the 
outcome of a deliberate decision to reinforce the loyalty of the corps to the sultan. 
However, in relatively short time the loyalty of the corps became problematic once 
again. Sultan Bayezid II 3 ~ discovered that a particular commander of the Sekban 
units (Sekbanba§i) was involved in a conspiracy against him. He immediately sacked 
him and changed the policy of assigning Sekbanba§i to the post of Yeniperi Agasi 
(commander in chief of the Janissary corps). Instead, he decided to assign Agas from 
his household in order to be sure of the loyalty of the corps. This assignment policy 
continued without change until 1641, and thereafter Agas were assigned from within 
the corps. Following his father’s approach Bayezid founded the Aga Boliikleri 
(commander’s own regiments) as the personal retinue of the Aga in order to give 
him power and leverage within the corps. 33 

After these two drastic changes the structure of the corps became stable and did 
not change except that the numbers of regiments continued to rise until the end of 
the sixteenth century. The final number of regiments were 101 Cemaat (or Yaya) 
Ortas, 61 Aga Boliikleri and 34 Sekban Ortas. 34 Although the number of regiments 
then stabilized, the personnel strength the corps continued to rise from 8 to 10,000 
during the mid-sixteenth century to 13,357 in 1560 and growing to over 35,000 at 
the end of the sixteenth century. This unintended rise is understandable when taking 
into account the increasing need for trained infantry and the successful introduction 
and use of firearms by the Janissaries. 35 

The Janissary Ortas were the first permanent infantry regiments in all of Europe 
and were founded at least 100 years before any other example. 36 Originally the entire 
corps was organized as a single regiment but later, with the increase in strength, each 
of the Ortas became a separate regiment with distinctive heraldries and traditions. 
Until the mid-sixteenth century additional regiments were founded in order to per¬ 
form special tasks but later, because of the increasing need for musketeers, the size 
and numbers of specialized regiments multiplied. For example, the 82nd Zenberekpi 
Orta was founded to use heavy steel crossbows (Zenberek), likewise the 22nd and 
92nd Tiifenkci Ortas were founded to provide training and assistance in the use of 
firearms. Not all the activations of new regiments were related to weapon systems. 
For example, the 64th Zagarci, 68th Turnaci and 71st Seksoncu (Samsoncu) Ortas 
were founded to breed hounds and other animals of prey and to participate in royal 
hunting parties. Of course, over time, all became standard infantry regiments, and 
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their original hunting duties became a legacy and were enshrined in regimental 
symbology. 37 

The elan and cohesion within each regiment was very strong. The Janissaries were 
very proud of their respective regiments and they generally identified themselves with 
the units so much that each regiment became something of a great family. Most of 
the men tattooed the symbols of the units on their shoulders. Interestingly, the most 
revered object for entire Janissary corps was the sacred cauldron “Kazan-i §erif.” 
Similarly, the cauldrons of each regiment were more sacred than their respective stan¬ 
dards or flags. 

Another symbol of Janissary prestige and identification was their distinctive uni¬ 
forms. Initially their distinctive high white bonnets were their signature, but later 
on detailed uniform regulations were put into use that clearly defined all the different 
uniforms of the Janissaries and other Kapikulu corps. Obviously the Ottoman 
government understood the importance of uniforms in order to promote elan, raise 
morale and discipline, and for the practical application of differentiating friend and 
foe. Moreover, the Ottomans were well ahead of their counterparts by standardizing 
uniforms for their troops at least 200 years before any European state. 37 The 
government regularly issued the uniform, including an overcoat and shoes (or the 
monetary value of it) to each soldier. The uniforms were simple but functional and 
sturdy. The colors of the uniforms and shoes showed the status, such as yellow shoes 
for high-ranking officers, black for junior officers, and red for soldiers. A variety of 
head gear was also instrumental in establishing rank, unit, and merit, such as award¬ 
ing heroic soldiers with a distinctive turban. 40 

Clearly in the beginning, by employing varied cosmetic apparel, the government 
went to great lengths to create identities and elan. However, later through spending 
military careers together, facing dangers, and sharing the harsh life of a soldier, these 
shared identities became self sustaining and became strong traditions in their own 
right. The intimate connection with the Bektafi religious order and its increased 
activities within the corps also played an important role in this sense." 11 Not surpris¬ 
ingly, the harshest punishment for any Janissary was not capital punishment but to 
be sacked from his regiment. The obvious outcome of this elan and cohesion was bit¬ 
ter competition between the regiments. Regiment members used every opportunity 
(especially combat) to outperform other regiments so as to receive more financial 
awards and to gain fame. However, the Janissaries always stood together against all 
other groups including, occasionally, the sultan. And clearly this unity deterred them 
from any permanent alliance to a particular military commander. The solidarity 
within the corps later became very dangerous for the government after the politiciza¬ 
tion of the corps, which made use of this solidarity to start uprisings or launch 
42 

coups. 

The command and control system and the role of officers are unclear today and 
there is no specific study concerning these issues. We know a great deal about the 
protocols, the uniforms, and the administrative functions of the officers, but there 
is very little information about their combat duties, inner system, or the interactions 
between them. The officer corps of the Janissaries was not separated from the other 
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ranks, and there was no separate officer training school or training corps. Except for 
the posts of Yeniferi Agasi and Sekbanba§i all military officers were commissioned 
from within the membership of the corps. Each regiment trained and selected its 
own officers within the regiment according to seniority, merit, and courage. So, in 
theory, except for the posts of “(Jorbaci” or “Boliikba§i” (regiment commander) all 
officer positions within the regiment were allocated only to the members of the regi¬ 
ment. In case of any vacancy, that position would most likely be filled by promoting 
the next ranking senior person. Certainly one of the most bizarre aspects of the 
Janissaries was the naming of titles for its officer corps. Most of the junior and 
middle-ranking Janissary officer titles were closely related with kitchen terminology, 
such as naming regiment commanders as (Jorbaci (soup maker), quartermaster offi¬ 
cers as Affiba§i (chief cook), or lieutenants as Odaba§i (chief of chamber). This was 
due not because officers spent more time for supervising food supply than leading 
in war, but rather to the revered status of regimental cauldrons! 43 

The promotion system for higher command posts was a bit complicated. There 
was a clear hierarchy above the level of regimental commander in which some posts 
were more prestigious and higher in rank than others. Essentially after promotion 
to a regimental command, an officer looked forward to an opening at the prestigious 
super-regimental level of posts called the “Katar Agalari” (commanders of the con¬ 
voy). In case of filling an opening at this level every Aga below the selectee would 
move up. The vacancy at the bottom was then filled by a meritorious commander 
of a regiment. That meant that after getting assigned to the lowest Katar Agalari post, 
an officer would be promoted automatically to any vacancy in the higher posts. 44 

Due to the linear promotion system, if the sultan or Yeniferi Agasi decided to pass 
over a high-ranking officer for promotion to a certain position, he had no alternative 
but to grant him a suitable Timar and send him out of the corps with honor. There 
was another alternative for low ranking officers in addition to granting a Timar, 
which was reassignment to the household cavalry (Kapikulu Siivarileri) regiments 
with better pay. So, in a sense, the linear promotion system provided job security 
by protecting the rights of the individual. 45 The linear promotion system would 
become a great problem after the end of seventeenth century, but during the classical 
period it eliminated such corrupt practices as favoritism, birth rights, or selling and 
purchasing commissions, whereas European armies continued to suffer these prob¬ 
lems for two more centuries. 46 

The static nature of the organizational structure after Suleyman I - Kanuni (the 
lawgiver) Sultan Suleyman, who was also known as “the Magnificent,” created vari¬ 
ous problems, the most important of which, in terms of command and control, 
was the lack of a military staff under the direct control of Yeniferi Agasi. This might 
be understandable during the foundation period with a corps of only a 1,000 strong 
or perhaps even the 15,000 strong corps of the sixteenth century. But especially after 
the rapid increase of the corps during the Long War (1593-1606) and because of the 
introduction of new tactics and combat formations, the military staff became essen¬ 
tial. However, the Ottomans failed to create military staffs and, consequently, the 
Yeniferi Agasi, with only civilian assistants (Aga Divani) who had very limited 
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military experience, lost effective operational command and control. An associated 
problem in command at lower levels was a shortage of officers. The number of officer 
positions within the regiments remained constant even after increases in personnel 
strength. As the strength of regiments rose from its original numbers of 100 to about 
700 during the seventeenth century, the number of officer positions remained 
unchanged at five, and only the number of NCO positions increased. To compensate 

some NCO positions, notably the Odaba§i, they were upgraded to officer 
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positions. 

In terms of social security and welfare the Janissary corps had the best system and 
more rights than any other corps in the empire and which certainly exceeded those in 
contemporary Europe as well. The Janissaries were entitled to receive a salary (Ulufe) 
every three months. The government always paid special attention to paying the sala¬ 
ries regularly, keeping them competitive and in line with market prices. The 
government also provided food and other expendables at fixed prices, which in turn 
became a sort of supplementary income during the inflationist periods. Salaries were 
always paid according to very detailed financial arrangements and involved a 
ceremony where Janissaries pledged their loyalty and dedication to the sultan and 
his government. This affirmation of loyalty might be the reason why the Janissaries 
were given a special payment at every succession of the new sovereign. Additionally, 
the Ottoman government made use of financial awards effectively and gave special 
bonuses during difficult campaigns or after its successful outcome. In truth, the com¬ 
petitive and regular salary was a critical factor in maintaining the elan of the corps 
and, ultimately, in generating combat success. At the same time, it was instrumental 
in both attracting recruits and for creating reasons to remain in the corps as profes¬ 
sional soldiers. This economic incentive, therefore, was to become an important issue 
at the end of the classical period with the influx of personnel recruited from non- 
Dev$irme backgrounds." 18 

In addition to promotion opportunities, Janissaries who served loyally and hon¬ 
estly but who demonstrated average talent and limited achievement had the right 
of retirement within and outside the corps and could also be granted Timars. These 
old Janissaries could be assigned to frontier fortresses with a good pension or 
remained within the main barracks (Korucu or Oturak) to perform some simple 
tasks—mainly during the campaigns—and were awarded a reasonable pension. 
Additionally, the families of fallen Janissaries were also taken good care of by the 
state. The male descendant was guaranteed admittance to the Acemi Ocagi, and 
occasionally financial aids were granted whereby regiments provided allowances from 
the regimental fund. Interestingly, in order to increase money in the funds, the fund¬ 
raising officer of the regiment generally invested the money into the market by giving 

loans with interest, which eventually became economically important to the 
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empire. 

The Janissaries were light infantrymen—although there were very limited num¬ 
bers of privileged mounted Janissaries involved in traditional hunting duties 8 but 
the corps remained foot soldiers until the very end. Initially all were equipped with 
composite bows and swords. They also used a special short spear, battleaxes, and 
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other infantry weapons but only as secondary weapons or on special ceremonial occa¬ 
sions. Over time the Janissaries acquired some of the weapons of their adversaries as 
preferred weapons, the Mamluk sword, Damascene knife, and European battleaxe 
for example. Most probably firearms were introduced into the corps during the first 
half of fifteenth century. As far as we know from the available sources, only a few reg¬ 
iments were initially equipped with firearms, but as firearms reliability grew the 
remainder of the corps acquired them. Additionally, a kind of primitive hand gre¬ 
nade (Elkumbarasi) became a well-liked and common weapon after the 1560s. 51 

The Ottoman leadership came to understand the potential and importance of fire¬ 
arms in a remarkably short time. However, they insisted on keeping composite bows 
while most European nations (a notable exception was the English insistence on 
keeping the longbow up until 1589) discontinued the old missile weapons that 
required long and continuous training because they could replace them with easily 
learned firearms. A rare blend of pragmatism and conservatism played an important 
role in this decision. The Ottomans had great faith in the capability of their tradi¬ 
tional main weapon—the composite bow. Moreover, early firearms (arquebuses 
and match-lock muskets) were often faulty, unreliable, and slow. In comparison, 
composite bows were accurate, reliable, and had a high rate of fire (nine to 10 shots 
per minute against one shot per two to three minutes). A well-trained archer also had 
greater effective range of up to 300 meters, whereas hitting a target with a firearm 
farther than 70 meters was pure coincidence. 5 ~ 

To maintain proficiency in archery the Janissaries had the advantage of the Acemi 
Ocagt in which every soldier spent a mandatory average of six years. After this long 
training period, on the job training within the regiments and weekly weapons train¬ 
ing under the control of gunnery specialists gave ample opportunities to succeed in 
marksmanship. This was such an institutional priority that commanders took active 
roles, for example the 54th Aga Boliik commander was the master archer, and 
Tufenkciba§i was the master gunner of the whole corps. Thus, the Ottomans had 
unique advantages enabling them to maintain composite bows side by side with fire¬ 
arms, which compensated for the shortcomings of the early firearms. 53 

For these reasons archery reached its apex of development during the classical 
period, and most of the famous Ottoman archers, such as Tozkoparan iskender, 
Takyecikulu §iica, Miralem Ahmed Aga, came from this time. The inevitable decline 
of the bow as a combat weapon started after the massive influx of muskets into nearly 
all standing army units. However, archery as a sport remained an important part of 
Janissaries’ daily life and commanders encouraged its continuance. 54 As a byproduct 
of regular and continuous weapons and marksmanship training, either as a part of 
combat training or as a sporting activity, the government successfully dealt with the 
inevitable entropy of barracks life during peacetime. 

We have very limited information about Janissary combat formations and how 
they actually fought other than the “Tabur Cengi” formation. Generally they posi¬ 
tioned artillery at the center, and often a screen of Azabs covered their front and 
household cavalry positioned behind them or on the flanks. We also know that the 
Janissaries preferred several rows of deep formations and achieved a continuous 
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barrage of fire by rotating rows forward. They were able to maintain this formation 
even against heavy enemy fire because of their discipline, courage, and training. 
Occasionally, some regiments were positioned within linear trenches during defen¬ 
sive battles, but in the open, taking cover against incoming fire or breaking from 
the lines were always seen as cowardly acts. 56 To keep this from happening, junior 
officers, NCOs, and elderly soldiers were tasked to keep the lines intact and in com¬ 
bat their duties were focussed on this important task. 

The Janissaries mainly employed the deep formations described previously for 
defensive purposes. Unfortunately, we do not know many of the details of their 
offensive formations, which remain problematic. Although there were several instan¬ 
ces where deep formations were employed offensively, but as far as the available sour¬ 
ces state the Janissaries preferred to launch all out assault at the first real opportunity. 
This usually occurred when the enemy main body was within close proximity and 
had already lost coherent battle formation. The Janissaries then unleashed themselves 
with full speed and in loose regimental formations. 57 Loose regimental assault for¬ 
mations remained the norm of the classical period but soon lost in importance as 
the number of musketeers rose within the corps. 

The Janissaries preferred fighting against European enemies with the exception of 
fighting in Wallachia and Moldavia, rather than in the east—even though battles 
against the Europeans were more deadly. The reasons were very simple. First, fight¬ 
ing against fellow Muslims was always difficult from the moral and motivational 
view. Second, as regular light infantry, the Janissaries were reluctant to fight against 
enemies against which they could not use their tactics, techniques, and weapons. 
On the eastern and the southern frontiers, most of the time the Janissaries faced light 
cavalry enemies who used nomadic tactics and techniques and consequently proved 
elusive and difficult foes. Even when nomadic enemies decided to face the Ottomans 
in a pitched battle, the Janissaries suffered degradation in the effective application of 
their combat potential. For this reason the timariot and household cavalry units were 
essential for the successful combat performance of the Ottomans against eastern 
enemies. 

Even though the Ottoman government paid special attention to logistics and wel¬ 
fare of the Janissaries, life in military, especially during campaigns, was very difficult. 
With their sound training background and spartan lifestyle in the barracks, however, 
the Janissaries were well adapted to these hardships. The men were very sturdy and 
faced easily the difficulties of the long and constant campaigns. They were able to 
march continuously with heavy burdens through difficult terrain, often under con¬ 
stant enemy harassment. The Janissaries proved their value continuously during this 
period. They fought obediently in most instances without regard for their individual 
safety and rarely fled or surrendered. 58 Sometimes even their presence was enough to 
frighten an adversary. Mahmud Pasha made use of their reputation by ordering his 
engineers to wear Janissary uniforms to frighten the defenders of Smenderovo 
(Semendire) to surrender—a ruse that actually worked well. 59 

Because of their loyalty, combat effectiveness, and reliability, the government 
began to assign new tasks to the corps. Beginning with Mehmed II, the Janissaries 
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were tasked to guard important fortresses for periods of up to three years in a row. 60 
Moreover, during the final years of Suleyman I, Janissary garrisons were established 
in important provincial centers to control the ambitions of the governors and to pro¬ 
vide law and order due to the unreliability or ineffectiveness of the Sipahis in carrying 
out these duties. Small units of Janissaries were tasked temporarily to carry out these 
duties. In this respect, providing law and order in Istanbul was the main peacetime 
duty of the Janissaries stationed there. Different tasks involving law and order duties, 
such as guarding important institutions and embassies, police, fire, and constabulary 
duties were also assigned to some regiments. 61 

The Household Cavalry (Kapikulu Suvarileri) 

“Kapikulu Suvarileri Ocagi” (literally the Hearth of the Cavalrymen of Gate 
Slaves) was most probably founded by Murad I as a royal guard unit. Logically the 
first regiment, the “Silahdar,” was manned initially from royal servants and pages. 
Its initial strength probably did not exceed 100. Subsequently, following the 
Islamic-Seljukid tradition of enlisting the sons of the leading aristocratic families, a 
second regiment, the “Sipah,” was founded. In a short time both regiments became 
very attractive assignments due to high salaries and proximity to the sultan. Later, 
four other regiments (Boliikat-i Erbaa) were founded simultaneously; two “Ulufeci” 
(salaried men) and two “Gureba” (poor, stranger) regiments. They were commonly 
called the “Alti Boltik Halki” (literally, people of six regiments). 6- 

During the military reorganization of Mehmed II the force gained its permanent 
character and organization. The Sipah became the most prestigious regiment, fol¬ 
lowed in turn by the Silahtar, the Ulufecis, and the Gurebas. At the same time, the 
recruitment policy changed drastically and sons of the nobles were taken out of 
the recruitment pool. Mehmed introduced merit, valor, and loyalty as the guiding 
criteria for enlistment. Pages of the palace school (Enderun ifoglanlari) and youths 
from other royal schools were assigned, according to their talent, merit, and age, to 
the first two regiments. Meritorious and veteran Janissaries were assigned also to 
the first four regiments as an award, which amazed contemporary western observ¬ 
ers. 63 The last two regiments, the Gurebas, were filled with military personnel and 
volunteers who routinely displayed extreme bravery and valor in combat. There 
was also a promotion system between the regiments. For example, if the cavalrymen 
in the low-ranking regiments showed merit and proved themselves in combat they 
would be promoted to the high-ranking regiments. During the sixteenth century 
the sons of the Suvaris (Velede§) gained access to the regiments in an apprenticeship 
status as well. 64 

The army’s organizational structure was very simple. The “Boliik” (file or section) 
was the basic unit, which originally consisted of eight to 10 cavalrymen but later 
reached levels of 25 to 30. The other units below the regiment were temporary tacti¬ 
cal formations, and there were five junior and mid-ranking officer positions as well as 
one scribe position within each regiment. These officers were commissioned within 
each regiment according to valor, merit, seniority, and the availability of vacant 
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positions, but the regiment commanders (Boliik Agalari) were generally assigned 
from the palace. 65 

The numerical strength increased continuously from a mid-fifteenth century 
strength of 8,000 men to 20,869 men in 1609. The increase affected the Sipah and 
Silahdar regiments while the strength of Ulufecis and Gurebas remained relatively 
unchanged at about 1,000 each. But the available combat strength doubled if the 
apprentices and armed servants were added in the total. 66 

With the increase in regiments and in strength, the Siivaris became more of an elite 
corps than a royal guard unit. Their weapons were nearly the same as the Sipahis, 
but their armor and mounts were of better quality. 67 Later during the last quarter of 
the sixteenth century about 10 percent of the Siivaris began to use firearms in addition 
to their traditional weapons. The Siivaris, having many former Janissaries within their 
ranks, were probably more adaptable to firearms than the Sipahis. 68 The cavalrymen 
of first four regiments brought armed servants with them according to their respective 
salary. They always moved with the sultan or the commander in chief and positioned 
themselves around him in battle. The Silahdar regiment was also tasked to monitor 
road building and maintenance activity of the engineers and other auxiliary units. 
All regiments stayed in their assigned positions during battles to protect the sultan, 
high-ranking officials, the treasury, and the standard. However, they often took part 
in combat in the final moments to reinforce successful attacks or to save the day. Some 
of the Siivaris were also tasked to perform courier duties. 65 

We also know that Siivari companies were attached frequently to various types of 
provincial expeditionary forces as reinforcements. The main reason behind these 
assignments was to enforce discipline on, and to control, the provincial units. Addi¬ 
tionally, the government tried very hard to keep the military readiness of the Siivaris 
high by keeping them busy. For example, two Siivari companies from the Gureba 
regiments were tasked to reinforce a raiding mission of Akincis into Hungary 
in 1475. 70 

During peacetime only Sipah and Silahdar formations remained in and around 
Istanbul. All the other regiments were deployed in nearby provinces. This was a func¬ 
tion of the limited amounts of grazing pastures around the city. However, some of 
their personnel were assigned away on temporary border guard duties. They also per¬ 
formed several administrative duties, of which tax collection was the most important. 
Tax collection was an important and profitable duty, which was open to corruption 
and was instrumental in the eventual decay of the organization. 71 In addition to 
these classical tasks, during the final years of Suleyman I, they were ordered to mon¬ 
itor the loyalty of the Sipahis and to provide security in the provinces. Even though 
the Janissaries also carried out similar duties due to their long history of presence 
and established relations, the Siivaris remained more powerful in the provinces in 
contrast to their weakness in Istanbul. 72 

The Siivaris and Janissaries together were used initially to keep provincial 
army units loyal, but later sultans and high officials began to use the Siivaris against 
Janissaries to counterbalance their political power. This policy created an ever¬ 
lasting tension and hostility between both corps. Even though Siivaris had high 
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salaries and prestigious positions they were never able to gain more political power 
than the Janissaries, and their contribution to Ottoman military might remained 
limited. 73 

The Artillery Corps (Topcu Ocagi) 

We know that the Ottomans began to use cannons during the first battle of 
Kosovo (1389), but we do not know how and when a standing artillery corps was 
founded. Most probably the first artillery units were founded during the reign of 
Bayezid I. 74 However, they were more or less independent units created around a 
particular master gunner-founder to perform services during a certain campaign or 
siege. This ad hoc arrangement remained until the accession of Mehmed II. In order 
to achieve his grand design, the conquest of Constantinople, he enlisted all the avail¬ 
able European and native master gunners, cannon founders, and other engineers/ 
technicians and organized them into a single corps, the Topfu Ocagi (literally hearth 
of the cannoneers). 75 

With the conquest of Constantinople the newly founded artillery corps became 
legendary not only within the Ottoman military but also within the Old World 
as well. Their importance was soon proven again during the battle of Otlukbeli 
(Ba§kent) against the Akkoyunlu Sultanate. In this battle, Ottoman artillery 
employed in concert with war wagons created havoc within the ranks of the nomadic 
Akkoyunlu army. While other factors such as discipline were important, the artillery 
overshadowed the rest. 76 The continuous campaigns of Mehmed created a conducive 
atmosphere, opportunities, and the financial assets for the artillery corps to improve 
its organizational structure, increase personnel, and acquire new weapons. 

The post-Mehmed artillery corps essentially consisted of two main branches, 
cannon foundries and field artillery units. After their initial experience with ad hoc 
artillery units, the Ottomans initially emphasized cannon production and secondly 
the gunners. The first cannon foundry was established in Edirne and later moved 
to Istanbul, where it was known as the Tophane-i Amire (the Imperial Cannon 
Foundry). 77 The Tophane remained the biggest and most important foundry of the 
military until the end of the empire. Various foundries were opened and later closed 
in provincial centers according to the current needs of the time. Some of these local 
foundries even surpassed the Tophane in terms of importance and production, but 
only briefly and usually during the conduct of a particular campaign. It was also a 
common practice for Ottoman expeditionary forces to carry the necessary materials 
and to cast cannons in front of besieged fortifications. 78 Field casting operations were 
so practical and effective that there were reported cases of casting done on mountain- 
tops. 75 The field casting operations generally remained under the control of the 
Tophane (and occasionally local foundries) until the creation of an expeditionary 
cannon foundry company in 1667. 80 

The quality of Ottoman cannons in terms of casting and design is still a controver¬ 
sial topic. According to both contemporary observers of the Ottoman Empire and 
modern scholars, Ottoman cannons clearly lagged behind the West European 
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designs by clinging to older huge bombards of poor-quality metal composition. 81 
However, modern researchers are revising this commonly held conviction. According 
to recent findings, Ottoman military engineers managed to produce cannons with 
up-to-date designs in line with their European counterparts until the beginning of 
eighteenth century. The impressive series of siege victories against the modern for¬ 
tresses of Hungary during the second half of sixteenth century also proved the level 
of Ottoman artillery technology and its field application to be on par with Europe. 
Additionally, most of the technologically related problems that affected the Ottoman 
artillery system were common problems also affecting its archenemies, the Habsburg 
Empire and Venice. Last, but not least, it is almost impossible to validate some of the 
commonly held notions concerning the Ottoman artillery, such as the alleged 
inferior metal composition, without conducting extensive research and scientific 
analysis on the cannon themselves. 82 

In reality, the empire had distinctive advantages in comparison to its rivals. Impor¬ 
tantly, and in opposition to most of the European states, the empire had the necessary 
mineral ore deposits (except tin) and made use of them in more than 25 gunpowder 
mills and 19 cannon foundries in the various corners of its provinces (excluding smaller 
or temporary facilities). The Ottomans established a very effective administrative- 
financial bureaucracy in order to control cannon production and to meet the needs 
of the military conducting campaigns in various theaters. 83 

The Ottoman Empire did not suffer difficulty in enlisting European military 
engineers and technicians when needed during this period. In truth, its European 
enemies were unable to enforce restrictions on technology transfer and were unable 
to stop the transmission of military knowledge. 84 Likewise, Ottoman restrictions 
against Iran did not work either and Ottoman-trained master gunners and founders 
became sought-after specialists, not only in Iran, but also in Central Asia, Afghanistan, 
and India. 85 Constant campaigns and increasing numbers of sieges provided adequate 
opportunities for Ottoman military engineers to practice their profession and enabled 
them to follow developments taking place in the enemy camps. Thanks to its efficient 
military-administrative structure, the Ottomans had both the means to imitate and to 
improve new weapons and to change its arsenal in a relatively short time. 

Even though cannon casting and gunpowder production remained the critical 
foundation, the real strength of the Ottoman artillery certainly lay with the soldiers 
of its field and fortress units. Understandably, cannons alone cannot conquer for¬ 
tresses and defeat enemy armies, and only well-trained and properly organized and 
led artillery units can achieve success on the battlefield. Until the beginning of seven¬ 
teenth century, the Ottoman artillery remained the only standing and salaried corps 
of its kind, and its biggest institutional advantage was the privilege of selecting the 
best and brightest from the Acemi Ocagi. The §akirds (artillery novices) passed 
through an intensive and demanding on-the-job training program—normally four 
to five years—before finding empty slots. Even after becoming regular soldiers they 
participated in mandatory training two days a week under the immediate control 
of master gunners. In addition to intensive training, continuous campaigns and 
actual combat gave them ample opportunities to excel in their trade. 8 
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The strength of field artillery corps rose from a modest figure of 250 in 1453 to 
1,204 in 1567 and 2,827 in 1598 (excluding the personnel in border fortresses and 
provincial artillery units). These soldiers were organized into Cemaats (regiments) 
of approximately 100 personnel, which later rose to 250. The numbers of Cemaats 
were also increased following the increase of personnel from a few to 72 in 1687, 
all of which were stationed in Istanbul. The first Cemaat was the personal unit of 
the Topfubafi (commander of artillery corps) and comprised more than 500 men, 
who were organized into five Boliiks (companies). Not surprisingly, the strength of 
the Ottoman artillery exceeded all of its enemies together and remained so until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

In addition to their regular assignments cannoneers of standing artillery corps had 
to serve at least three consecutive years in border fortresses. Organized under the 
command of a Sertopi (chief artillery officer), the duty of these cannoneers of a given 
fortress was to be ready for action against possible attacks and also to improve the 
defense systems. However, in time the increased number of border fortresses and 
the cannons positioned within proved that the military needed to enlist increasing 
numbers of local men as artillery soldiers (Yerlikulu Topfu). Thus, the main duty 
of cannoneers changed and they began to provide leadership, technical expertise, 
and assistance to the more numerous local artillery soldiers. In a sense they were 
training and transmitting current tactics and techniques to these local soldiers, who 
were permanent members of that particular fortress. At the same time, artillery offi¬ 
cers from Istanbul conducted regular inspections in these distant fortresses in order 
to maintain high levels of training and readiness. 88 

The importance of fortress artillery rose after the capture of the key fortress city of 
Buda (Budin) in 1541. In order to guard the newly conquered Hungarian provinces 
the Hungarian defense system was revitalized by repairing old fortresses and building 
new ones after the peace treaty of 1568. Fortress artillery units became so critical that 
more locals were recruited as cannoneers—some salaried and others as timariot— 
and consequently four cannon foundries and three gunpowder mills were founded 
in Hungary. The continuous nature of warfare even during peacetime and rapid 
technological changes provided a lively environment for the Ottoman cannoneers 
to improve their level of training and combat readiness. 

The expeditionary artillery units were more or less self-sufficient, carrying all key 
materials in addition to cannons and an ammunition load of 100 balls and gun¬ 
powder for each cannon. These units had the emergency capacity to produce repair 
parts and a limited amount of gunpowder without the support of field casting units. 
These mobile artillery units were commonly positioned in the center of the Tabur 
Cengi combat formation, in front of Janissaries but behind a thin screen of Azabs. 
They were rarely positioned on the flanks.' 10 

The artillery corps remained a prestigious branch during the entire life of the 
Ottoman military. Even the subsequent degeneration, corruption, and decades of 
neglect did not change this status. In fact, most of the later reform efforts targeted 
this corps first and then the other corps. It outlived all the other Kapikulu corps 
and transformed into a new organization after 1826. 
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Other Technical Branches 

The most important technical branch after artillery was, without doubt, the 
Cebeci Ocagi (the hearth of armorers). We do not know the exact date of its founda¬ 
tion, but probably armorers within the Janissary corps were organized into a separate 
corps at the beginning of fifteenth century. Evidentially, the Cebecis gained their dis¬ 
tinctive organizational structure during the reign of Mehmed II. Mehmed garrisoned 
the new corps around church of Hagia Sophia (Ayasofya) by allocating several 
Byzantine buildings to it and by building new barracks, which remained its home 
until the end of the empire.' 11 

The main duty of the Cebecis was to manufacture weapons, including the fire¬ 
arms, armor, trenching tools, and related combat equipment of the Janissaries. 
At the same time they were responsible to fix or repair broken equipment and to 
store it during peacetime. As a general rule, all weapons and armor remained in 
depots under properly controlled conditions during peacetime. Janissaries were not 
allowed to use this equipment except on campaigns and for designated combat train¬ 
ing. The Cebecis carefully issued weapons, armor, ammunition (300 rounds for 
muskets), and other equipment to each soldier before battles and collected it after 
the battle. The Cebecis always transported all this equipment back and forth with 
special wagons and, interestingly, even the Janissaries did not get their weapons and 
equipment until reaching the combat zone. Within this system firearms received spe¬ 
cial priority. Obviously, by issuing weapons only during actual combat or special 
training the government attempted to keep the arsenal in proper condition and, 
more importantly, to stop any loss, theft, or uncontrolled diffusion of weapons to 
unauthorized persons. 92 

The personnel strength of the Cebecis rose at the same rate as the Janissary corps; 
451 in 1514 to 789 in 1567 and 3,000 in 1598 (excluding the personnel in border 
fortresses and provincial Cebeci units). According to its final organizational structure 
the armorer corps was organized into 38 Ortas (regiments). The first Orta was the 
personal unit of the Cebeciba§i (commander of the armorer corps) and was organ¬ 
ized into 59 Boliiks (companies). Essentially all of these Ortas and Boliiks were di¬ 
vided into four distinctive skill-sets: weapon manufacturers, repairmen, gunpowder 
amelioration specialists, and combat equipment manufacturers. There were also a 
bombardier Orta and an engineering Orta tasked to produce equipment related with 
their areas of expertise. 93 Following the traditions of guilds each Cebeci unit was also 
an on-the-job training facility, and their officers were often more like master trainers 
than military officials. 34 

In order to provide standard and high-quality raw and semi-finished materials to 
the Cebecis the government devised an elaborate supply chain in which particular 
provinces were tasked to provide specific materials. This supply system was also flex¬ 
ible enough to increase its capacity during emergency situations. Additionally, the 
government made use of the capabilities of civilian manufacturers and craftsmen 
for bulk consignments. The Cebeciba§i was responsible for regular inventories of 
the stocks and for replacing missing or spoiled equipment. He also sent special 
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inspection teams to monitor the depots and check the equipment issued to garrisons 

95 

in provinces. 

Like the artillery corps the Cebecis also had to serve three years consecutively 
in border fortresses and field depots. Similarly, the increase of permanent fortress 
garrisons forced the formation of provincial Cebeci units over which regular Cebecis 
acted as trainers or master craftsmen during their temporary assignments in the 
border fortresses. 96 

It is apparent that towards the end of sixteenth century the quality of Cebeci serv¬ 
ices and products began to decline in comparison to its potential and previous 
record. In fact, most of the Janissaries began to buy personal muskets from the civil¬ 
ian market rather than to use government-issued types, which were seen as faulty, 
old-fashioned, and cumbersome. As a result a new workshop was founded in 1578, 
directly under the control of the Aga of Janissary corps and independent of the 
Cebeci corps. Thereafter some essential services and production began to be carried 
out by this workshop, like the production of hand grenades as well as selected repair 
and maintenance services.' 17 

Two of the remaining three principal technical branches were directly related to 
the artillery corps. The first was the Top Arabacilari Ocagi (hearth of artillery wagon¬ 
ers), and as previously mentioned, was a corps specially tailored to support the Tabur 
Cengi battle formation. 98 Clearly, its foundation originated with the battles of Varna 
in 1444 and Kosovo in 1448 (and not in the late fifteenth century as some scholars 
have suggested). Unfortunately because of misunderstanding or misinterpretation, 
most of the modern Ottomanist literature treats this corps only as an artillery trans¬ 
portation corps and pays no attention to its key combat role. In reality its transporta¬ 
tion role was very minor 9 '’—a job the government preferred to task various support 
elements to transport cannons and their related equipment. 

The Ottomans modified the Hussite wagenburgen tactics and techniques in their 
Tabur Cengi. In place of the protection and defensive role of western European 
pikemen formations for the arquebus/musket carrying infantry, the Ottomans used 
the wagons of the Arabacis. Obviously in comparison to the European pikemen- 
musketeer formation, the Tabur Cengi was a more defensive and static battle forma¬ 
tion. Due to its custom-built wagons, however, it had better and faster long-distance 
transportation capability, whereas pikemen marched carrying their own heavy equip¬ 
ment and often arrived tired. So it could be said that the Ottomans sacrificed tactical 
mobility in order to achieve strategic mobility. Against all these limitations we know 
that on several occasions the Tabur Cengi was used offensively, like a mobile fortress 
slowly but destructively attacking the enemy battle formation. 100 

The basic mechanism of the Tabur was simple but very difficult to apply. Before 
the start of the battle war wagons were chained together and cannons were placed 
within. Several Janissary units armed with heavy arquebuses/muskets were also posi¬ 
tioned with the cannoners, and the remaining Janissaries—several rows deep— 
remained within the formation. The Ottoman wings, by outflanking or feigned 
retreat, would try to force the main body of the enemy army towards this fortress. 
The Azab screen would retreat immediately after showing brief resistance in order 
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to disorganize enemy attack. Artillery and heavy arquebuses/muskets would fire first 
and further wear down the enemy and disorganize its assault formations. Then the 
Janissaries, with light weapons, began firing in volleys by rotating the ranks. Finally, 
a counterattack would then start when the enemy lost cohesion and heart. The 
success of this battle formation depended upon constant practice of combined arms 
and strict discipline. Any disharmony or failure would certainly result in a disaster. 
Unfortunately, today the exact details of this tactical application and especially the 
role of the Arabaci corps (and design of their wagons) are missing. 

The Tabur achieved a frightening reputation among the rivals of the Ottomans in 
the east and west. The Hungarians and Habsburgs tried to create their own version of 
the Tabur or to invent methods to counter it like the pike-based formations of 
Giorgio Basta and Raimondo Montecuccoli. 102 The Safavids of Persia learned their 
lesson dearly after their catastrophic defeat against the Ottoman Tabur at the Battle 
of £aldiran in 1514. Surprisingly, the Safavids created their own Tabur and used it 
successfully against the nomadic Uzbek army in the Battle of Jam in 1527. The 
reputation of the Tabur reached even to India, and the founder of the Mughal 
dynasty, Babur Khan, gained the victory of Khanua thanks to a successful application 
of the Tabur. 103 

Similar to the other Kapikulu corps, the Acemi Ocagi was the main source of per¬ 
sonnel for the wagoners. Obviously the wagoners’ corps never became a preferred 
choice for the men of the Acemis and, in compensation, the government gave it 
increased priority by tasking certain provinces to provide the best material and the 
finest horses. Additionally, none other than the prestigious Tophane armory was 
tasked to produce and repair the wagons. 104 

The personnel strength of the wagoners’ corps rose for a period of time (correlat¬ 
ing with the increase of artillery) from 372 in 1514 to 678 in 1567 and reached its 
peak in the classical period, 700 in 1598. They were organized into Boliiks 
(regiments) of approximately 100 personnel (excluding cadets). The numbers of 
regiments reached a peak of 63 at the end of the sixteenth century. Thereafter, due 
to their uniquely tailored role (and unlike the artillery corps) their personnel strength 
remained constant and even decreased after combat losses in battle. After the battle 
ofMohacs (Mohaq) in 1526, sieges and counter-sieges, with occasional small-scale 
battles, became the dominant pattern of combat on the European front. Coupled 
with the Safavid reluctance to face the Ottoman military in pitched battles, the 
wagoners’ corps began to lose its importance and was increasingly employed simply 
in its transportation role. After the battle of Mezo-Keresztes (Ha^ova) in 1596, the 
transportation of cannons became their primary duty. 

The second artillery related corps was the Humbaraci Ocagi (the hearth of bom¬ 
bardiers). In fact, it was not a true independent corps during the classical period 
and remained so until 1731. It consisted of three separate units, the manufacturers 
of explosive mortar shells, who were organized under the Cebecis and the salaried 
bombardiers, who fell under the artillery corps. The third unit was composed of 
timariot bombardiers, who were enlisted in fortresses from Hungary and Bosnia. 
There were also individuals or small units serving on naval vessels. The bombardiers 
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played a minor role except during several siege operations (such as the Rhodes 
campaign of 1522) during this period, becoming marginalized by the end of the six¬ 
teenth century. Only the timariot bombardiers, who were mainly Bosnians, managed 
to survive the changing times to become the core cadre of the 1731 reforms. 106 

The last technical corps was a loose group of engineering-related specialists organ¬ 
ized under or controlled by the Laglmci Ocagt (The Hearth of Miners). Originally 
the corps was founded to provide engineering support for siege operations during 
the reign of Mehmed II. The main task of the Lagimcis was to dig mines under the 
walls of enemy fortresses, to place explosives there, and to ignite them at the proper 
moment. 107 They also performed counter-mining operations, and a unit of miners 
was always present in the forces assigned to every important fortress. Additionally, 
they were responsible for field duties as sappers and dug trenches, gunnery positions, 
and other earthen works for siege operations. 108 

Except a few salaried Lagimcis organized under the Cebeci corps, who were 
tasked to produce engineering equipment, the remainder were timariots. This 
administrative-financial setup is understandable when taking into account the 
increased dominance of siege and counter-siege operations against Hungary and 
Habsburg domains. Due to its timariot nature, limited tactical capability, and loose 
organizational structure, the Laguna corps did not have a clearly defined organiza¬ 
tional hierarchy and, in reality, it was more an auxiliary combat support unit than a 
part of the standing army. This explains why ad hoc tactical groupings of actual 
Lagimcis carried out specialized assignments most of the time and why the army 
often depended upon mobilization of auxiliary military units and civilian elements 
to perform engineering tasks during campaigns. While the auxiliary units with their 
own command and control systems were very efficient, this was not the case with the 
civilian elements. Although some of the civilians came from occupations suitable for 
engineering tasks (like professional miners) many of them were villagers without 
effective organization and capable of only performing simple labor. 101 

Not surprisingly, the Lagimcis had the support of an empire’s personnel and material 
strength and were far more capable in siege and counter-siege operations than its 
contemporary counterparts. The conquest of Cyprus (Krbns) was an obvious example 
in this respect. Both of the main fortresses—Nicosia (Lefko§a) and Famagusta 
(Magosa)—were constructed or modernized in line with the latest Italian designs 
(trace italienne) during the 1550s and 1560s. The Christian fortresses had reinforced 
garrisons and plenty of firepower. The Ottoman expeditionary forces commander, 
Lala Mustafa Pasha, initially decided to storm Nicosia with a combination of 
artillery firepower and an all-out assault without listening to the advice of veterans 
from the Hungarian campaigns. After the cosdy first assault, he gave up storming the 
fortress and ordered the Lagimcis, reinforced with professional miners, to begin 
time-consuming but efficient sapping and mining operations. Ottoman mines in close 
cooperation with artillery demolished the southern side of the fortress, and Nicosia fell 
on September 9, 1570. 110 

The siege operation against Famagusta turned out to be more costly and time con¬ 
suming. Due to its unique topographical position with natural obstacles and a more 
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elaborate defensive system, Mustafa Pasha had to depend upon more on his Lagimci 
units from the very start of operations. The Ottomans dug lines of trenches entirely 
surrounding the land walls, constructed fortified gunnery positions, and conducted 
mining operations. Famagusta finally fell after withstanding a siege of 82 days to 
a combination of mining operations and seven general assaults. In the siege of 
Famagusta, Ottoman operations and tactics presaged the important identities 
(including parallel siege lines and zigzag approach trenches) of the French siege sys¬ 
tem that Sebastien Vauban devised 100 years later. 111 

While not directly in combat, the government began to task the Laglmcis to pro¬ 
vide technical expertise for road-bridge building and maintenance. Most probably, 
however, engineers and architects independent of the corps carried out the leadership 
of these projects, whereas the Laglmcis carried out the duties of mid-level technical 
leadership and expertise. The Laglmcis also took an active part in building small 
fortress or fortified camps, but their role in masonry fortress building is not clear. 
The loose organization of the Laglmcis remained until the reforms of Selim III in 
the 1790s which saw, for the first time in Ottoman history, the actual separation of 
military field engineering and architectural construction. 112 


Provincial Army (Eyalet Askerleri) 

The Timariot Cavalry (Timarli Sipahi) 

The Timariot cavalry gained its distinctive character after the wide-scale reforms 
of the Mehmed II, who removed hereditary local magnates from the military and 
took over their private estates. He also reorganized the organizational structure of 
the cavalry and introduced various control mechanisms. Even though his son 
Bayezid II had to return some of the confiscated lands to their previous owners as a 
means of appeasement, most of the Mehmed’s regulations remained and were rein¬ 
forced further with the amendments of Suleyman I. 113 

There were three categories of Timar estates according to their tax values; Timar 
(between 2,000 and 19, 999 ak 9 e [asper]), “Zeamet” (20,000-99,999 akfe) and 
“Has” (more than 100,000 ak^e). In actuality, these fiscal groupings must be taken 
as general rules and not as absolute reality because there were various examples in 
which the government applied the rules unevenly and made exceptions. 114 The 
Has estates were generally allocated for the royal family, viziers, and some high- 
ranking commanders/governors and carried no direct military obligations—except 
for the Beylerbeyis (governor generals), who had to subsidize their personal retinue 
or household. 3 The Zeamet estates were generally given to senior military officers 
according to their ranks, which left the smaller Timars for common Sipahis and 
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junior orncers. 

The central government generally granted the Timar estates. 117 However, the 
Beylerbeyis could also grant Timars below 5,000-6,000 akfe. During the foundation 
period, nomadic warriors easily received Timars based on to their military contribu¬ 
tions. Some members of the aristocracy in newly conquered territories (regardless of 
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their religion) were able to acquire Timars depending on their loyalty to the empire. 
In later periods, the government put restrictions and detailed rules in place for the 
granting of Timars. According to these strict rules, only sons of Sipahis, court 
officials, Kapikulu officers, and occasionally Kapikulu soldiers could qualify for the 
award of Timars. The only legal way for others (Ecnebi) to get a Timar was to 
demonstrate exceptional and multiple acts of bravery during combat. In effect, the 
government was keen to keep the Sipahis a privileged class separate from ordinary 
citizens. Unfortunately, the corruption and nepotism of Beylerbeyis (who had a 
tendency to use Timar grants to subsidize their personal retinue) forced Suleyman 
put further restrictions in place and as well as reemphasize the importance of 
controls. 118 

The policy to grant Timars to the local aristocracy of newly conquered territories 
was deliberate. There were two reasons behind this policy. The first one was very 
obvious: to integrate the territory into the empire quickly without many problem. 
The second one was to make effective and rapid use of the military potential of the 
population. As already explained in the Chapter 1, the Ottomans simply did not 
have the manpower pool necessary to conquer both the Balkans and the Middle East 
by themselves. They needed the help and active collaboration of the locals to con¬ 
tinue their military campaigns, and the Timar system turned out to be a very success¬ 
ful way to integrate the local aristocracy into Ottoman military-administrative 
system. In the meantime, many Christian Sipahis converted to Islam and were reas¬ 
signed to other parts of the empire so as to cut their connections with their country 
ol origin. 

The Ottoman government granted Timars to other military groups and nonmili¬ 
tary individuals. Fortress guards, cannoneers, bombardiers, and regional militia offi¬ 
cers were the main non-cavalry groups that were granted Timars. Additionally, 
nonmilitary individuals such as minor court functionaries, scholars, clergymen, and 
scribes were also included and these grants to nonmilitary individuals increased at 
the end of sixteenth century with the loss of military importance of Sipahis. 120 

Basically the Sipahi was a light cavalryman armed with composite bow, sword, 
mace, and flail (and occasionally with a spear). A metal helmet, chain mail armor, 
padded garments, and a circular shield provided basic protection. ~ Depending 
upon wealth, province, and personal choices, of course, there were slight differences 
in weapons and armor. In terms of weapons, armor, and military techniques, they 
looked like nomadic mounted archers, but essentially they were more like a conven¬ 
tional light cavalry due to effective and strict command and control, a capability for 
combined operations with infantry, and an ability to conduct various additional 
combat duties. 

The individual Sipahi was under the obligation to participate in military cam¬ 
paigns with all necessary weapons, equipment, and a horse. For each extra 3,000 
(in some provinces 2,000) akfe he had to provide one more armored retainer. The 
Zaim (Zeamet holder) was under the obligation to provide armed retainers for each 
extra 5,000 akfe, and after 15,000 akfe a kitchen, saddler, and tents. Moreover, both 
the Sipahi and the Zaim also brought various kinds of servants with them. 12- 
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The basic unit was the 1,000 strong Alay (regiment) under the command of 
Alaybeyi (colonel) and three to four Suba§is (captains). The Alaybeyi was under the 
obligation to monitor training and readiness, but his main duty seems to have been 
warning his unit four to three months before the start of the campaign season and 
making sure all his Sipahis were present. The Alay then mustered in the province 
center with other Alays and moved to the regional assembly area under the command 
of Sancakbeyi (province governor). After passing through the inspection of Beyler- 
beyi, which was aimed to ensure that the basic standards of weapons and equipment 
were met, as well as the preparation of muster lists, the units marched to the concen¬ 
tration points. 

Additional inspections and musters would also take place, generally while passing 
a selected point such as an important bridge. If any of the Sipahi failed to muster 
without an acceptable excuse, he immediately lost his estate and other rights. The 
loss of a Timar estate was a serious punishment, and if the Sipahi was not able secure 
another Timar in seven years, he would lose his Askeri class position and would 
return to the Reaya. The only way to regain a Timar was to show exceptional bravery 
in combat, and the government was more than happy to make use of the potential of 
ex-Sipahis by promising them assignment of Timars. If he was not able to provide 
the necessary weapons, equipment, and armed retainers he would be punished 
severely (sometimes including mutilations, as during the reign of Selim I). However, 
mobilization of Sipahis continued to create problems. During the Long War 
(1593-1606), due to nearly continuous mobilization, the campaign seasons over¬ 
lapped with other requirements, such as internal security duties. The government 
found no permanent solution to this situation and it remained a problem. 1-3 

The exact dates and numbers involved in the changes of personnel strength of the 
Sipahis are unknown today, but at the peak of their power during last quarter of the 
sixteenth century they reached the strength of 83,550, and if the armed retainers 
are added the numbers increase to more than 100,000. The Asian provinces provided 
42,855 Sipahis, while the European ones provided 40,695 Sipahis. However, the 
provinces were never able to provide more than 70,000 Sipahis with their armed 
retainers at once because of geographical distances, other demanding military, and 
administrative tasks, a requirement to leave one-tenth of their numbers to take care 
of estates, and, finally, individual excused absences. So, in any given campaign their 
numbers were normally about 40,000-50,000 strong. The limits on the total mobi¬ 
lization of Sipahis actually produced an important advantage, which was to leave a 
large reserve force at home that could be used in emergency situations. 124 

Traditionally, the Sipahi units were always positioned at the wings of the battle 
formation. Depending upon the continent of operations, either Anatolian or Rume- 
lian Sipahis would be positioned at the right wing. If the battle took place in Asia, 
Anatolian Sipahis would be at the right wing and in Europe just the opposite. The 
remaining provincial Sipahis, usually of inferior numerical strengths, then simply 
reinforced either left or right wing as necessary. The Azabs or other provincial 
infantry units also positioned with them. Contradicting common beliefs the Sipahis 
generally fought together with the infantry except during flanking attacks and when 
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in pursuit. Wing attacks were the trademark of the Sipahis. Generally one wing 
started the flank attack, and based on the outcome of the initial skirmishes the other 
wing joined the battle. The basic idea behind this maneuver was to fix and encircle 
the enemy and to force it towards the Janissaries within the Tabur Cengi formation. 
If the enemy became disorganized and lost most of their cohesion then the Janissaries 
left their fortified positions and attacked to deliver a final crushing blow. Most of the 
time one wing or sometimes both of them feigned retreat and ambushed the enemy 
pursuing units with Ottoman infantry. After the collapse of the enemy battle forma¬ 
tion the Sipahis would relentlessly pursue the fleeing enemy. This old and simple bat¬ 
tle formation worked well in most cases and was greatly admired by contemporary 
European observers. 125 

During defensive operations the Sipahis either remained behind the infantry sup¬ 
porting them with showers of arrows, or similarly to European heavy cavalry tactics 
they joined the infantry defensive formations in dismounted role (sometimes acting 
as officers or role models for the infantry). They always looked for the opportunity 
to make use of any weakness within the attacking enemy formation. Commonly used 
tactics and techniques were diversionary attacks, sudden change of wings, raids 
behind the enemy lines, and various kinds of lures. But obviously as in the example 
of Mercidabik battle of 1516, defensive operations remained difficult for both the 
Sipahis and for the commanders, who were challenged to handle the Sipahis prop¬ 
erly. li6 Most of the time commanders preferred to position Sipahis behind a natural 
barrier or man-made obstacle in order to give them protection and confidence. 

An interesting aspect of the multifunctionality of the Sipahis was their service with 
the navy. The Sipahis, like Janissaries, frequently took part in naval campaigns as a 
marine unit. Because of the similarity between galley fighting compared with fortress 
assaults and defense, the Ottomans never felt the need to create specific marine units 
and used regular land forces instead. The Sipahis were always the most numerous of 
troops of any naval expedition, as in the example of the Malta campaign in 1565 
during which most of the Anatolian Sipahis took part. 127 

The Ottoman government tried to use Timar estates as a material incentive in 
order to enhance combat effectiveness and promote valor. If a Sipahi showed bravery 
and merit he would immediately receive financial awards, and sometimes land was 
added to his Timar estate. At the same time, however, mercenaries and volunteers 
tried very hard to win a Timar. There were many examples of Timar grants to various 
volunteers or mercenaries due to their valor and merit. Even the restrictions of 
Suleyman II did not stop this influx. For example, a volunteer named Haci Mehmed 
managed to accumulate most of the important Timars of Pozega province in less 
than 40 years after a brief but successful military career. 128 The government carefully 
made use of these incentives and encouraged competition, but it was not always suc¬ 
cessful in handling the tension and hatred that arose between groups attempting to 
gain Timars. In order to maintain this competitive environment, the government 
zealously curbed large Timars after the death of their holders. The sons of Sipahis 
were allowed to receive only a part of their fathers’ original estates, and the excess 
land was automatically allocated toward future incentives. 129 
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The Sipahis also performed other military tasks, such as providing security to 
baggage trains or supply convoys, participating in siege operations as dismounted 
archers, or establishing lines of contravallation. They also had important military 
and administrative duties during peacetime. While high-ranking Sipahi officers 
served as administrative officials, common Sipahis were also tasked to assist in vari¬ 
ous administrative duties ranging from law enforcement to tax collection. Moreover, 
they were occasionally employed as interior security units conducting counter¬ 
insurgency missions, pacifying volatile regions, and policing organized banditry. 130 

Even though the seasonal nature of mobilization was a serious military handicap, 
the Sipahis remained vital and the largest element of the Ottoman military during 
the classical period. Their success or failure generally decided the outcome of battles. 
They were especially effective against nomadic enemies like the Safavids and in inter¬ 
nal security duties like suppressing Turcoman rebels. Obviously their combat value 
decreased after the wide-scale introduction of firearms, but they were still seen as a 
dangerous adversary by some sixteenth century observers, including the famous 
Habsburg General Lazarus von Schwendi. 131 

At the same time, they performed important administrative and financial services 
to the state. For this reason the government put much emphasis on the protection 
and maintenance of the Timar system. Various control mechanisms were invented 
and fervently introduced into the system, including periodical surveys of estates and 
population counts. The Timar holders were required to provide the necessary current 
data. Because the welfare of the system depended upon new conquests or on the 
ability to convert fertile lands into new Timars (so as to accommodate the interests 
of ever-increasing numbers of warriors), any stagnation immediately produced inter¬ 
nal problems and conflicts. This inherent weakness became a vital issue at the end of 
the sixteenth century. 


Frontier Units (Serhat Kulu) 

The Akincis were the most important of the frontier units on the western frontier 
during the classical period. Their numbers reached 40,000 during the mid-fifteenth 
century and passed 50,000 at the beginning of sixteenth century. The Chapter 1 
already noted that Akincis, as the direct successors of Gazi marcher lords, were the 
main group of provincial cavalry until the enlargement of the Sipahis. Moreover, 
the conquest of Thrace, Morae, Bulgaria, and Serbia became possible only after the 
continuous and destructive raids of the Akincis. The government paid special atten¬ 
tion to control the activities and the personnel of the Akinci groups (most of which 
were organized under the control of hereditary Akinci families) by issuing licenses 
and keeping strict muster lists. Obviously the government wanted the Akincis to 
conduct raids within the parameters of overall strategy as well as to tax them effec¬ 
tively. However, it was nearly impossible to control the hundreds of small groups 
operating independently and, as often as not, in their own interests. 132 

The government had to reach a compromise with these small groups by introduc¬ 
ing the “Harami” (bandit) category. This essentially gave a free hand to groups of less 
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than 100 to conduct raids into enemy territory after coordinating their activity with 
regional Akinci leaders and paying a tax after the successful end of the raid. This was 
an uneasy compromise for the government that, not surprisingly, created an occa¬ 
sional crisis with neighboring countries. From the perspective of the government, 
however, Akinci and Harami activities were useful for wearing down the enemy, were 
very profitable, and, more importantly, acted as a safety valve in releasing the danger¬ 
ous pressure of unemployed and volatile youth. 133 

Nearly every spring large and small raiding parties poured into enemy territories 
in every possible way. 134 By using methods of disguise and rapid movement these 
groups penetrated deep into target regions in small parties, gathered together to 
launch the attacks, and then withdrew with booty and slaves. The Akincis always 
enlisted Martoloses (or local collaborators) in order to acquire accurate intelligence 
about the enemy and terrain. The government often tasked the Akincis to conduct 
vicious raids into enemy regions, either before the start of the campaign in order to 
weaken the enemy and terrify the population or as a means of punishment for 
misdeeds. The Akincis managed to launch raids deep into Habsburg, Venetian, and 
Polish domains as early as the 1480s. 135 

In addition to the main activity of raiding, the Akincis provided valuable services 
during the campaigns. With their intimate knowledge of terrain and local connec¬ 
tions they were priceless scouts and vanguard units that always operated three to five 
days in front of the main body, securing critical points and capturing prisoners 
for interrogation. The Akincis were also well-known for their daring spoiling 
attacks on enemy units trying to reach the battlefield in proper formation. Some¬ 
times they were tasked to provide provisions for the army by looting the enemy 
territory, but it was always difficult to control and command the Akincis during 
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campaigns. 

They also had several inherent combat vulnerabilities and problems. First, they 
were almost useless during in conventional battles if employed as conventional light 
cavalry. In most of the cases, they preferred to flee rather than to stand and face the 
enemy directly. Second, they saw every combat action from the perspective of per¬ 
sonal gain. So, if the chances of looting were slim and conditions of the campaign 
were harsh, then it was very difficult to keep them obedient. Lastly, they had conten¬ 
tious relations with the standing army because the presence of the unruly and 
troublesome Akincis was potentially harmful to the discipline and order of the regu¬ 
lar units. Often commanders tried to keep them apart from the conventional army, 
but there were not always successful in their efforts. 

Although these institutional shortcomings created problems, they were not too 
large or difficult to manage. Their loyalty to the sultan (and state as a whole) was 
the biggest problem because they remained troublesome and tried to protect their 
independence at all costs. The Akincis actively took part in every Ottoman succes¬ 
sion crisis and often provided sanctuary for pretenders of the throne. 137 So it is not 
surprising that Ottoman sultans starting with Bayezid I tried to curb the power bases 
of hereditary Akinci leaders and introduce more controls. These policies were carried 
out, but the Akincis continued to produce political problems on a lesser scale. 
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In addition to the deliberate policy of the government, several other factors weak¬ 
ened the Akincts. The first factor was the increasing participation of Crimean Tatar 
units in the army’s campaigns, which performed the same tasks that the Akincts 
had provided. In numerical terms the arrival of up to 50,000 Tatars was enough to 
insure the chance of success in any campaign. Beginning with the Moldavia 
campaign of 1484, the Crimean khans began to send light cavalry units to support 
Ottoman expeditionary armies. Initially their contribution was limited and unpre- 
dictably haphazard, but later on their contributions became an important character¬ 
istic of Ottoman effectiveness. In fact, the presence of Crimean units became so 
essential to the army that during the Long War (1593-1606) their late arrival post¬ 
poned major operations. The Khans tried to preserve their semi-independent status 
even during the conduct of the military operations. Due to their increased political 
dependence on the Ottoman Empire, however, their militaries became increasingly 
an integral part of the Ottoman military. 

A second factor was the increased awareness and capacity of the neighboring states 
to counter Akinct raids—especially after the beginning of sixteenth century. Hungary 
launched a massive construction campaign of building fortresses (which the 
Habsburg Empire continued on more successfully). They built not only large for¬ 
tresses but also various types of small fortifications specially designed against the 
Akincts. Additionally, they raised village defense units and created regional mobile 
troops to support them. Most often these territorial defense units preferred to attack 
Akinci units returning to their home bases. This tactic was a logical choice because it 
was very difficult to prevent the unpredictable and irregular Akinci attacks. However, 
the returning Akincis were very vulnerable because of their long baggage trains, 
which consisted of booty and slaves. The Akinci raiding parties increasingly suffered 
casualties against the territorial defense units’ ambushes and, occasionally, large-scale 
disasters literally wiped out whole groups of Akincis. 139 

A third related factor was the operational pause of the Ottomans between the 
1470s and the 1520s during which the western frontier of the empire was stabilized 
and, for the first time, the government had time to deal with the defense of the fron¬ 
tier provinces. This situation provided opportunities for some of the more ambitious 
and talented frontier province governors to fill these defensive requirements. At first 
they raised province defense units, but soon these units proved capable of cross¬ 
frontier raiding operations and developed into a sort of dual-purpose unit. They per¬ 
formed better than the hereditary Akinci families because they were more loyal to the 
central government. The famous first governor of Bosnia, Isa Bey (Isakoglu), was a 
very good example of this type of effective leader, who was able to create an effective 
military capability. 140 

At the same time this new generation of governors founded a totally new kind of 
frontier light cavalry unit, called “Deli” (Daredevil or literally “crazy”), as their per¬ 
sonal retinues. The Bosnian and Semendire governors created the first Delis. But the 
leader most associated with these troops was the Bosnian governor, Gazi Hiisrev Bey 
(better known as Husrevbegova), who employed about 10,000 of them so effectively 
that other frontier and inland district governors of Rumelia began to imitate him. 
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The Delis were a totally different type of Ottoman soldier. Most of them were recent 
converts to Islam (usually from Bosnian, Serb, and Croat origins) and were fanati¬ 
cally dedicated to wage war against infidels. They wore exaggerated and wild 
costumes as uniforms, which were a mixture of furs and feathers of animals of prey. 
Their weapons also looked terrifying with exaggerated features and accessories. How¬ 
ever, all these served a very important purpose, which was to terrify the enemy. With 
their wild and vicious outfits and their almost supernatural courage and daring the 
Delis became contemporary phenomena, and sometimes their presence alone intimi¬ 
dated enemy units. 141 Moreover, in addition to their raiding potential, they turned 
out to be more useful than the Akincts in conventional military duties due to their 
superior command, control, and organizational structure. 

Not surprisingly as the importance and prestige of the Akincts decreased the 
government began to assign them combat service support duties, such as road clear¬ 
ance or menial tasks associated with siege engineering during the campaigns at the 
end of sixteenth century. 142 It is probable that the Akincts would have met the same 
fate of other auxiliary units had the disastrous defeat of Yergogii (Giurgiu) not taken 
place. During the ill-fated campaign of 1595, an Ottoman expeditionary force with a 
majority of Akinct units swept through Wallachia to locate and destroy the rebellious 
Voivode Michael’s army. Michael stayed away from the Ottomans but launched an 
unexpected attack when the Ottomans concentrated around Yergogii in order to 
cross the Danube River. Koca Sinan Pasha, the Ottoman commander, held the Akin- 
cis as the last component of his army to cross the bridge (perhaps to insure that he 
might properly tax them). In any case, the hapless Akmcis bore the brunt of the 
Michael’s attack and were literally decimated, and only a handful managed to sur¬ 
vive. Yergogii sealed the fate of the Akmcis and they never regained their old status 
or personnel strength. 

However, the new formations that had taken the place of the Akmcis also demon¬ 
strated shortcomings in addition to their positive qualities. The Tatars had a ten¬ 
dency to see war as a means to acquire booty and often had little regard for friend 
or foe. Consequently, they had a notorious reputation for disciplinary problems, 
but since they did not have the potential to create political or military problems (like 
the Akmcis) the Ottomans tolerated their behavior. Similarly, the problematic char¬ 
acteristics of the Deli units interfered with their employment. They were a part of 
the personal retinue of a particular governor, and at the end of that governor’s assign¬ 
ment they were dismissed. The Delis then had to seek another patron or find another 
job. This was usually not a problem for the men because their numbers were limited 
and there was a constant need for experienced light cavalry. This shortcoming did 
not create large problems during the classical period in which the employment 
opportunities were generally high. However, it would become a part of a wider mer¬ 
cenary problem in the following centuries. 

Because of the strategic orientation of the empire, difficult terrain, and limited 
opportunities for booty, Akincts or similar types of formations were not raised ini¬ 
tially at the eastern and southern frontiers. Instead, the government tried to fill this 
vacuum by making use of semi-independent tribal political entities like the Kurds, 
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Turcomans, Circassians, and Arabs. In this regard the Kurdish tribes and federations 
especially played an important role against the Safavids. However, the government 
had to spend sizable amounts of money and had to negotiate with them continuously 
in order to keep them loyal and under control. Increasing the presence of permanent 
fortress garrisons did help, but did not solve, the structural problem of the ever fluid 
allegiances and loyalties of greedy tribal chiefs. 143 

In addition to the Delis, frontier province governors hired various mercenary-type 
auxiliary groups, Azabs, Martoloses, Farisans as mercenary cavalrymen very similar to 
Delis, as well as local cannoneers and the like for manning fortresses. Often Janissary 
and other Kapikulu corps personnel serving on a rotational basis would establish a 
core cadre that was supported by mercenaries (even though their numbers usually 
exceeded the Kapikulu soldiers). 144 In times of emergency governors also enlisted 
volunteers (Gonullii) for a limited period of time from locally available men with a 
cash salary or the promises of a Timar estate. If the number of the volunteers was 
insufficient then every fifth household had to provide one soldier (Befli), who then 
served without the salary and other inducements. 145 

Over time the differences in origin between Goniilliis and Be§lis disappeared, but 
their names remained in use. The emergency recruitment of Goniilliis or Beflis for 
border defense created an additional attraction for youngsters who were willing to 
prove themselves in combat in order to win a secure income. It is likely that many 
of these men served voluntarily and temporarily within the fortress garrisons gaining 
combat experience and military know-how, which were the essentials for better mili¬ 
tary employment. After the mid-sixteenth century the frontier provinces in Europe 
were saturated with of all sorts of mercenaries seeking employment. At that time, 
the traditional mercenaries, who came from Turcoman stock, lost their importance, 
and Bosnian, Serbian, and Albanian mercenaries established a new majority. Obvi¬ 
ously Christian mercenaries were an integral part of these employment seekers, and 
most of the Muslim mercenaries were either first- or second-generation converts. 
Thereafter, it is safe to say that the Goniillii category became a generic name for all 
mercenaries in and around frontier provinces. 146 

Auxiliary Corps and Units 

Probably the most problematic, least understood, and largely ignored parts of the 
classical Ottoman military were its auxiliary corps and units. Even though their 
numbers largely exceeded the standing corps they remained in its shadow. With their 
various categories and constantly changing names, even identifying the roles of each 
of the auxiliary units and their development is very difficult. Consequently, the focus 
in this section is more on their functions and their contributions to the overall com¬ 
bat effort than to their elusive names. 

Using the same weapons and coming from the same Turcoman stock the Azabs 
had many similarities with the Akincis, and they were the backbone of the auxiliary 
infantry units. As already pointed out in Chapter 1, the Azabs were provincially 
recruited and financed light infantry soldiers with their own junior officers but under 
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the command of state-appointed provincial officials. Initially Turcoman villagers 
were the backbone of the Azabs, but later on freebooters of all sorts began to make 
their presence felt in the ranks. It is uncertain whether Christians were recruited into 
the Azabs, but there were no special restrictions banning it, and most probably a cer¬ 
tain percentage of the soldiers were Christians. Over time, the Azabs lost their village 
connections and became a sort of unemployed urban mercenary group waiting in 
provincial centers for recruitment. 

The Azabs were a cheap and expandable group of soldiers that were organized into 
loose units. They were always first to attack and first to face an enemy attack. They 
provided their own weapons and equipment, which were obviously below the stan¬ 
dards of standing army units. Composite bows and swords remained their main 
weapons. Interestingly, with the appearance of large numbers of arquebus/musket¬ 
carrying infantry units during the last quarter of sixteenth century, the Azabs disap¬ 
peared from the Ottoman documentary record 147 and the Sekbans, Saricas, Tufenkcis, 
and Levends appeared instead. Additionally, during this century the government began 
granting larger Timar lands to provincial governors in order to finance their personal 
retinues, which were organized and armed better than the Azabs. Most probably the 
Azabs increasingly adopted firearms or enlisted into a governor’s personal retinue and, 
for these reasons, were reclassified into new categories and names. 

The precursors of the Azabs, the Yayas and Miisellems were no longer identified as 
combat units but served as role models for all auxiliary units, and they performed 
various combat service support duties during the classical period. However, their loss 
of status and the ever-increasing burden of constant mobilization caused them leave 
their hereditary lands and to evade their campaign duties. The government’s reform 
and reorganization efforts to correct this did not produce results, and almost all these 
units were abolished in 1582. 148 

The most important and largest of the combat service support groups were the 
Derbendcis. As a legacy of the Seljukid and Ilkhanid periods the Derbend was 
already a well-known organization under different names. The Ottoman government 
rehabilitated and transformed the Derbend system into a component of its own mili¬ 
tary administrative structure. By rehabilitating the Derbendcis, the Ottomans 
released conventional military units from routine internal duties, such as guarding 
and repairing roads, bridges, and passes, and performing constabulary duties in the 
countryside. Generally entire villages or communities were tasked to perform these 
duties and were compensated with an exemption from taxes and forced labor. 
In some cases, groups of people were relocated to formerly uninhabited but critical 
places to serve as Derbencis. The value of their service became very important after 
the increase of banditry at the end of seventeenth century. 149 

Derbendci status was hereditary and compulsory. When individuals or groups left 
the area to escape from duty, the government immediately sent units to find them 
and forcefully return them to their abandoned post—itself obviously demanding. 
In order to lighten this burden and maintain control the Ottomans organized them 
into a very simple unit structure of 30 men (Tabl), within which they performed 
rotational duties. Initially they were armed with light weapons, but with the later 
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wide-scale distribution of firearms they too began to use firearms and kept crime at 
low levels. Unfortunately, the poorly motivated Derbendcis proved no match against 
the gangs composed of former soldiers that increasingly became a very large problem 
at the end of the seventeenth century. In the end the government was forced to hire 
Muslim or Christian mercenaries to insure the continued service of the problematic 
Derbends. 150 

Oddly, nomads were another important combat service support group. The gov¬ 
ernment’s policy towards nomads was conflicted, and it saw them either as unruly 
elements to be disciplined or as a cheap source of untapped manpower. Thousands 
of them were forcefully relocated from Anatolia to Rumelia 151 and organized into 
auxiliary military groups (more than 30,000) under different names depending upon 
their ethnic or regional origins, such as the Yortiks, Tatars, and Canbazs. This policy 
achieved several purposes simultaneously. Nomads became loyal subjects in these for¬ 
eign regions and began to serve in the campaigns as light infantry (very similar to the 
Yayas), but in a short time they were relieved of combatant status and were tasked to 
provide transportation services to the military. They served with their pack animals, 
and chief among these were camels, which became important assets on campaign. 
These animals were sturdy, able to carry large burdens (especially light artillery 
pieces), and able to traverse difficult terrain better than wagons. But as the baggage 
trains of the army increased over time the nomadic elements could not meet all 
requirements, and the army was forced to hire civilian-owned camels and their 
drivers. 152 

The Ottoman government with its inherent pragmatism and adaptability made 
use of the military potential of its conquered nations by bringing them into the sys¬ 
tem according to specific regulations. The Ottoman government enlisted Mamluks 
of Egypt but kept them in low and medium level posts only. Understandably Turkish 
speaking Mamluks were very valuable assets as highly trained cavalry and compen¬ 
sated for the numerical weakness of the Ottoman garrison in Egypt. However, this 
policy did not work well in Syria where local Mamluks wanting higher posts decided 
to rebel and were completely destroyed in retaliation by the Ottomans. 153 Differing 
from the Mamluk experience (and at the other end of the spectrum) the Ottomans 
included local higher aristocrats in the Balkans, who received certain parts of their 
former lands as Timars in exchange of loyalty and military service. However the 
number of these Balkan aristocrats within the Ottoman system remained a minority 
and they were assimilated over time into the wider Ottoman Askeri class. In effect, 
Ottoman rapprochement with lower ranking local aristocracy and with other 
military classes brought a wider military capacity into being and became more 
permanent than originally planned. 

The best known and, most probably, the first established Christian military group in 
Ottoman service was the Martolos (likely from the Greek Armatolos). Because it was 
the original word used for Christians in the army, the word Martolos became a kind 
of generic term describing all sorts of both Christian military groups and individuals. 
Additionally, Martolos was the given name for all Christian spies, pathfinders, messen¬ 
gers, 154 Danube boatmen, and fortress guards. 155 Interestingly, Christian renegades 
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fighting within the Akinci units were also called Martolos. It was natural then to find 
more Martoloses in the frontier regions than inland provinces. During the reign of 
Suleyman I local Christian constabularies began to be called Martoloses as well, espe¬ 
cially the ones stationed in regions chronically infested with brigandage like Monte 
Negro (Karadag) and Morae. 156 

The Voynuk (after South Slavic term Vojnik) groups were generally organized in 
Southern Serbia, Macedonia, and Bulgaria. There were also small numbers of them 
in Bosnia and the Danube-Sava region. Even though some Voynuks performed sim¬ 
ilar tasks as the Martoloses, the bulk of them were tasked initially to defend and 
secure Macedonia and Bulgaria. Later they acted as auxiliary transportation units 
for the expeditionary armies and provided fresh fodder for the royal stables. 157 

The Eflak (Vlach) groups came from a totally different background. They were 
Romanian-speaking nomadic groups that once lived in the mountainous regions of 
Serbia, Macedonia, Herzegovina, and northern Greece. The Ottoman government 
applied the same policy, which it had applied to nomadic Turcomans, and tasked 
them to provide nearly the same services; providing beasts of burden and drivers. 
They were also tasked to provide security especially against brigands. 158 

The Pandor (after Hungarian term Pandorak) groups were clearly atypical. At the 
end of the sixteenth century, the government tried to release all Christian auxiliaries 
from combat duties, but it decided to raise the Pandors in order to deal effectively 
with brigandage. This was a natural outcome of increased reliance on various types 
of mercenaries who were using firearms (as the Pandors then did). The basic differ¬ 
ences between the Pandors compared to other Ottoman mercenary groups were their 
recruitment from mostly Christian Reaya and their often being tasked to perform 
static defense duties against bandits equipped with firearms, what were in a sense 
Derbendci duties (i.e., the securing of fortresses, critical bridges, and passes). They 
were mainly based in Bosnia and Serbia, but there were also small numbers of them 
in Bulgaria and Greece. 159 

The Cerehor or Serehor (after the Seljukid term to define mercenary) groups 
emerged out of an emergency policy of total mobilization of the civilian population. 
The Cerehors initially were a kind of mercenary mobilized from Muslim and 
Christian Reaya to perform combat duties for a very short term during extraordinary 
periods. An example of their use may be found in the eastern campaign of 1472, in 
which every four or five households had to provide one soldier with weapon and pro¬ 
visions. In a relatively short time at the end of the fifteenth century, however, they 
became entirely labor battalions levied from the Christian Reaya and engaged in 
large-scale civil or military construction efforts (especially in Hungary, Bosnia, and 
Serbia). 160 

These diverse Christian military groups with puzzling names (derived from their 
origins or regions) essentially served the same purpose and followed the same pattern 
from their foundations to eventual demise. The government initially made use them 
as combat units with minor organizational changes that maintained Christians as 
junior officers, who served under Ottoman senior and middle-ranking officers. 
These Christian fighters used their traditional weapons and fought according to 
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traditional tactics and techniques. They also performed much needed scouting, 
reconnaissance, and flank protection duties by making use of their intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the terrain and population. 161 Importantly, they also served as agents of 
transmitting military technology and techniques. 162 In compensation for their com¬ 
bat services they often kept their hereditary small lands, were exempted from several 
taxes, and occasionally received financial awards for their merit and loyalty. 

Obviously their defensive capacity was their most valued capability for the 
government. The Ottoman system needed time to set up its military-administrative 
organization in newly conquered territories. Often troubles began immediately as 
the expeditionary forces returned to winter quarters, which played into the hands 
of local uprisings (sometimes corresponding to an influx of foreign troops as well). 
The Christian auxiliary groups played a critical role during this period of establishing 
the Ottoman system in new provinces by guarding the important castles (like Vidin), 
roads, passes, and bridges, by supporting the small Ottoman garrison forces there, 
and by repressing local rebellions and brigandage. 163 

However, their importance as combat forces decreased eventually as the Ottomans 
established their military-administrative system with its normal complement of pro¬ 
vincial troops and large numbers of fortress guards. All of the Christian auxiliary 
groups peaked in importance about 70 years after the conquest of the particular 
region in which they were based. The only exceptions were the groups on the frontier 
region of Hungary and in the provinces of Bosnia and Semendire. In those locations, 
the government preferred to transform them into combat service support roles 
instead of abolishing them. 

Not surprisingly, the government applied the same methods and organizational 
structure it had employed during the transformation of the Yaya corps. Almost all these 
former Christian combat groups organized around the nucleus of an Ocak, which were 
renamed as Gonder (lance with flag). Each Gonder consisted of five to 10 soldiers, and 
for every campaign only one soldier was mobilized (in turn) whereas the others pro¬ 
vided only money for his campaign needs. The mobilized soldiers then joined the cam¬ 
paign with the necessary mounts and equipment under the command of their own 
junior officers (i.e., knez, lagator, primkur) and supervision of Ottoman provincial offi¬ 
cials. The Gonders performed mostly combat support service duties, such as repairing 
roads and bridges, carrying provisions, protecting baggage trains, supporting sappers 
(and occasionally serving as miners), providing fodder, and the like. 164 

At the end of the sixteenth century, the government began to change the entire 
concept and increasingly used Christian auxiliary groups simply as labor battalions 
performing all sorts of civil and military menial duties (with the exception of the 
Pandors and some Martoloses). At the same time, the government tried to curb the 
numbers and to limit the tax exemption status in order to increase much needed 
tax revenues. This policy was carried out slowly because of the conservatism of the 
system and so as not to alienate these groups. But even this cautious policy was des¬ 
tined to create large problems within the auxiliary groups, who were already unhappy 
with the decline of their status and increasingly menial duties, and this would 
become a contentious issue well into the seventeenth century. 165 
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The policy of employing Christian auxiliary units did not work in all of the 
European provinces of the empire. It did not work well in Hungary especially, where 
the Hungarians refused to participate in these units and government decided not to 
force the issue because of security and loyalty issues. 166 Nevertheless, it worked well 
generally in the other parts of the empire. In short, during the foundation and 
classical periods the Ottoman government tapped and made use of its Christian citi¬ 
zens’ military potential, effectively according to the demands of the particular time 
and situation (their overall numbers exceeded 80,000 during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury). 167 The Ottomans demonstrated a unique form of pragmatism and elasticity 
by blending practicality with conservatism. Obviously the government saw the use 
of auxiliary Christian units as combat units in a temporary and expedient sense 
and tried to use only former military classes (as well as keeping ordinary villagers 
away as much as possible). Thereafter, with the exception of some frontier province 
units, the government changed their combat roles into combat service support role 
after traditional provincial units were established. 

Interestingly, while the government managed to tap the military potential of its con¬ 
quered peoples, it was also able to keep the natural leaders of the society loyal to the 
government. However, there were several unintended consequences of this policy, the 
chief among them was that by organizing effectively the local aristocracy in continued 
leadership roles, the government actually helped to preserve pre-Ottoman local institu¬ 
tions. These local institutions would become insurgent centers of gravity during the 
national awakenings and uprisings at the end of the eighteenth century. 168 


The Effectiveness of the Military 

The Ottoman military of the classical period was neither “nearly perfect” nor was 
it simply a good imitator, which are the two opposite views that come from both tra¬ 
ditional academic and popular works about this subject. The real classical Ottoman 
military achieved great victories but also suffered defeats; it did imitate European 
models and experiences but managed to produce original concepts and practices that 
were, in turn, imitated by the Europeans. The Ottoman military was, overall, an 
effective force relative to its principal opponents and proved capable of providing a 
viable military capability in support of the political objectives of the Ottoman state. 

The army of Mehmed II’s reign is instrumental in understanding how a victorious 
army operated with serious shortcomings. The army of the conqueror (of Constanti¬ 
nople—the most famous city fortress) suffered severe setbacks in all five of the large 
siege operations that it undertook. 161 The Belgrade siege of 1456 was literally a dis¬ 
aster. The besieging army did not manage to blockade the fortress effectively and the 
Ottoman Danube flotilla suffered a humiliating defeat as well. The staunch enemy of 
Ottomans, Hunyadi relieved the city in the nick of time. Mehmed and his army 
threw off these setbacks and continued the operation even more stubbornly. When 
Ottoman cannons and mining succeeded in destroying the outer walls Ottoman 
units poured into the city. However, they were ambushed and decimated. Effective 
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Hungarian counterattacks not only forced the Ottomans to give up but nearly wiped 
out the Ottoman headquarters. (Even the Sultan himself was wounded in this 
attack.) The severely beaten Ottoman army withdrew but remained in good order. 170 

The Hungarians defended Jajce successfully in 1464. 171 Two famous fortresses of 
Albania; Kroja (Alacahisar), and Shkoder (Ifkodra) withstood three (1466, 1467 and 
1477) and two (1474 and 1478) long and costly sieges, respectively, and surrendered 
only after long negotiations. 172 Similarly, the main fortress of Rhodes did not give up 
against the mighty army of Mesih Pasha in 1480. 173 Explanations of why the 
Ottomans failed do not satisfactorily account for their problems and sometimes 
hinge on the notion that they did not achieve immense numerical superiority. 

The real problem was Mehmed II himself, who was over ambitious and paid scant 
attention to the limitations of the army that he had radically transformed. Mehmed’s 
army desperately needed time to accommodate all these changes and to deal with 
the antagonism of old military classes. However, the army conducted nearly continuous 
campaigns on all fronts every year without any opportunity for rest and reorganization. 
Even though its numerical strength seemed enormous, in reality it was overstretched 
and often exhausted. At the same time, Mehmed often disregarded the technological 
shortcomings of his cannons, which were immobile, slow, faulty, and difficult to aim. 

Against all these shortcomings Mehmed’s army functioned better than any of its 
counterparts. Ottoman besiegers successfully built furnaces and cast various types 
of cannons in front of the fortress in most of the above sieges. In most cases the army 
properly constructed lines of circumvallation and contravallation and employed 
effective masking forces. Mehmed’s miners showed remarkable talent, performance, 
and zeal and actually set a new standard that was followed by European countries. 
However, in some cases, simple shortcomings were enough to change the tide, as in 
the example of the failure of the Ottoman Danube flotilla or natural obstacles that 
were so great to overcome in a short time. Mehmed’s over confidence and sometime 
inability to understand the limits of his army were common problems also. 

Nevertheless, the same army achieved remarkable success during the campaign of 
Negroponte (Egriboz) in 1470. The successful joint operation of the Ottoman army 
and navy (including building floating bridges out of ships and transporting ships 
overland) sealed the fate of the island and its main castle. Another successful joint 
operation was conducted in the famous campaign of Otranto, Italy, in 1481, where 
the Ottoman army managed to capture the fortress in 13 days. It was an extraordi¬ 
nary victory brought about mainly by the element of surprise. Moreover, it was car¬ 
ried out efficiently, showing clearly that the Ottomans learned their lessons. 174 

The reign of Bayezid II Sofu (the Pious) gave the army much needed rest, rehabili¬ 
tation, and reorganization time. A succession crisis forced him to appease his European 
enemies and, except for raids and occasional small-scale border conflicts, the Hungarian 
and Venetian borders remained calm and stable. Bayezid tried to keep clear of the 
Safavids of Iran and the drastic sociopolitical developments taking place in eastern 
Anatolia. 175 Focusing on other fronts, he undertook two limited but problematic 
campaigns against the Moldavians and the Mamluks. 
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The Moldavian (Bogdan) campaign was a risky undertaking from the very begin¬ 
ning. The army rank and file vividly remembered the disastrous campaign of 1475 in 
which the expeditionary forces were decimated as well as the problematic victory of 
1476. Moldavia, because of its geography and terrain features, was not a viable country 
for the Ottoman military to conduct its classical combat tactics, techniques, or effec¬ 
tively use its cannons. The enemy preferred to fight unconventionally and skillfully 
made use of forests and marshlands instead of facing the Ottomans in conventional 
batdes. There was no large city, which with its capture might force the enemy to surren¬ 
der. Moreover, the Ottomans went into a barren trackless country with extremely 
limited resources and without the support of their famous logistics networks. 176 

Bayezid decided to launch the Moldavian campaign in 1484 in order to satisfy the 
standing military units (especially the Janissaries), which were frustrated by a pro¬ 
longed absence of military activity. Ottoman expeditionary forces easily passed 
through Wallachia (Eflak) but immediately began to suffer problems in the inhospi¬ 
table environment of Moldavia. Although it was a limited undertaking, the 
Ottomans had the support of large Crimean Tatar contingent. The lessons learned 
in previous campaigns paid off and, in contrast to previous campaigns, they did 
not try to search for the Moldavian army but focused on the coastal fortifications 
of Chilia (Kili) and Akkirman. Both of these were captured after brief siege opera¬ 
tions of nine and 12 days, respectively. These two fortresses would become very 
important for safeguarding Ottoman interests in the northern Black Sea region. 
In the short term, however, the undefeated Moldavians preserved their military 
potential and continued to create problems. Their later attacks on Ottoman units 
and allies provoked two limited Ottoman campaigns in 1485 and i486. 177 

Bayezid’s campaigns against the Mamluks were inescapable due to the imperial 
interests of the Ottoman Empire and the collapse of buffer states between them 
and the Mamluks. After a brief period of border conflicts Bayezid decided to force 
the Mamluks out of southern Anatolia, and the Ottoman expeditionary force, which 
mainly consisted of provincial units, that was sent there easily conquered Cilicia in 
1485. However, overconfident Ottoman commanders were later caught unprepared 
and severely defeated in Adana on February 9, 1486. Bayezid responded by ordering 
another limited campaign with a small detachment of Janissaries supporting the pro¬ 
vincial units. This campaign also ended with a humiliating defeat at the Second 
Adana battle on March 15, I486. 178 

The second defeat was a major blow to the prestige of the empire. Bayezid ordered 
yet another campaign the following year, and the expeditionary force, this time 
heavily reinforced with Janissaries and other standing army units, also had the sup¬ 
port of the navy. Once again Ottoman army captured Cilicia easily. The Ottoman 
navy also initially achieved remarkable success against the Mamluk army that had 
been caught between the coast and the mountains, but an unexpected storm 
destroyed the fleet. On August 16, 1488, both armies faced each other near Adana 
at Agaijayiri. At first the Ottoman army succeeded in breaking down the right flank 
of the Mamluks, but simultaneously the Ottoman right wing also suffered casualties 
and disintegrated. The soldiers from Karaman province fled without fighting, forcing 
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all Ottoman units to retreat. Interestingly, the Mamluks also retreated at the same 
time but to an area close by the battlefield. They hurriedly returned and claimed 
both the field and victory. As it retreated, Turcoman tribes attacked the disorganized 
Ottoman army in the mountains and it suffered more casualties . 17} 

In addition to the piecemeal and escalatory Ottoman approach to the conflict, a 
mixture of structural, loyalty, and command-control problems were the main reasons 
behind the series of Ottoman defeats at the hand of a militarily weaker state. The 
Ottoman army was accustomed to the centralized battle command of the sultan him¬ 
self (or his grand vizier), but instead Bayezid remained in the capital and handed over 
command to one of his junior governors without clear instructions. During the con¬ 
duct of all three campaigns Bayezid’s governors became involved in personal disputes 
and sabotaged each other. Some Ottoman units also turned out to be disloyal and 
not capable of standing in the line of battle. In addition to the men from Karaman, 
the Anatolian Sipahis, as a whole, were unhappy with the increased centralization 
of the state and their reduced status in accordance with standing army and were 
reluctant to fight hard. Additionally, some soldiers were affected by the Shiite 
propaganda of Iran and their loyalty to the empire became controversial. Their half¬ 
hearted participation was evident during these campaigns (especially the disloyalty 
and treachery of the Karaman Sipahis). 180 

These two problems were temporary issues, and Bayezid’s successor, Selim I Yavuz 
(the Grim), overcame them in time. However, the structural problem of fighting 
against nomadic cavalry was more daunting and remained. The Mamluks were the 
finest nomadic cavalry of the day and enjoyed a conventional military capability as 
well. As already mentioned, the Ottoman military like other conventional armies 
did not like to fight against nomadic cavalry. Surprisingly, the nomadic origins of 
the Ottomans did not help them and, in some ways, became a liability. Obviously, 
any nomadic enemy naive enough to face the Ottoman army in a pitched battle 
had little chance of success because the Ottoman professional infantry and firepower 
would pin the cavalry, allowing it no opportunity to escape. Nevertheless, against all 
odds the Mamluks engaged in three pitched battles and defeated the Ottoman army 
in every case. These results happened in the first two battles because the Ottomans 
were neither ready to face a nomadic-type cavalry nor were they able to apply their 
classical light cavalry and infantry combined operations properly due to the lack of 
standing infantry units. In the third battle, loyalty problems by provincial troops 
insured the Ottoman defeat. 

This structural problem of engaging nomadic cavalry was already known to the 
Ottoman high command from its experiences in the Ankara battle of 1402 and more 
recently from the Otlukbeli battle of 1473. In the Otlukbeli campaign, Akkoyunlu 
nomadic cavalry literally wiped out the entire Ottoman vanguard after luring them 
into an ambush before the battle. However, the Ottoman army managed to defeat 
the Akkoyunlu troops decisively because of two factors: Mehmed II did not insist 
on rigidly employing a classical battle formation, and in the main battle the 
Akkoyunlu did not act like nomadic cavalry but as conventional cavalry. This gave 
the Ottomans a golden opportunity to engage, pin, and destroy their enemy. 181 
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The Iranian campaign of Selim I is instrumental in understanding the increased 
capacity of the Ottoman military but it also gave a false sense of confidence to the 
government regarding the structural problem of how to overcome the army’s vulner¬ 
ability against nomadic enemies. Sultan Selim took the throne in the succession crisis 
with the help of the Janissaries, who were tired of Bayezid’s passive military policies 
and who were agitating for increased military activity against the Safavids. It became 
more than obvious for Selim that the empire must fight in order to prevent a military 
rebellion and to cement his authority at home. He immediately began military prep¬ 
arations and, in the mean time, heavy-handedly pacified the troublesome Alevi 
Turcoman tribes. 18 ~ 

The mobilization of personnel and logistical capacity was performed efficiently 
and units joined the main army in two large concentration areas. After concentra¬ 
tion, the Ottoman expeditionary army covered 2,445 km in 123 days mostly in good 
order. In addition to the auxiliary combat service support units, thousands of civil¬ 
ians and packed animals were mobilized (contemporary Ottoman sources mention 
the mobilization of 20,000 camels). The Ottoman navy undertook important logis¬ 
tical responsibilities by ferrying provisions to Trabzon harbor. As the campaign pro¬ 
gressed, Shah ismail of the Safavids followed a scorched-earth strategy by moving 
civilians and destroying everything of value on the Ottoman’s avenue of advance. 
For this reason, the careful logistical planning, large-scale mobilization, and 
coordination effort barely met the needs of the army in such inhospitable and 
ravaged territory. 183 

Selim made use of financial awards effectively to motivate soldiers from the very 
beginning, and he allocated units for interior security and as strategic reserves. These 
measures turned out to be wise decisions because the disaffected Akmcis and Anatolian 
Sipahis were already infected by Shiite propaganda and not willing to fight against 
them. Additionally, the harsh conditions of the campaign caused immense suffering 
at the level of the individual soldier. Moreover, Selim had to deal with two serious 
Janissary disorders. With these factors on his mind and not improving, when the 
Iranian army’s presence was discovered at £aldiran field Selim immediately decided 
to attack. 184 

Surprisingly, Shah ismail decided to face the Ottomans in a pitched battle even 
though most of his Turcoman commanders preferred traditional nomadic tactics. 
He made the mistake of underestimating the real capacity of the Ottoman military 
machine due to its poor performance against the Mamluks, and he had no idea about 
the effects of firearms. 185 Selim employed the classical Ottoman battle formation 
with minor alterations by which he placed artillery in front of both flanks in addition 
to the cannons in the center. 

The Safavid wings launched all-out assaults from both flanks. The Azab screen in 
front of the Ottoman right wing retreated in time and the Safavid left wing perished 
against artillery fire. However, the Azabs on the left wing did not retreat in a timely 
manner, and the Safavid right wing managed to reach the Ottoman left wing before 
effective artillery fire could be brought to bear and succeeded in defeating it. The 
Janissaries in Tabur Cengi formation, under the heavy supporting fire of artillery, 
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then launched a series of counterattacks that restored the right wing and beat back 
the Safavid Turcoman cavalry, which had managed to reach almost to Selim’s head¬ 
quarters. The tide turned in favor of the Ottomans and, in less than 14 hours, Shah 
Ismail lost most of his army and barely escaped with his live. 186 

The Safavids never again challenged the Ottomans in a pitched battle and stayed 
away from Tabur formations except against isolated and weak Ottoman units when 
they were absolutely certain of their superiority. In effect, they understood both their 
newfound vulnerability and Ottoman logistical weaknesses, choosing to remain with 
their preferred scorched-earth strategy. For their part, the Ottomans understood that 
small expeditionary forces with limited baggage trains were easy prey for the Safavids. 
So in order to achieve decisive results there was no alternative than to deploy large 
expeditionary forces, which had to traverse barren and inhospitable regions with long 
logistic convoys. These also proved somewhat vulnerable while searching for an elu¬ 
sive enemy who preferred hit-and-run tactics. The Ottomans captured the Safavid 
fortresses in Azerbaijan and held them easily, but full control proved impossible 
because Ottomans were never able to extend their military-administrative system 
into Azerbaijan. Thus, the Ottoman troops there remained solely dependent upon 
vulnerable resupply from the Ottoman provinces in Anatolia. Making matters worse, 
after the return of the Ottoman expeditionary forces, the Safavids immediately coun¬ 
terattacked and captured some of the lost fortresses. Later, they also launched siege 
operations against Ottoman fortresses, which provoked another equally inconclusive 
Ottoman campaign. This extended stalemate of fortress wars and low-level border 
conflict hemorrhaged the strength of both states. 187 

Not surprisingly, the Ottoman military continued to suffer the same problems 
during the suppression of the nomadic tribes’ rebellions. The pacification of the 
Taurus (Toros) mountains in southeast Anatolia took many years, with many failures 
and casualties. The nomads continued to rebel in every opportunity and, as in the 
examples of $ahkulu of 1511, Nur Ali of 1512, and Kalender (jlelebi of 1527, their 
rebellions occasionally affected wider areas, and several large campaigns were 
required to suppress them. Even though the Ottoman Sipahis made use of nomadic 
cavalry tactics effectively against European enemies, they continued to fail against 
real nomadic cavalry, and the presence of reinforcing Janissary infantry was essential 
for the success of the Sipahis against nomads. This is understandable because as con¬ 
ventional light cavalry they had inherent weaknesses when operating without 
infantry and, additionally, as always they were reluctant to fight against Turcomans. 
Consequently, the Janissaries provided the required defensive means and firepower, 
while the same time kept the Sipahis under close scrutiny. 188 

An obvious outcome of facing enemies mainly based on nomadic cavalry was to 
keep the traditional cavalry corps intact. 189 This was a difficult and contentious deci¬ 
sion for the Ottoman government. The dynamics of the western frontiers increas¬ 
ingly required more infantry with firearms and artillery, which were not at all 
suited to deal with nomadic cavalry that refrained from pitched battles. The 
Ottomans did not have the luxury of affording two different armies that specialized 
according to the capabilities of two completely different types of enemy. Instead, 
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the Ottomans used the same army with minor organizational and tactical changes 
against all of their adversaries. 

Selim’s campaign against the Mamluks was a larger undertaking than the Iran 
campaign. The main grouping of the Ottoman army began marching on June 5, 
1516, collecting units from various concentration areas, and it managed to reach 
the Mercidabik battlefield on August 24, 1516. Once again the Mamluks risked fac¬ 
ing the Ottoman army in a pitched battle. Surprisingly, the battle raged in a very sim¬ 
ilar manner to the (Jlaldiran model. The Mamluks attacked with both wings and 
successfully disorganized the Ottoman right wing. But the battle was saved and 
won by Janissaries supporting the wings and launching vicious counterattacks. 190 

Not satisfied with his victory Selim pushed on toward Egypt. The army spent two 
and half months making logistical preparations to cross the Sinai desert. Then, in a 
single week, the army passed through the desert with limited casualties thanks to 
the efforts of logistic convoys that moved a day ahead of the army and opened water 
supply points. Six days later Selim attacked the Mamluk army on January 22, 1517, 
which this time awaited the Ottomans in a fortified defensive line (reinforced with 
200 artillery pieces) at Ridaniye. Instead of launching a frontal assault, Selim fixed 
the Mamluks with a small force and sent his main group around the flanks to attack 
the Mamluk rear. The Mamluk cavalry perished under heavy Ottoman firepower, 
whereas their own cannons remained useless in static defensive positions. 1 ' 11 

Interestingly, the victorious Ottoman army faced its greatest difficulties and suf¬ 
fered the most casualties not during any of the two pitched battles but during the 
four-day uprising in Cairo (Kahire). The Ottoman army was unable to make the best 
use of its technological superiority against a determined enemy dug into Cairo’s 
highly dense and anarchic streets. After a shocking numbers of casualties, Selim 
ordered his artillery to clear avenues with fire, enabling the Ottoman forces to clear 
the city slowly but methodically. After a blood bath of house-to-house fighting, law 
and order was finally restored. 192 

The limitations of the well trained, well-equipped, and highly motivated Ottoman 
army became even more evident during the conquest of Albania (1456-1478) 
against primitive, but capable, warrior tribes, which made effective use of the rugged 
mountainous terrain. Here the Ottoman-trained warrior hero Skanderbeg (George 
Kastrioti) displayed outstanding unconventional combat leadership and defeated a 
series of Ottoman expeditions (arguably with considerable assistance from foreigners, 
including the Venetians and the Papacy). Indeed, some of the most vicious combat 
actions of the entire classical period took place in Albania. The Ottoman army man¬ 
aged to hold its ground and, against the odds, increased its control over Albania 
while simultaneously conducting other campaigns. Typically, the ever-pragmatic 
government managed to enlist increasing numbers of Albanian nobles and made 
use of their military potential. In the end a mixture of conventional large unit and 
mission-oriented small unit operations pacified the entire region. A second rebellion 
again created large problems in 1481, but Ottoman provincial units managed to sup¬ 
press it (with limited help of the central government), albeit in seven years. 193 
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The reign of Suleyman I is generally considered to be period of greatest accom¬ 
plishment in the classical Ottoman military system. At the same time, this period is 
also known for the beginning of corrupt practices that led to the start of a long period 
of decay. However, this idealized picture makes it difficult to assess the combat 
performance and effectiveness of the Ottoman military without taking into consider¬ 
ation the effects of far-reaching military developments then taking place. A thorough 
understanding and evaluation of Suleyman’s period must properly include a discus¬ 
sion of contemporary Western European military affairs. 

Suleyman achieved his remarkable feats at the very beginning of his reign without 
altering the military that he had inherited from his father. His handling of the 
Hungarian campaign of 1521 was controversial to say the least. In contrast to the 
well-established system of careful planning, the young sultan launched the largest 
military operation in the Balkans in 57 years without either a clear objective or the 
necessary preparations. Overlaid on this was a bitter struggle between his high- 
ranking officials in which most of them disregarded sound military principles and 
requirements and paid attention instead to their own vested interests. 194 

The Hungarians were very weak and disunited, but Suleyman was not able to take 
advantage of this golden opportunity. The main part of his expeditionary forces wan¬ 
dered around the Sava River and spent time investing minor fortresses like Szabasc 
(Bogiirdelen). Thanks only to the desperate efforts of Piri Mehmed Pasha, Suleyman 
sent part of his army against the only prime target within reach—Belgrade, which 
was the keystone of the Hungarian defensive system. The Ottoman Danube flotilla 
effectively sealed the city against any reinforcement or relief force. After more than 
20 days, many fruitless discussions, hesitation, orders and counter-orders, the main 
army joined the siege with its full firepower. In seven days the outer walls of the city 
were breached and the defenders of the inner castle capitulated after withstanding 
Ottoman artillery, mines, and assaults for 21 days on August 29, 1521. 195 

Suleyman achieved his second feat in Rhodes in 1522. Once again Suleyman made 
use of his father’s valuable inheritance by this time using the navy. The Ottoman navy 
transported the entire army and its siege train and isolated the island. The main fortress 
was a contemporary fortification system of modern design, and the defenders stocked 
abundant supplies well before the start of the operation. The siege continued on for five 
months and drew out of the campaign season. But, in the end, the proud Knights of 
St John gave up against the besieger’s stubbornness and effective methods at the end 
of December 1522. 196 

In short, thanks to the legacy of Selim I, Suleyman succeeded in capturing two for¬ 
tresses easily that the legendary Mehmed II had not. The Ottoman military machine, 
which was long accustomed to centralized command, functioned effectively despite 
power struggles between sectarian high officials. Surprisingly, the military passed 
through this period without any permanent damage. In addition to the remarkable 
performance of the standing army, Bosnian and Semendire provincial forces on their 
own managed to destroy most of the fortified bases of the Hungarian first line of 
defenses between 1521 and 1526. 197 
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Suleyman then led his army into Hungary with surprising speed (marching 1,500 
kilometers in 129 days) to exploit the weakness of the Hungarian defense system. 
King Louise (Lajos) II made a fatal strategic mistake by deciding to face the Ottoman 
army in a pitched battle at Mohacs (Mohaf) on August 29, 1526. The Ottoman 
army units were positioned according to the classical battle formation; provincial 
units on the wings and the Tabur Cengi formation (consisting of 150 wagons and 
4,000 Janissaries in nine rows) in the center. The only difference was keeping the 
Bosnia Delis as a mobile reserve in the Ottoman rear. Hungarian commanders con¬ 
fidently decided to attack in two columns in order to make the best use of their heavy 
cavalry. It was a recipe for disaster. The Ottoman screening forces on both wings, 
mainly Akincis and Sipahis, feigned retreat and lured the enemy heavy cavalry 
towards the Tabur formation. The Ottoman artillery and Janissary musketeers 
opened fire at close quarters, decimating most of the cavalry. At the same time, 
Delis, Akincis, and some Sipahi units encircled the Hungarian army and blocked 
most of its escape routes. Most of the routed Hungarian soldiers perished either at 
the hands of encircling forces or drowned trying to escape through a swamp. In a 
single battle Suleyman decisively destroyed both the army and the hopes of the 
Hungarians. 198 

Mohacs not only decided the fate of Hungary but also drastically transformed the 
battle environment and face of the combat in the western theater. After Mohacs, the 
Habsburgs, who had replaced the Hungarians as the Ottoman’s principal adversary, 
launched a large construction campaign of renovating old fortresses and building 
new ones based on the latest Italian designs. This was congruent with contemporary 
Western European experiences and pitched battles, and short decisive wars became 
very rare, whereas long wars of sieges and reliefs became the norm. Suleyman con¬ 
ducted seven large campaigns against Hungary between 1529 and 1566. Although 
the borders of the empire moved further west, none of the campaigns achieved the 
decisive victory that would have led to the stability and security the Ottomans 
required. This inconclusive state of events—in which fortresses changed hands, 
new ones were built, and the personnel strength of fortress garrisons ever increased— 
continued to dominate the Ottoman northwestern frontier until the end of the 
seventeenth century. 199 

Even though the continuous Ottoman military campaigns in the Hungarian the¬ 
ater of operations consumed much energy and military sources, the most interesting 
and, in a way controversial, military undertaking of the period turned out to be joint 
naval and land operations against Portugal in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean region 
during the first half of the sixteenth century. This undertaking is important in under¬ 
standing not only the Ottoman military capacity and its structural limitations but 
also the global view, concept, aims, and strategy of the governing elite. Against the 
modern common misperceptions the sixteenth century Ottoman Empire was not a 
reactive economic entity, solely driven by the motive of territorial expansion. The 
control of trade routes, critical harbors, and passes and expelling a potentially dan¬ 
gerous naval power were the main motives behind the Ottoman campaigns in the 
Indian Ocean theater of operations. 
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Surprisingly, the first steps towards this military undertaking were taken after the 
urgent requests coming from an ardent opponent, the Mamluk Sultanate. The 
Mamluks were famed cavalrymen but they had no naval capacity whatsoever. So they 
showed feeble resistance against the carefully planned and launched Portuguese naval 
onslaught of 1503 to 1505, targeting the Muslim hegemony on the spice and other 
luxurious items’ trade. 200 Simultaneously with the Mamluks, several Muslim emir¬ 
ates and trade colonies sought Ottoman help. Furthermore, frequent Portuguese 
naval incursions seriously undermined the security of the Islamic holy cities (Mecca 
and Medina). The Ottoman administration welcomed these developments and saw 
in them golden chances to expand its sphere of influence into Mamluk domains. 
Military experts (mariners, armorers, and canon founders), weapons, and equipment 
were dispatched in two parties in 1507 and 1510, respectively. This official military 
mission gave a further boost to the Ottoman mercenaries, and many more joined 
their comrades who already established a position or place. 

The Ottoman military advisors and assistance did not alter the situation. The 
Mamluks and their allies neither managed to beat back the Portuguese nor proved 
able to defend Muslim positions and interests. After each defeat and setback the 
Mamluks immediately asked for more help. In the end they became a literal depend¬ 
ency of the Ottomans, where after most of the local Muslim political entities saw the 
Ottomans as their sole protector. Thus, all parties (including Venetians whose 
monopoly on the spice trade was threatened by the Portuguese) welcomed the 
Ottoman conquest of Egypt and the demise of the Mamluks in 1517, and some of 
the entities immediately asked for vassalage as in the example of Sharifian Emirate 
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ol Hejaz. 

The Ottomans showed their presence at once by beating back the Portuguese 
naval raid targeting Jeddah in 1517. The Ottomans slowly but methodically secured 
their position. The Mamluk garrison of Yemen surrendered in 1520, followed by the 
fall of Baghdad in 1534. By securing the Red Sea and establishing a powerful pres¬ 
ence in the Persian Gulf, the Ottomans gained a strategic advantage against the 
Portuguese, which they immediately capitalized on. A sizable fleet of 40 galleys and 
25 other vessels were assembled under the command of Hadim Suleyman Pasha 
and set sail in 1538. Suleyman Pasha cunningly captured Aden but was unable to 
conquer Diu in India due to ill-will between local allies. His two expeditions to cap¬ 
ture the critical Portuguese naval base of Hormuz also failed to materialize. Two 
other admirals had to be dispatched to bring back the fleet from Persian Gulf to 
Red Sea, but in vain. The Ottoman fleet perished after series of naval engagements 
and storms. 203 

For a period of time these reverses did not discourage the Ottoman governing elite 
and commanders on the ground. Grand Vizier Sokullu Mehmed Pasha and his pro¬ 
teges tried to overcome this impasse by drastically altering the status quo. They 
revived the idea of a canal to join the Red Sea with the Mediterranean (following 
nearly the same path of the modern Suez Canal) not only to sail the navy directly 
from its main base but also to revive commerce. Unfortunately for the empire the 
project was terminated immediately after the initial ground work. 204 They also sent 
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small groups of military experts and weapons to the Muslim emirates of India and 
the East Indies (chief among them the Sultanate of Atjeh at Sumatra). 205 

The priorities of other theaters of operations, increasing competition with the 
Safavids of Persia and Mughals of India and ever present internecine fights between 
small Muslim entities were instrumental in curtailing the Ottoman military presence 
in the region. For example, between 1562 and 1568, the Ottomans lost control of 
nearly the entire Yemen province and reinstated the authority only after a year-long 
bloody campaign. 206 In the end both Ottomans and Portuguese unofficially had to 
recognize the other side’s sphere of influence and tried to consolidate their bases 
and network of alliances. The Ottomans kept the Portuguese out of the Red Sea 
and secured their hold on the northern side of the Persian Gulf with the conquest 
of Basra in 1546 and al Hasa in 1552. However, their quest to control the Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean ultimately failed. Of course, small-scale engagements and 
occasional naval raids continued on. Most often governors decided to use a window 
of opportunity to extend their control or gain booty without the approval of the cen¬ 
tral administration. For example, an Hasa governor launched a surprise attack 
against Portuguese base in Bahrain in 1559, which ended with a humiliating 
defeat.“ 07 A certain corsair Mir Ali Bey with the support of the Yemen governor 
launched a more daring attack in order to expel Portuguese from Africa’s Swahili 
coastline (especially Mombasa) in 1588. He achieved some success initially but was 
defeated by an alliance of Portuguese and local tribes.~ 08 

For most of the modern commentators the Ottoman military effort to expel the 
Portuguese from the Indian Ocean was an overly ambitious and faulty decision. They 
are right to point out the technological constraints such as the Mediterranean galleys’ 
poor design for the job of continuous control of high seas or the Ottoman military’s 
difficulty in conducting operations far away from its main support bases. However, 
they tend to ignore the great achievements, like establishing absolute control of the 
Red Sea and the northern Persian Gulf, the enormous prestige of protecting the tra¬ 
ditional realm of Islam (including guarding the holy cities), and restoring the volume 
of traditional trade up until the mid-seventeenth century with relatively modest 
commitments. It was not Portugal, which was soundly defeated by Dutch navy at 
Amboyna in 1605, but the Netherlands and Britain that would overtake the 
Ottoman-controlled trade routes during the second half of the seventeenth 
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century. 

About the same time the inconclusive, unpredictable, and expensive nature of 
large campaigns, low-level border conflicts and raids (kleinkrieg) gained importance 
and became the essential part of the battle environment and lifestyle of the Ottoman- 
Habsburg frontier after the long reign of Suleyman. This situation was exaggerated 
by frontier populations, which consisted of thousands of mercenaries who sought 
employment through war. Within certain limits both sides tolerated these raids and 
conflicts within. Occasionally, events spiraled out of control, however, provoking 
large campaigns. The Long War (Langekrieg) of 1593 to 1606 was a good example 
of this type of escalation. In 1592, the governor of Bosnia, Telli Hasan Pasha, 
increased the level of raids and began to conduct medium-sized attacks against 
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specific targets by using his provincial units only, although he probably had the tacit 

support of some high-ranking government officials. Initially, he achieved a series of 

successes but suffered a decisive defeat near Sisak in which nearly all his army was 

wiped out and he himself was killed. The new Grand Vizier, Koca Sinan Pasha, used 

this incident as well as a popular mood inclined toward war to break the long 
210 

peace. 

The ambitious Sinan Pasha began the war eagerly but did not show the same 
enthusiasm during the actual start of the military campaign. The army mobilization 
was very slow and haphazard after long decades of inaction on the western frontier 
and from the repercussions of the draining and tiring Iranian campaign. Conse¬ 
quently, the campaign season of 1593 was wasted, and real combat activity only 
began in 1594 when the Ottomans easily captured Raab (Yanik) and Papa. However, 
a joint revolt and defection of the Danubean principalities of Wallachia, Moldovia, 
and Transylvania negated these gains and put the army in the very difficult position 
of facing two fronts at the same time. Moreover, the revolt threatened the security 
of the Danube River communications, which was essential for the supply of the 
army. The Wallachian campaign of 1595 to suppress the revolt ended with a humili¬ 
ating defeat and huge loss of life. In the meantime, Habsburg forces captured the 
strategic fortress of Gran (Estergon). 211 

The ever-resourceful Ottoman government immediately reacted to the conse¬ 
quences of these disasters, which had damaged especially the morale and motivation 
of the standing army corps. A new campaign was organized, and the reluctant sultan, 
Mehmed III, was persuaded to lead the expeditionary force in person. The presence 
of the sultan gave a big boost to army morale, and it advanced to the main objective, 
the modern fortress of Eger (Egri), in good order. The Ottomans demonstrated their 
pragmatism and receptivity once again by applying the same effective siege artillery 
tactics that their Habsburg enemies had used against Estergon, and Egri capitulated 
on October 12, 1596. 212 

After the successful resolution of the siege, the Ottoman army had to face the relief 
force. Initially the Ottoman high command underestimated the danger and sent only 
the vanguard to deal with them. After the defeat and retreat of the vanguard, how¬ 
ever, it decided to advance and attack the enemy with the entire army. The Habsburg 
army was deployed mainly in well-fortified defensive wagenburgen formations and it 
controlled all the passes in the swampy region of Mezokeresztes (Ha 9 ova). Even 
though captured prisoners had revealed the enemy strength and intentions two days 
before, the Ottoman high command insisted on an offensive strategy after spending 
only a single day passing through the swamps and thereafter deploying immediately 
into combat formation. The entire Ottoman first line joined the assault on 
October 26. The daring Ottoman plan failed, the assaulting units were stopped by 
massive firepower, and were then routed by Habsburg counterattacks. Fortunately, 
the Habsburg units gave up pursuit to loot the Ottoman camp. The day was saved 
at the very last moment with the daring counterattack of auxiliary units and cavalry 
against the Habsburg flanks and rear. As the disorganized and looting Habsburg sol¬ 
diers panicked, the retreating Ottoman units immediately turned around and joined 
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the auxiliary units. The Habsburg army suffered huge casualties in the following 
mayhem, and the Tatars decimated the remainder during the pursuit. 213 

The Ottoman high command ended the campaign and returned to winter quar¬ 
ters instead of exploiting the advantage gained by these two victories. The reason 
was understandable considering the command elements of the army in this cam¬ 
paign. Except for a few operational level commanders, none of the military or civil¬ 
ian members of the high command (including the sultan) had the knowledge, 
experience, or courage to lead the army forward. This failure is contrasted by the 
strong performance of the standing army corps and provincial units, which executed 
their combat tasks properly and in some cases better than in previous campaigns. 
The Habsburg side also had the same leadership problems as well as other structural 
problems, such as mercenaries and the conflicting interests of regional magnates. The 
outcome of this mutually inarticulate strategic vision was to drag the war out into a 
series of seasonal campaigns launched against each others’ fortresses. 

The Long War continued on for 10 more years, during which both armies, the 
Habsburgs especially, avoided large-scale battles. Because of the unpredictability of 
the outcome of pitched battles, both sides focused more on smaller battles revolving 
around key fortresses. After the disastrous year of 1598 in which Yanik was lost and 
the Ottoman army suffered numerous difficulties caused by harsh weather, the 
balance began to tip to the advantage of the Ottomans. Repeated attempts by the 
Habsburgs to capture Buda (Budin), the capital of Ottoman Hungary, failed whereas 
the Ottomans captured the mighty fortress of Kanisza (Kanije) and managed to keep 
it against all odds. The rebellious Danubean principalities, likewise, could not with¬ 
stand the sheer weight of the war and one by one gave up. An unexpected revolt of 
the Transylvanians against the Habsburgs effectively wiped out the remaining chan¬ 
ces of Habsburg success, while the Ottomans reconquered strategic Estergon. Once 
again, however, the Ottomans were unable to exploit their success effectively. This 
time it had nothing to do with the government or the strategic direction of the war 
but, rather, because of the collapse of the eastern frontier defensive system against a 
new Safavid offensive and the immediate security threat of renewed popular revolts 
(Celali). The Long War concluded with the Zsitvatorok peace agreement of 1606, 
which itself was the outcome of mutual exhaustion and other urgent issues. 214 

Even though the Ottoman government failed to achieve a complete victory in the 
Long War it still gained considerable advantage by retaining such critical territorial 
conquests as Kanije and Egri. This forced the Habsburgs to spend large amounts of 
money and time to build up a new defensive line against the Ottomans. 215 Another 
advantage occurred with the influx of large numbers of western mercenaries, who 
introduced new weapon systems, tactics, and techniques into the Ottoman mili¬ 
tary. 216 The Ottoman military benefited greatly from these new innovations, thanks 
to its receptivity and pragmatism. For the first time in Ottoman history, the 
government enlisted groups of mercenaries who had deserted from the Habsburg 
camp. The most well-known example involved the desertion of a French mercenary 
unit in the Papa fortress to the Ottoman side on August 1600. Afterwards, they 
served on various campaigns during the Long War, and some of them continued to 
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serve well after the end of war. 217 Even though this was extraordinary and not 
representative of a generalized trend, it demonstrates that the Ottoman government 
of the seventeenth century was far from being the reactionary and conservative organ 
that is still a commonly held conviction about its identity today. 

Moreover, the length and difficulty of the war forced the Ottoman military to the 
limits of its capabilities and drastically transformed it. In order to meet the require¬ 
ments of war, the Ottoman government had to reorganize the empire’s financial sys¬ 
tem and to recruit or mobilize all available manpower. The obvious outcome of the 
financial reorganization and enlargement of eligible population groups to the privi¬ 
leged Askeri class not only changed the face of the military but also had a huge 
impact on Ottoman society as a whole. Moreover, the increased need for musketeers 
further weakened the traditional military classes, especially the Sipahis and other 
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cavalry corps. 

From every aspect, the Ottoman military ended the war with a completely differ¬ 
ent army. Instead of mounted archers in loose formations, the army employed 
infantry with firearms in deep formations of several rows of men. Instead of a region¬ 
ally based provincial army, a salary-based standing army supported by provincial 
mercenaries became the dominant military organization. Moreover, that army was 
becoming highly evolved as an institution that had formalized ranks, corps of special¬ 
ists, training, and battlefield flexibility. Therefore, it can be safely said that the 
classical period of the Ottoman military effectively ended with the signing of the 
Zsitvatorok agreement on November 11, 1606. 



CHAPTER 


Transformation and Reform 
Efforts, 1606-1826 


For the Ottoman military the seventeenth century was a very turbulent and problem¬ 
atic period. While the sultans consolidated their hold on the northern Balkans, the 
empire lost its grip on western Iran and most of northern Caucasia. Nevertheless, 
the Ottoman military in this period demonstrated great strength in its ability to stage 
and support logistically large numbers of mobilized forces. However, the seasonal 
nature of Ottoman war making and campaigning crippled efforts to sustain combat 
power at the frontiers of the empire on a continuing basis. 

The Ottoman high tide reached the gates of Vienna in 1683, only to fail because of 
faulty command decisions and internal deficiencies. This enabled the resurgent 
Habsburgs and their Polish allies to reclaim provinces in Hungary, Podolia, Transylvania, 
and, to a certain extent, Wallachia, which had long been lost to Ottoman power, while 
the Russians and Venetians would also carve off pieces of the empire. As the Ottomans 
entered the 1700s, it was apparent to the Ottoman elite that many of their problems 
were associated with the declining effectiveness of their military forces, both standing 
and provincial. 

A reformist movement began as early as the mid-1600s, and it matured into a sig¬ 
nificant force in Ottoman military affairs in the 1700s. Much of the discourse regard¬ 
ing the direction of reform pitted traditional Ottoman ideas from the classical period 
against the modern tactical innovations of contemporary Europe. Many of the 
reformers themselves were not exclusively men with military backgrounds, and the 
tempo and thrust of reform efforts varied through the years. Reversals of policy took 
place as well, which both accelerated and retarded overall progress. Finally, reformers, 
identifiable by their alignment with contemporary European ideas—mainly those of 
Bourbon, France—effectively moved the empire’s military in the late 1700s toward 
a regular army organized and trained according to contemporary European models. 
The reform period culminated in the destruction of the traditional centers of Ottoman 
military power. First, the Sipahis were eradicated as a class, followed by the transforma¬ 
tion of provincial forces, and finally, the elite Janissary corps and its associated forces 
were destroyed in their entirety. This ended a military architecture and tradition that 
had characterized the Ottoman army’s identity since the 1300s. 
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This chapter covers the transformation of the Ottoman military and its institu¬ 
tional response to increased foreign aggression and interior opposition. It explains 
the evolution of competing reform efforts in a search to restore the effectiveness of 
the military. The chapter concludes with the demise of an army that had existed for 
hundreds of years, setting the stage for the reconstruction of a reformed military. 


Transformation 

The end of the Long War has been generally seen by scholars as the end of Ottoman 
military superiority and the beginning of stagnation and eventual decline. According to 
these authors, an influx of American silver and an associated price revolution, demo¬ 
graphic pressures, the rise of Western European military states, and economic 
hegemony were instrumental in the corruption of the classical Ottoman military- 
administrative system. In turn, the Ottoman Empire simply did not have the means 
to compete with the European militaries, which were undergoing a wide-ranging tech¬ 
nological transformation, and consequently, its decline was a forgone conclusion. 1 This 
line of scholarship grew out of the inaccurate views of contemporary observers of the 
Ottoman Empire, combined with well-established Eurocentric tendencies to apply dif¬ 
ferent standards to the Islamic and non-western Ottoman Empire. 2 It should not come 
as a surprise that the so-called “long and inevitable decline” became, and remains, the 
dominant theme of received Ottoman history in this period. 

The criticism of the political, economic, cultural, and social shortcomings of this 
body of thought is beyond the scope of this work, but recent revisionist literature 
has already begun to dismantle this school. 3 From the military perspective, declinists 
have difficulty in explaining the Ottoman victories and military successes—other 
than pointing out factors such as unusual leadership, geographical difficulties, or 
simple luck. This difficulty is even more evident when trying to explain the relative 
ease with which the Ottoman government overcame serious military defeats and set¬ 
backs, including the battle of Lepanto (1571), the fall of Baghdad (1623), and the 
long campaign of Crete (1645-1669). 4 In this period, an ever-resourceful 
government continued to overcome its problems by creative or pragmatic methods, 
although it must be said that sometimes the solutions themselves were instrumental 
in the creation of even larger secondary problems. 

The theory of decline is also unable to explain the rapid transformation of the 
Ottoman military against the threat raised by the Habsburgs or its ability to fight 
on the eastern and western frontiers at the same time. In truth, following contempo¬ 
rary European trends, 5 the Ottoman military transformed itself slowly but decisively 
by increasing its size, introducing new firearms enmasse, and increasingly making use 
of siege and counter-siege operations. Obviously, a totally new approach is needed to 
explain the Ottoman military of the seventeenth century, but the first focus must be 
on the increased capability of the Ottoman military’s logistical and manpower sys¬ 
tems in order to explain why this period should be labeled as a “transformation” 
rather than a “decline.” 
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Logistics 

The classical Ottoman military was well known for its advanced logistical system, 
which was much more effective than any used by European militaries during the six¬ 
teenth century. 6 The Ottoman government was well aware of the importance of 
regular salaries as well as the proper feeding of the army. However, in order to meet 
the demands of wars of attrition, which frequently dragged on for years without a 
clear outcome in the heavily fortified networks of fortresses on Hungarian frontier 
or the hostile mountainous buffer territories of the Iranian frontier, the Ottoman 
government had to develop even more effective and intricate systems. At the 
same time, the government had to solve the daunting task of funding the increased 
costs of manning the expeditionary armies. (Those sent against the new absolutist 
kingdoms of Europe, for example, were five times costlier than the previous 
century.) 7 . 

The contemporary Ottoman logistical system can be divided into three functional 
parts: movement, active campaigning, and winter quartering. 8 Due to the seasonal 
nature of Ottoman campaigns—usually between the end of March to the end of 
September—moving large numbers of soldiers, horses, and other pack animals from 
the core provinces to the frontier regions was a critical activity. To this end, the 
government enforced a very strict system of military corridors (Kol) in order to keep 
the combat strength of the expeditionary forces high, transport them rapidly, and 
cause minimum disruptions to the lives of citizens living in close proximity to the 
military corridors. The Ottoman campaign planners had about 180 days to conduct 
the campaign, including deployment and return. Even a delay of 15 days was poten¬ 
tially a serious problem, especially if winter arrived early, as in the example of the 
campaign of 1529, during which a two-week delay and early winter nearly wiped 
out the victorious army of Suleyman I. 9 

There were three military corridors in the Balkans and another three in Anatolia 
and the southern provinces. In most cases, the expeditionary armies marched in sev¬ 
eral packets and used multiple corridors in order to lighten the burden on particular 
districts. Each one of the corridors was carefully measured, and provincial authorities 
were charged with the upkeep of roads and bridges and were required to supply the 
marching army. 10 

Several auxiliary corps were founded to provide certain services related to the 
movement of the expeditionary forces. Chief among them was, without doubt, the 
Derbendcis—composed of villagers tasked with the upkeep and maintenance of 
roads and bridges and expected to provide security against bandits within their area 
of responsibility. The Yoriiks, Eflaks, Voynuks, Martoloses, and the like were not 
only tasked to provide pack animals with drivers but also to serve as a regular trans¬ 
portation corps. The frequent mobilizations and the introduction of new control 
measures, including assigning more commanding officers from the standing army, 
created a more coherent, organized, and disciplined structure. Additionally, they 
continued to provide their classical services, such as emergency road repair and 
guarding logistic convoys and baggage trains. 
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The daily supply of the marching army and its billeting was the duty of the dis¬ 
tricts along the military corridors. The local judges (Kadi) were tasked to coordinate 
and make available prearranged amount of provisions at the billets (Menzil), which 
were positioned within their subdistricts at intervals four to eight hours of marching 
distance from each other. 11 Additionally, villagers were encouraged to sell their prod¬ 
ucts at reasonable profit to the Orducus and other military contractors. Similarly to 
European soldiers, every Ottoman soldier bought his food and fodder for his animal 
at his own personal expense. To accommodate this, the government was under the 
obligation to provide enough supplies at a reasonable price to standing army units. 
In common practice, standing army regiments purchased enough food and fodder 
for the entire regiment and collected payments accordingly. The Sipahis were 
expected to bring necessary amounts of money and provisions for themselves and 
their retinue. They dealt with the contractors directly, and the government only pro¬ 
vided additional funds late in the campaign season. 1 " 

Thanks to these meticulous preparations, the movement of expeditionary units 
most often worked quite well, especially in the European theater of operations. 
However, several factors were critical for the efficient functioning of this system. 
These were regular payment of the soldiers, good harvests, law and order and, most 
importantly, terminating campaigns quickly and prior to the end of the season. In 
this respect the Iranian campaigns were always difficult due to the lack of productive 
villages and farmlands along the corridors, greater marching distances, hostile 
nomads, and the scorched-earth tactics of the Iranians. For these campaigns the 
government continuously tasked adjacent provinces to supply provisions and arranged 
additional sea or land transportation. 13 Despite these arrangements, the Ottoman army 
continued to suffer privations during nearly all of the Iranian campaigns (which 
certainly was an important part of its poor performance there). 

The active campaigning period began when the bulk of the army passed the main 
staging centers near the frontiers of the empire, such as Belgrade, Bender, Diyarbakir, 
Mosul, Erzurum, or Kars. At that point logistical difficulties became more pro¬ 
nounced, and precampaign preparations, magazines, and depots increased in impor¬ 
tance. It can be safely said that Ottoman staging centers were the first permanent 
magazines in Europe, originating at least 50 years before the famous magazines of 
le Tellier and Louvois of France. 14 In addition, the large depots within the inner for¬ 
tresses were instrumental in keeping provisions in proper condition by renewing the 
stocks regularly and selling the excess at the end of the campaign season. In this way 
the government effectively prevented spoil and misuse. 

In the European theater of operations, the Ottoman government was able to solve 
the logistics of campaigning relatively easily, thanks to the presence of its strong 
flotillas on the Danube River 15 and the agricultural capacity of its vassal states of 
Transylvania and Wallachia. The government tried to protect border societies from 
pillaging and foraging—but not always successfully. The Crimean Tatar units espe¬ 
cially created problems, and Ottoman control measures rarely worked on them. 
Often the Tatars were employed conducting foraging raids deep into enemy territory 
in order to keep them happy and to provide additional sources of supply. During 
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campaigns, carrying enough necessary provisions with the army itself was the least 
desirable logistical choice, but it was often the only possible solution in the Iranian 
campaigns and occasionally in the Habsburg campaigns. 16 In this regard, camels 
and their camel drivers (mostly Yoriiks) played a critical role. 

The Orducus played an important role during all phases of the campaign, but 
especially during an active phase by acting as contractors, artisans (both production 
and repair), service personnel (medical), personnel care, including cooking and 
baking, and financial services (loans, slave buying, and the distribution of plunder). 
Their presence and markets (Ordubazar) were especially vital for the provincial units, 
which did not receive the same level of combat service support that the standing 
army corps received. Even though they generally brought some service personnel 
with them, these were not enough to cover the wide ranging needs of an expedition¬ 
ary soldier. Not surprisingly, the standing army units also depended on the services of 
the Orducus to provide services that the regular combat service supports corps could 
not provide. 17 

The increased importance of logistics also affected the Orducu system. During 
most of the classical period the guilds of artisans and tradesmen of three large western 
cities (Istanbul, Edirne, and Bursa) had a monopoly to provide for all of the Orducus 
during campaigns. Beginning in the last half of sixteenth century, however, the 
government made a strategic decision to distribute support for the Orducus to other 
provincial centers’ guilds according to centrally arranged lists. This drastic policy 
change pleased most, but not all, of the cities. Some cities preferred to pay a special 
exception tax rather than use their tradesmen for unspecified reasons. Most probably 
up until the end of the seventeenth century, the willingness of tradesmen and artisans 
to take part in military campaigns remained high because of high profits that clearly 
exceeded the risks. Even though the government increasingly had to hire artisans 
with cash salaries to perform services, the Orducus remained an important but 
diminishing part of the military until after the end of the seventeenth century. 18 
So it is not surprising to see the guilds continuing to play a role as late as the military 
rebellion of 1730, when the government cancelled the long projected campaign in 
Iran. 19 

At the end of the campaign season the Ottoman army was accustomed to return to 
their home provinces or peacetime barracks. This was very important for the Sipahis 
and other provincial units, especially since they had to deal with their estates, collect 
taxes, and protect their interests. Increasingly, however, the government had to main¬ 
tain part of the army in winter quarters near the frontiers so as to have reserves 
against possible out-of-season enemy attacks or to start the next campaign early. This 
new policy created serious tensions within the retained provincial units and created 
numerous disciplinary problems and occasional disorders. In addition to these prob¬ 
lems, winter quartering required strict order and discipline as well as detailed plan¬ 
ning beforehand so as to arrange provisions and other logistical needs. 20 The 
presence of gunpowder mills, cannon casting foundries and strong artisan guilds in 

main staging areas provided a large advantage to the Ottoman military during their 
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winter quartering. 
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The Ottoman campaigns of the seventeenth century were launched with three 
times more soldiers and five to six times more firearms and cannons than in the pre¬ 
vious century. The obvious outcome of this remarkable growth was an increasing 
need for logistics in terms of more pack animals and wagons, more provisions and 
ammunition, better and larger billets, depots, and magazines. In contrast to their 
European counterparts, the Ottomans were able to reconfigure their old logistical 
system into a larger, but still effective, system that was relatively less corrupt and 
which created minimum disruptions on the provinces along the military corridors 
or hosting staging areas. At the same time, the vast size and varied capacity of the 
empire turned out to be a great advantage in subsidizing campaigns at one frontier 
with the resources of other regions. 22 

The Ottoman logistical transformation becomes more apparent when compared 
to the experiences of the Thirty Years War during, which the concentration of more 
than 20,000 soldiers in a given area became the exception rather than the norm. 
By contrast, the Ottoman government was able to move and concentrate up to 
80,000 combatant soldiers, thereby securing decisive numerical superiority in any 
given campaign .^ Moreover, the government demonstrated an understanding of 
the importance of balancing local and military needs and managed to preserve 
regional economies while milking their capacity so as to keep the military corridors 
intact but never turning them into economic wastelands." 

However, the Hungarian frontier regions did not profit from this policy due to 
constant siege and counter-siege operations as well as the never-ending raids and 
counter-raids. Moreover, the Ottoman Hungarian provinces never managed to 
recover completely from the destruction of the Long War and only partly managed 
to support the needs of the Ottoman permanent garrisons (whereas they had man¬ 
aged to supply all needs during the 1570s). Surprisingly, even during the disastrous 
War of the Holy Alliance (1684-1699) Ottoman expeditionary forces tried to pro¬ 
tect civilians from the effects of continuous combat conditions and, most of the time, 
managed to pay for the provisions provided by the villagers. 26 

The Ottoman expeditionary army had other crucial advantages as well. The aver¬ 
age Ottoman soldier was sturdier, consumed fewer luxury goods, and contended 
more easily with the difficult conditions of the campaigns than his fellow European 
counterpart. In times of crisis when the government was unable to pay salaries or 
unable to feed the army, the Ottoman regular soldiers generally withstood these hard 
conditions rather than desert. Nevertheless, they were prone to rebellion, and it was 
very difficult to cool them afterwards. The Ottoman camps were free of alcohol, 
which not only reduced the need to allocate transportation for carrying barrels of 
alcoholic beverages but also reduced alcohol-related troubles as well. Additionally, 
the numbers of unofficial camp followers remained very limited, whereas in any 
given European army their numbers far exceeded the actual numbers of combat 
soldiers. 27 

In short, even though the personnel strength and the baggage train of the Ottoman 
expeditionary forces dramatically increased, the government still managed to maintain 
the high standards of logistics seen during the classical period and, in some respects, 
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exceeded it. Throughout this period, Ottoman soldiers generally remained qualitatively 
and quantitatively superior to their contemporaries because of better rations, more 
reliable supply systems, and better sanitation and health services. 

Financing the War 

In financing the wars, the Ottoman Empire demonstrated adaptability and 
achieved high levels of transformational success. This success becomes remarkable 
when taking into account the structural limitations that the government dealt with, 
combined with an unwillingness to launch drastic changes. The first obstacle was 
the economic structure of the country. The Ottoman Empire had a medieval-type 
agrarian economy, which had limited surplus capacity, was short of ready cash, and 
possessed scant resources required to support the newly evolving gunpowder mass 
army. The Ottomans did not have the means to compete with countries accumulating 
large amounts of cash from commerce and banking, especially the Dutch Republic. 
The conservative governing elite had neither the understanding of economic develop¬ 
ments occurring in Western European countries nor was it willing to make drastic 
changes. 28 

The second limitation was directly linked to the first. The government was well 
known for its dislike of making drastic changes or abolishing any traditional military 
corps or institutions. Understandably this conservatism resulted from the govern¬ 
ment’s unwillingness to face the sociopolitical consequences of any radical change. 
Regarding army logistics, instead of institutional change, either new combat support 
tasks were assigned to old corps or they were left to perform their old tasks side by 
side with the new corps, which were essentially founded to deal with the shortcom¬ 
ings of the old corps. 2 '* The outcome of these two different courses of actions was 
the same: the slow death of the elder and obsolescent corps. As already pointed out 
in the previous chapters, this policy worked to a certain extant during the foundation 
and classical periods, as reflected in the experiences of the Yaya and Aktnci corps. 

The wars of the seventeenth century were very expensive due to the increasing 
costs of salary payments—from 65.8 million silver aspers in 1527 to 285.9 million 
aspers in 1660. Costly siege and counter-siege operations combined with rising 
inflation added to the government’s fiscal woes. The Ottoman government tried to 
solve this problem by introducing classical methods, such as debasing the currency, 
short-term domestic loans, introducing new taxes, and the sale of excess administra¬ 
tive and military posts. These classical methods did not provide the necessary relief 
and, instead, created new problems, including social unrest and insubordination. 
For this reason the government unwillingly introduced new methods, such as 
in-cash taxes instead of in-kind taxes, tax-farming, and reassignment of the timariot 
estates, which were essentially related with each other. 31 Moreover, the government 
began to focus renewed attention on effective tax collection, more effective bureau¬ 
cratic procedures, and better bookkeeping. 32 

Extraordinary wartime taxes (Avariz) became a part of the regular tax structure 
during the seventeenth century. Additionally, the government began to insist on 
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turning the in-kind nature of these taxes into in-cash collections. It was an under¬ 
standable policy change due to the fact that transporting the collected in-kind taxes 
became a nightmare, frequently resulting in spoilage of the provisions. The in-cash 
alternative was more elastic and became essential for the payment of the salaries 
(in addition to monies saved in transport fees). Moreover, the purchase of provisions 
from the provinces near the war zones helped the economy and created more incen¬ 
tives for agriculture. Most of the villagers and other taxpayers were not happy with 
the changing nature of tax collection, however, and it created large problems for 
which the government was unable to find satisfactory solutions. 33 

Except for direct borrowing, tax-farming was an expedient alternative for an agrarian 
state like the Ottoman Empire to extract surplus resources from its citizens. This 
evolved in order to produce regular and predictable cash flows to meet the expenses 
of modern warfare. 34 However, the only possible lands available for this were the tima- 
riot estates of the Sipahis, and the government was already unhappy with the combat 
performance of the Sipahis, who were militarily useless against the European muske¬ 
teers and artillery. Additionally, they were increasingly unwilling to take part in long 
campaigns, preferring instead to pay exemption fees (Bedel). 35 So, the government 
chose to finance its new infantry units at the expense of the Sipahis. However, it began 
to reassign the estates slowly because of institutional conservatism, the continuing need 
for light cavalry against the non-European enemies, and the potentially disruptive 
socioeconomic problems. It was not an overt and drastic policy change, and most 
members of the governing elite probably did not understand the potential consequen¬ 
ces, as it appeared to be simply a part of an already ongoing process. 36 

Furthermore, there were other victims of the new fiscal policies. The government 
slowly but surely reduced the personnel strength of the expensive Kapikulu Siivaris 
and their salary payments from 130.6 million aspers in 1609 to 67 million aspers in 
1692. 37 Various auxiliary units lost their tax-free status, and instead exemption fees 
began to be collected from them and some even lost the estates that had been allocated 
to them. 38 However, the biggest loser (after the Sipahis) was the Ottoman navy. 
By decreasing both naval activity and naval vessels, the government managed to divert 
large sums of money to land campaigns. Unfortunately, this saving created large prob¬ 
lems and could be characterized as penny-wise but pound-foolish. During the Cretan 
campaigns (1645-1669) the weak Ottoman navy suffered humiliating reverses and 
was unable to support the expeditionary force and enforce an effective blockade. 37 

In addition to the vested interests of the traditional military corps, the government 
had to face the villagers and townsmen who were provoked by the new fiscal policies 
and heavy taxes. The change from timariot-based tax collection to the tax-farming 
system by itself was a very traumatic process, and the introduction of permanent 
war taxes soured the relations between government and subjects even more. How¬ 
ever, the most dangerous problem turned out to be not the increased financial bur¬ 
den but its side effect, which was the breakdown of law and order. The citizens of 
the empire had to deal with various rebels, large groups of bandits, unruly nomads, 
unemployed religious students, and mercenaries, all of which were the product of 
the heavy burden of war. The government managed to deal with the opposition 
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coming from different groups either by disciplinary measures and using one group 
against another or by simply introducing new control measures and agents. 

With the help of the new fiscal policies the Ottoman government increased Janissary 
personnel strength and manned critical fortresses. Even after internal savings and the 
additional tax revenue, however, it was financially impossible to enlist both the 
necessary numbers of Janissaries and man all of the important fortresses. 40 In order 
to utilize the revenues economically, the government hired more musket-bearing 
mercenaries for its campaigns and fortresses. The mercenaries were cheap and easily 
demobilized after the end of campaigns. Additionally, they could be used on internal 
security duties as well. The government was well aware of the consequences of 
depending heavily on mercenaries, but it was unable to find any other feasible and 
satisfactory solution. 

The Ottoman financial reorganization and increased professionalism achieved 
important results, and without these the empire would not likely have been able to 
face the difficulties of the seventeenth century. 41 Even with this renewed capacity, 
however, the Ottomans several times fell victim to the massive financial burdens of 
the long wars and the maintenance of the fortress zones. The government demon¬ 
strated its flexibility and pragmatism during these crises, but very often it paid a steep 
price for resolution. The importance of this crisis management capacity becomes 
clearer when taking into account the frequent bankruptcies of all the great powers 
of the age (with Spain being the most prominent). 4 “ Unfortunately, these unique 
and effective solutions were seen as corrupt practices by contemporary observers 
and became the starting point of the so-called “advise literature” that will be dealt 
in the next section. 

Similar to European experiences, one of the most far-reaching and unpredictable 
outcomes of the increased importance of supplying and financing the war effort 
was the growth of bureaucracy in terms of size and power. 43 Until the seventeenth 
century the Ottoman governing elite was composed of the military-administrative 
(Seyfiyye) and the judiciary-religious (Ulema) classes. (The remaining class of scribes 
[Kalemiyye] were politically very weak.) Interestingly, instead of gaining more power 
from the continuous war conditions, the military-administrative class began to lose 
its hold on the decision-making process because the attritional nature of the wars 
failed to produce decisive victories. In contrast, the central bureaucracy was rightly 
seen as successful due to its financial and logistical performance, and its members 
were increasingly awarded with provincial administrative posts, thus limiting the 
chances of military commanders to advance within the system. The development 
of a larger and politically stronger bureaucracy began to challenge the traditional 
power holders only after the second half of the seventeenth century, however, and it 
established dominance afterwards. 44 

Manpower 

Without doubt the obvious winners of the seventeenth century military transfor¬ 
mation were the Janissaries and the cannoneers (Topfus). A few other technical corps 
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also benefited from the transformation, like the armorers (Cebecis) and the miners 
(Lagunas), but not the household cavalrymen (Siivaris) and wagoners’ (Arabacis). 
Being a very expensive light cavalry corps, the Siivaris were unable to withstand the 
financial compromises of the transformation and could not protect their privileges 
effectively. For the Arabacis, the situation was grimmer. Their specialized mode of 
combat formation, the Tabur, lost its value against the new firearms, which had 
longer ranges and better accuracy. So, they only managed to protect their place in 
the force structure because of the conservatism of the government and by becoming 
totally an artillery transportation corps. 

The Janissaries, as musket-bearing light infantry with long established regimental 
structures and built-in combat support arms, were a more than ideal corps for the 
new battle environment. For this reason the government understandably increased 
their personnel strength 45 and tasked them with additional duties. More and more 
Janissaries were trained and sent to provinces for policing due to the increased unreli¬ 
ability and ineffectiveness of the Sipahis as well as to frontier regions because of the 
changing nature of wars from those of pitched battles to those of siege and counter¬ 
siege operations. In 1685, there were 13,793 Janissaries guarding 36 fortresses out of 
a total strength of 31,790. This figure would rise to 53,966 (including local Janissaries) 
guarding 68 fortresses by 1750. 46 

In addition to the rise in the numbers of Janissaries serving in the provinces and 
frontier regions, their temporary rotational service system was also changed in the 
meantime. At the end of the century most of them were serving in the same province 
permanently and had already established family and socioeconomic relations with 
the local society. In doing so they became part of local politics and power struggles, 
much like their predecessors had in Istanbul and Egypt. Whatever the merits of this 
policy in the short and middle term, the Janissaries who were assigned to provinces 
permanently lost their military value and became more or less a police force. 
So, any statistics that count them as combatants give a false picture of their actual 
strength. 47 

The rapid increase in strength transformed the corps drastically. The main mode 
of recruitment, the Dev§irme, had already lost its dominance with the relaxation of 
the non-marriage rule, and sons of Janissaries (Kuloglu) gained favored admission 
to the corps. Even though the Dev§irme practice continued on until the middle of 
the eighteenth century, Kuloglus—not to be confused with the Kuloglus of North 
African provinces—became the main source of manpower for the corps. Interest¬ 
ingly, even the availability of the Kuloglus did not fulfill the demand for soldiers, 
and the government had to recruit from other groups—mainly from the urban 
unemployed, excess members of guilds, and recent immigrants from the country¬ 
side—who had been seen as unreliable during the classical period. From time to 
time volunteers under the name of Kul Karmda§i (brother of the corps), which is 
sometimes used interchangeably with another term Yamak (apprentice), were 
recruited with the promise of enrollment in Janissary corps if they served three 

years with distinction. Thus, the recruitment base moved from provinces to urban 
* 48 

centers. 
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The first victim of the new sources of manpower was the Acemi Ocagi. There was 
no need to send new recruits, who already were native Turkish speakers and practic¬ 
ing Muslims, to Turkish families. Additionally, most of them had already spent time 
within the corps as apprentices with their fathers or relatives, and they already 
learned their trade without much need for formal Acemi training. Even though the 

Acemi Ocagi remained in use, its period decreased from five to six years to one to 

„ 49 

two years. 

The decrease in Acemi training combined with the recruitment of Kuloglus and 
urban youth had far-reaching results. In the short term it was a welcome develop¬ 
ment in terms of manning and finance. In the middle and long term, however, the 
Janissaries lost their privileged position of a small, highly trained special corps and 
became more or less a corps of line infantry with basic skills. Moreover, family con¬ 
nections and vested interests within the socioeconomic fabric became more impor¬ 
tant than loyalty to the sultan. Of course, they lost their homogeneity and in some 
respect their cohesion also. Instead, the Janissaries became the leaders or opinion 
makers of the urban middle class and divided into factions or small interest groups. 
The government accepted this reality by making an important policy change and 
resumed assigning the Yeniferi Agasi within the corps in 1641. Not surprisingly, in 
four years Agas from the ranks gained promotion to the rank of vizierate for the first 
time. This predictable development would have significant effects on the future of 
the empire (which will be dealt with in the “Reform Efforts” section). 

The ever-increasing requirements of the new combat environment and fiscal lim¬ 
itations were instrumental in forcing the government to make use of two older prac¬ 
tices on a wider scale. The first was reducing the real salary payments by debasing the 
currency. This policy, as before, caused widespread unrest and occasional rebellions, 
but it achieved several decades of relief for the government. 51 The reduction of the 
salaries, however, forced the professional soldiers to search for other ways to earn a 
living. Corruption and abuse were obvious outcomes, but the most important devel¬ 
opment, which was also very similar to the contemporary European examples, 52 was 
establishing private small businesses and becoming part of the artisans’ guilds and 
city labor market at the end of the seventeenth century. 53 Recent research shows that 
Kapikulu soldiers were already part of the empire’s commercial activity 54 , but partici¬ 
pation in secondary commercial-artisan related jobs were obviously born out of the 
government’s deliberate policy of reducing the salaries by means of debasement. 

The second practice was the massive recruitment of mercenaries. The mercenaries 
were always a part of the Ottoman military under different names and categories. 
So, in essence this was not a completely new development; it was just the continu¬ 
ation of old practices according to the requirements of the new combat environment 
under new names. At the end of the sixteenth century several categories of mercenar¬ 
ies disappeared from the official documents and new categories appeared that under¬ 
standably specialized on firearms. 

The term Levend (or its plural form, Levendat) was the generic name of musket¬ 
bearing, mostly infantry but also cavalry, mercenary groups of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries that were also labeled under different names, including Sekban, 
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Sarica, Deli, Faris, Goniillii, and the like. Originally, Levend was the name given to 
the marines of the Ottoman pirate flotillas during the fifteenth century. Over time 
it became the generic name of all mercenaries, but it was most often associated with 
those recruited as the personal retinue of high provincial officials. 55 

For more than a century the governing elite and high provincial officials gained 
control of fertile lands by assigning them to members of their personal retinue. 
The Ottoman high officials were well accustomed to use their personal retinue in a 
way that imitated the sultan’s household. The personal retinue of the provincial 
officials played an important role as the core of the provincial forces, including the 
Sipahis, during the classical period. They were known as Cebeli (armed retinue) 
and most likely the main body of them was light cavalry. They were not seen as mer¬ 
cenaries by contemporary observers, but in real sense they were. These so-called 
Cebelis made contracts with Ottoman officials individually or as part of a small 
group. Therefore, being part of the personnel retinue of an official, their contract 
totally depended upon the term of that particular official, and they had to find 
another employer when their former one’s term ended. 56 

The government hesitated between encouraging high officials to raise stronger and 
better-armed retinues and trying to promote the rights of low-ranking timariots. The 
government continued to enforce the constant rotation of its officials and conducted 
frequent inspections, but only to curb the formation of local power bases by gover¬ 
nors and not to curtail the enlistment of retinues. 57 The government actively encour¬ 
aged a vicious competition to raise a larger but cheaper army. The provincial 
governors acted as official military contractors or commissioners to recruit as many 
men as possible. Success in raising larger and well-trained musket-bearing units was 
always handsomely rewarded by having one’s expenses reimbursed. However, any 
failure generally would ruin a career. 58 

The proliferation of mercenaries during the seventeenth century coincided with a 
change of their respective names. The Levends, in contrast to their predecessors, had 
more solidarity and group cohesion. This increased solidarity was understandable 
given the fact that they spent years in war and peace fighting together, searching for 
employment together, and generally trying to survive together. Employment as part 
of a large group gave the mercenaries a better bargaining position vis-a-vis provincial 
officials or other government officials. We can safely say that at this stage the Ottoman 
system created its own “free companies.” 

Sui generis mercenary company commanders, Boliikbafi (captain), and Ba§boliik- 
ba§i (head of captains), began to collect men around themselves, and after arming 
and giving very basic training (leaving further training to actual combat) began to 
look for employment. Depending on their prestige, strength, and market conditions, 
they would make a contract either with a provincial officer or directly with the cen¬ 
tral government’s representative (these Levends generally classified as Miri Levend). 
At the end of their contract, company commanders tried to find another employer 
in order to keep their private units intact since otherwise they had little means to 
keep them together. In the worst-case scenario, company commanders sometimes 
chose banditry. 59 One interesting characteristic of the Ottoman mercenaries was 
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their preference to seek employment distant from their original province. For example, 
the most famous mercenary group, the western Anatolians (to which the famous 
Kazdaghs of Egypt belonged), sought employment in European and North African 
provinces while the Albanians tried their chance in Anatolia. 60 

How was the battle performance of these new types of large mercenary units? If 
the Ottoman chronicles’ statements are taken at face value, they were militarily use¬ 
less, financially ruinous, but most importantly a danger to the Ottoman system akin 
to cancer cells. Most modern scholars have nearly the same idea about them. 61 From 
our perspective this common opinion does not represent the reality of the seven¬ 
teenth century and simply offers a superficial and deceptive view. 

Before starting an analysis of the Ottoman mercenaries, one must remain impar¬ 
tial and avoid the modern ethical tendency to label all mercenaries as evil. First, with¬ 
out the presence of large units of Levends, the Ottomans could not withstand the 
onslaught of their increasingly powerful enemies, and these became relatively impor¬ 
tant in reversing numerically inferior odds. 

The list of accomplishments is long, but the following examples are enough to 
refute the negative claims about the mercenaries. During the two long Iranian cam¬ 
paigns of 1578-1591 and 1603-1612 the government had to depend increasingly 
on mercenaries when its traditional military units proved incapable of fighting any 
longer. Later, Ozdemiroglu Osman Pasha recruited record numbers of mercenaries 
by promising enrollment to Janissary corps and achieved a series of victories in dif¬ 
ficult terrain without the help of an effective logistics system. 62 More than 
two-thirds of the famous defenders of Kanitzsa (Kanije) of 1601 were actually mer¬ 
cenaries who withstood the impressive army of King Ferdinand for three months 
and inflicted huge losses under the able command of Tiryaki Hasan Pasha. 63 
Similarly, the successful outcome of the Polish campaign of 1620 against stronger 

Polish forces became possible thanks to the personal retinues of several provincial 

64 

governors. 

Second, after the rapid enlargement of the Kapikulu corps and the disuse of Dev- 
§irme system the socioethnic difference between mercenaries and Kapikulu soldiers 
literally disappeared. This development is understandable when taking into account 
that the aim of many Ottoman mercenaries was to secure permanent employment 
within the standing corps. The mercenaries were more willing to take risks in order 
to gain enlistment than the Kapikulu soldiers, who felt themselves secure enough 
and were less willing to risk what they already had. They more or less came from 
the same social backgrounds; many were uprooted villagers, unemployed urban 
youth from big cities like Istanbul, peasants from mountainous regions like Bosnia, 
Albania, and Caucasus, and from the traditional breeding ground of mercenaries— 
western Anatolia. 65 Due to the lack of archival studies we do not know the exact reli¬ 
gious composition of the mercenaries. We know the presence of totally Christian 
mercenary groups like the Pandors, which were founded during this century. If taken 
at face value some of the documents labeling various Albanian mercenaries as non- 
Muslims, then it is safe to say that Christians were still numerous within the merce¬ 
nary ranks. 66 Obviously, the majority of Christian mercenaries converted to Islam at 
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some stage of their service in order to have better chances of employment within the 
standing corps. 

Third, the mercenaries were in every way cheaper than Kapikulu soldiers. Their 
salary was relatively low, and they received it haphazardly. Most often their equip¬ 
ment and weapons were second rate. Surprisingly, however, they proved to be as 
willing and courageous as the Kapikulu soldiers, but obviously were not as trained 
and talented as the standing corps men. They had no job security, and at the end 
of the campaign season they had to find other jobs in order to survive during the 
winter. It was very difficult (but not impossible) to find temporary jobs in the inelas¬ 
tic Ottoman economy. These winter period jobs mainly involved guarding frontier 
fortresses, serving in military construction work, or policing the provinces against 
bandits. In contrast, the Kapikulu soldiers increasingly spent these winter periods 
working in their well-established civilian secondary jobs. 

Last, but not least, the Levends following the tradition of their predecessors sought 
employment in foreign countries, including the erstwhile enemy of the Ottoman 
Empire, Iran. 67 Unfortunately, there exists very limited information about the real 
dimensions of Ottoman mercenaries serving abroad. The available sources only pro¬ 
vide information about some spectacular incidents, like the presence of Karaman 
mercenaries under command of a certain Mehmed in Yemen before the Ottoman 
conquest 68 , Ottoman musketeers that were employed by Indian emirs, and some 
isolated individuals like artillery experts Ali Kuli, Mustafa Rumi, Kara Hasan, and 
sea-captain Cihangir Han in the service of the Mughals. 67 No scholarly work has exam¬ 
ined the Ottoman Christian mercenary groups (chief among them were the Stradiotis, 
which were mostly a Sipahi-type light cavalry serving under various flags) 70 and their 
origins, similarities, and differences from other Ottoman mercenary categories. 

The most common criticism about the mercenaries is their alleged role in military 
rebellions, social disorder, and banditry. According to this view the unemployed mer¬ 
cenaries (Kapisiz Levendat) “roamed the countryside” and caused great problems 
after the end of Long War and Iranian campaigns. 71 Even though their presence in 
these social upheavals is undeniable, recent research shows clearly that neither their 
role nor the social upheavals were as significant as originally thought. In reality, the 
government recruited large numbers of them for guarding fortresses, policing the 
provinces, and for other duties, which was instrumental in keeping the number of 
unemployed mercenaries lower than previously stated by scholars. Moreover, most 
of the mercenaries of Habsburg campaigns came from the Rumelian (European) 
provinces—chief among them Bosnians and Albanians—not from Anatolia, where 
the most of the rebellions and social upheavals took place. Not surprisingly, most 
of the rebels of Anatolia were actually nomads and Sipahis, who were alienated by 
the new policies of the government. 

In addition, we must not forget similar developments affecting Europe. In terms 
of military rebellions and disorders especially, there was a clear and corresponding 
trend during the early modern period. The long and attritional wars pushed the 
European militaries, which were trying to accommodate transformation, to the lim¬ 
its. As in the famous example of the Spanish Army of Flanders, most of the 
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expeditionary armies of the age suffered a series of rebellions and disorders. 
So, increased numbers of military rebellions and disorders were not something 
unique to the Ottoman military of the seventeenth century but characteristic of all 
militaries of the time. Indeed, most of the time the Ottoman government easily 
manipulated the rebels and accommodated their requests better than most of the 
European states. 72 

In short, the Ottoman mercenaries became indispensable and performed impor¬ 
tant duties as long as they were kept under control. Being cheap and affordable 
soldiers, they literally became the cannon fodder of long and costly campaigns. 
Naturally this caused the composition of the provincial troops to change drastically, 
and the percentage of mercenaries rose from half of the provincial troop strength in 
1609 to two- thirds at the end of the century. 73 The problematic side of this develop¬ 
ment was that for the first time in the history of the empire mercenaries surpassed the 
numbers of the standing units. This abnormality becomes clearer when bearing in 
mind the change in Europe after the end of the Thirty Years War, particularly after 
the 1650s, in which mercenaries began to be seen as threats rather than assets. 74 
In actuality, the Ottoman mercenaries became a significant problem after the end 
of the seventeenth century as a consequence of the devastating results of the War of 
the Holy Alliance. 

Another important aspect of the military transformation was the appearance and 
increase of high-ranking officers who were recruited and trained outside the estab¬ 
lished officer training system. According to the classical system, an officer could be 
commissioned in three ways: on-the-job training within the Kapikulu corps, 
attendance at the three palace schools (Enderun [Topkapi Palace], Galatasaray, and 
Ibrahimpa§a), and participation in the timariot system. The officers of auxiliary units 
and mercenaries did not have the same rights of the privileged officers of the central 
government who were part of the military-administrative class (Askeri). However, 
with the rise of vizier families, governors, and other grandees and the vitality of their 
personal retinue for the conduct of campaigns, their households began to recruit and 
train prospective officer candidates. The grandees increasingly began to assign per¬ 
sonnel from their household to high military posts, and patron-client relations 
became the most important element in this system. The share of the grandee house¬ 
hold members rose gradually and achieved dominance at the end of the sixteenth 
century. In fact, proportions would rise to nearly two-thirds of all provincial high- 
ranking posts during the second quarter of the seventeenth century. The Kapikulu 
corps managed to keep these proteges out of the regiments but not out of the high- 
ranking positions, and palace school graduates were actually bypassed and most of 
the time had to satisfy themselves with the positions within the palace. 75 

Unfortunately, there is a dearth of necessary data to compare the performance of 
proteges with classically trained officers, but it is known that bureaucrats from house¬ 
holds did achieve remarkable success. Moreover, Grandee households provided new 
opportunities for youngsters from decent backgrounds and became a new channel 
of social mobility, but for obvious reasons patron-client relations factionalized the 
Ottoman military-administrative system. From a military perspective, however, this 
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practice was instrumental in causing the military training institutions to fall into dis¬ 
use from neglect. As a result, the classical institutions were left to a problematic fate 
for more than one and half centuries. Due to this long neglect and antiquated prac¬ 
tices, the military reformers of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries found it 
difficult to use the formal institutions as a springboard to launch reforms. In fact, to 
the contrary these institutions became an obstacle blocking the foundation of more 
modern structures. 


Side Effects of Transformation: Rebellions and Banditry 

As already pointed out, the most deleterious side effects of the transformation 
were widespread popular rebellions, social unrest, and banditry. Obviously the new 
fiscal policies and socioeconomic transformation were instrumental in creating fertile 
ground for these crises. However, the role of military transformation in this, other 
than wartime taxes, is not clear. 76 Likewise, it remains difficult to answer questions 
such as the role of the diffusion of firearms into society, the factor of mercenaries, 
and the increasing presence of Janissaries in the provinces. 

The military rebellions and unrest were nothing new to the government. They 
were sporadic and most of the time had limited effects, but some proved devastating 
as exemplified by the succession crisis of 1481. The death of Mehmed II created a 
power vacuum, which the governing elite suffered to fill in a timely manner. The 
opposition, which consisted of losers of the military reforms of Mehmed II, namely 
the Sipahis, Azabs, nomads, and other provincial units, launched a desperate attack 
but failed against the might of the Kapikulu corps. In the example of the crisis of 
1481, one group of the elite always manipulated these rebellions for their own per¬ 
sonal or political benefit. Seeing these rebellions as a completely military-related 
problem is erroneous. 77 

During the classical period the government successfully balanced provincial units 
with the Kapikulu corps, and even corps within the Kapikulu were played against 
each other. When the military transformation of the seventeenth century effectively 
destroyed the power base of the Sipahis, the government lost them as a balancing 
weight against the Kapikulu corps. We know that the government tried to use the 
military potential of the Levends against Kapikulu corps several times, as in the noto¬ 
rious example of using Yegen Osman’s armed followers. But none of them brought 
success and instead made the situation more dangerous. The current data does not 
support the suggestion of wide-scale power struggles between the Kapikulu corps 
and mercenaries. 78 

The second important development (previously mentioned) was the enormous 
increase of musket-bearing mercenaries, who began to fill the ranks of the military, 
which destroyed the balance of power in the provinces. However, by themselves these 
two developments did not create the necessary tension for the so-called “Celali” 
rebellions. Other factors also need to be considered. First, we need to identify who 
the Celalis were and then explain their connections with the Ottoman military. 
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The year 1595 is generally seen as the starting date of wide-scale rebellions and ban¬ 
ditry. 79 However, the generic name for these rebels and bandits, Celali, appears to have 
been born earlier in 1519 after the rebellion of Sheikh Celal. Most of the original 
Celalis were nomadic tribesmen, unemployed Sipahis, and members of various 
heterodox sects. During the 1550s another group appeared as Celalis, and these were 
students of the rural religious schools (Suhte or Softa). According to the Ottoman 
chronicle accounts, however, the real start of the mass unrest only became possible after 
the sacking of thousands of Sipahis, who had refused to take part in campaigns or fled 
during the combat actions at the beginning of Long War. Even though the archival 
documents do not support this widely accepted claim, we know that large numbers 
of landless Sipahis were present in Anatolia. Some mercenaries joined these groups later 
on but not in large numbers and most often only for a limited period of time. Why 
then is there is a tendency to identify Celalis with mercenaries? The answer is simple. 
The social origins of most of these groups, including the students, were the same— 
young peasants and urban unemployed. 80 

The identification problem becomes more difficult when Ottoman counter¬ 
insurgency or stabilization operations are taken into consideration. Most of the time, 
in terms of social origin, there was no difference between the government forces and 
the Celalis. Moreover, members of both groups had a habit of changing sides. 
To make the issue more complex, the local people even had great difficulty differen¬ 
tiating who was representing legitimate authority due to the large number of rebel¬ 
lious governors or other officials. This gave rise to another interesting identity of 
the Celalis. Leaders were necessary in order to attract and incite large groups to rebel¬ 
lion. Without the leadership of disaffected government officials, like Abaza Mehmed 
Pasha, the rebellion had no chance of success. 81 

What was the role of the diffusion of firearms into Ottoman society? Obviously, 
musket-bearing rebels, bandits, or villagers created a significant security problem, 
but by themselves firearms did not create the problem. The government followed a 
dubious approach. On one hand, measures were enforced in order to stop diffusion 
(especially after 1524), but on the other hand the government showed reluctance to 
arm mercenaries and asked them to provide their own firearms. 82 As a consequence, 
after discharge from the military, mercenaries returned back to their provinces with 
their personally owned firearms. Thus, the accumulated knowledge of manufactur¬ 
ing and using firearms was instrumental in the creation of rebel armies of several 
thousand strong, as in the example of Canbulatoglu of Syria who managed to collect 
a force of more than 30,000 musket-bearing men. However, the government still had 
enough power to control the diffusion by enforcing import bans (in fact, only a very 
few provinces like Palestine had foreign supply channels), by maintaining tight con¬ 
trol on manufacturing and by forcefully collecting all firearms from nonmilitary 

classes, as in the example of Kayseri province at the beginning of the seventeenth 
* 83 

century. 

In reality, it was the Ottoman government’s own policies that created the volatile 
atmosphere of rebellion and banditry in which government-trained disaffected offi¬ 
cials led the unemployed villagers, students, timariots, and mercenaries, who 
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manned the rebel armies and bandit gangs. This situation was not an intentional 
governmental decision but rather the outcome of the application of its decisions. 
At this point the government also manipulated the situation for its own benefit, 
in terms of financing the military and war effort more effectively by increasing the 
tax-burden of villagers and by employing armed groups as cheaply as possible and 
then getting rid of them as soon as possible. Interestingly, the rebels and bandits 
actually acted as additional tax collectors by squeezing villagers more—but of course 
they did not share their collections with the state! Nevertheless, by using these finan¬ 
cial tricks as a kind of de facto wage (and for equipment and weapons) the rebel 
armies became in a sense a cheap and ready source of manpower for the government. 
This is not surprising when taking into account the readiness of the rebels and ban¬ 
dits to join the government ranks with the promise of a good salary or position. 84 

The level of the Ottoman government’s manipulation is more visible when the 
foundation of provincial militia (Ilerleri) is taken into account. The public policy 
of the state was to stop the diffusion of firearms and disband all armed groups during 
this period, but in reality the government founded provincial militias under the pre¬ 
text of protecting small towns and villages against Celalis. Village and urban youth 
were organized into 30 to 40 men-strong units under the command of locally 
selected officers (Yigitba§i) who were under the operational control of district judges. 
The state provided the weapons, but the locals provided the financial means. So the 
government managed to militarize Ottoman society further without any additional 
costs, and additional militia gave the government another means to manipulate 
and balance power relationships within the provinces. 85 

The large-scale rebellions and banditry affected the country as a whole but did not 
damage overall military strength. When the government decided to repress and 
eliminate all armed groups after the need for their presence ended or after some of 
them became a real threat, like Kalenderoglu Mehmed Pasha, strong counter¬ 
insurgency forces were sent to the rebellious regions. Most of the time the Celalis 
surrendered without a fight and were forgiven. The infamous campaign of Kuyucu 
Murad Pasha (1607-1610) put a definite end to this era of anarchy, which had lasted 
approximately 15 years. By 1610, all the major rebel groups were defeated and thou¬ 
sands of Celalis were executed. 86 


The Second Siege of Vienna and the Turn of the Tide 
The Second Siege of Vienna 

The second siege of the Vienna is generally seen not only as a disastrous defeat but 
also an inevitable one. According to common interpretations, the Ottoman gov¬ 
erning elite just did not comprehend the limitations of its decaying military and 
began an overly ambitious undertaking. 8 In reality, the transformed Ottoman mili¬ 
tary functioned properly from the beginning of the campaign to the final defeat at 
Parkany on October 7, 1683, and victory was lost at the very last minute because 
of the personal misjudgment of the commander in chief. 
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From available accounts we can safely say that the Ottoman government under the 
able control of the ambitious Grand Vizier Merzifonlu Kara Mustafa Pasha made 
use of Habsburg vulnerabilities and escalated a well-calculated crisis that led to war. 
The obvious aim was to safeguard the Ottoman interests in Hungary and to end 
frequent Habsburg interventions in the affairs of Transylvania and Wallachia. Even 
though Mustafa Pasha underestimated the military potential of Habsburg allies, 
foremost among them Poland, the flow of events justified his overall assessment of 
Habsburg vulnerabilities and military weakness. 88 The consequent disastrous out¬ 
come was largely the result of his slow and poor combat leadership. 

The rebellion and relative success of Hungarian nobles under the leadership of 
Count Imre Thokoly created a unique opportunity that the Ottoman high command 
had sought for many decades. In contrast to modern scholars who pay more attention 
to the active combat potential of Thokoly, the Ottomans saw his strengths more in 
terms of combat intelligence, logistics, combat support services, and pacification of 
local populations. 8 ' 1 

Mustafa Pasha, like his predecessors, decided to negate Habsburg technological 
advantages by the personnel strength of the Ottoman military. He skillfully mobi¬ 
lized the military potential of the empire. In addition to the standard provinces con¬ 
tributing forces, elite units from Egypt, Aleppo, and Damascus, numbering 3,000, 
1,500 and 1,500, respectively, were also mobilized. The composition of the expedi¬ 
tionary forces is instrumental in understanding the difference of the late seventeenth 
century military from that of the classical age. The musket-bearing Janissary corps 
was still the backbone of the force with 40,000 strong, but provincial troops barely 
exceeded that number. Not surprisingly, most of the provincial units were actually 
the personal retinues of the governors (essentially very similar to the Janissaries) 
and interestingly the campaign accounts also show the presence of a 6,000-man 
Grand Vizier’s retinue and 2,000 man retinue of the Aga of Janissaries. Obviously, 
the timariot troops were, by now, more or less defunct, but importantly the high 
command had to balance the conflicting interests of various governors in order to 
establish an effective command and control system. 

The vanguard of the expeditionary army began its march forward from Edirne 
without much ceremony at the end of March 1683, while Habsburg envoys were still 
trying desperately to end the crisis peacefully. The ever-confident supreme military 
commander, Mustafa Pasha, paid no attention to speed, and even unexpected rain 
showers and bad road conditions did not worry him. The main body of the army 
reached Belgrade on May 3 and the last elements on May 24. After the reorganiza¬ 
tion, Mustafa Pasha reached the forward staging base at Osijek (Osek) on June 2. 

There are conflicting accounts of the march and the expeditionary forces. Even the 
same observers gave contradictory accounts, as in the example of the Habsburg envoy 
Caprara. He began his account by praising the enormous effort of the marching units 
under heavy rain immediately after the start of the march. However, he described the 
same units as disorderly and weak in the last stages. If one takes into account the 
sheer size of the expeditionary force; approximately 100,000 men in combat units 
and nearly the same amount of combat service support personnel and camp 
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followers, which followed different but coordinated routes, then the conflicting and 
contradictory accounts are understandable. 91 

Mustafa Pasha displayed his ambitions during the war council of Szekesfehervar 
(Istolni Belgrat) on June 26. For the first time he announced the unexpected target 
of the campaign—the city of Vienna. Most probably he had the covert support of 
the Sultan, Mehmed IV, and his inner circle, but most of his immediate subordinates 
would have preferred to target the fortress of Raab (Yamk) rather than Vienna. 
Despite this dissension, Mustafa Pasha managed to silence or convince all his gener¬ 
als to conform to his plan. From a military perspective this choice was logical. Raab 
was a very strong fortress, renovated into an impregnable fortification by Montecuc- 
coli, which would be very difficult to capture. Additionally, it was very difficult for 
the Ottomans to hold the fortress and its surrounding fortified zone as had happened 
previously in its first capture in 1594 and its eventual surrender four years later. More 
importantly, however, its capture would not tip the balance to the advantage of the 
Ottomans because the Habsburgs would immediately surround the fortress with a 
new fortified belt and negate its military value, as had happened previously at Ersek- 
ujvar (Uyvar).' 12 

In contrast, Vienna had all the advantages that the Ottomans were looking for. Its 
capture would be a sensational victory and provide a strategic advantage. Some parts 
of its fortification were neglected and of problematic value, and having a large civil¬ 
ian population it was more vulnerable than Raab. Furthermore, a direct assault 
towards Vienna had the potential to surprise, disrupt, and dislocate the Habsburg 
forces. At the same time, its capture might shatter the enemy’s will to fight and 
frighten the civilian population. The crafty Mustafa Pasha also paid special attention 

by enlisting neutral Hungarian nobles to assist him in achieving this spectacular 

• * 93 

victory. 

Ottoman and Tatar raiders and Thokoly’s Hungarian units began their raiding 
and destruction campaign at the beginning of June while the Habsburg commander 
in chief, Charles of Lorraine, was planning for a preemptive strike against both Uyvar 
or Estergom. In doing so, Charles wasted any chance of a preemptive strike against 
the Ottoman expeditionary forces. This was due to his wavering and to the inherent 
weakness of the Habsburg military in terms of a lack of effective command, control, 
and decision-making as well as from the conflicting interests of the nobles. Moreover, 
while he was receiving and giving orders and counter-orders the Ottoman raiders and 
their allies increased their activity and began to roam and burn down practically all 
parts of the countryside to the east of Linz and Opponitz. The daring and ever- 
increasing activities of Ottoman raiders were instrumental in frightening the civilian 

population and disturbed most of the Habsburg’s efforts to establish defensive 

94 

measures. 

Mustafa Pasha achieved complete surprise when his forward elements brushed 
aside weak defenders around Ungarisch-Altenburg and the high tempo of Ottoman 
units dislocated the main body of Habsburg forces, which were still expecting 
an attack towards Raab on July 7. After several clashes Charles had no choice other 
than to pull back all of his units, and the Emperor Leopold I fled to a secure 
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location—leaving Vienna to its fate for the time being. At this critical junction 
Mustafa Pasha failed to either press on the demoralized and disorganized enemy- 
forces or to march quickly towards Vienna. Instead, he suddenly slowed down and 
began to move his units at a leisurely pace. Charles used this breathing space to send 
some infantry regiments to Vienna while the Viennese spent it making last-minute 
defensive preparations. 95 

The main body of the Ottoman army reached the city and began siege prepara¬ 
tions on July 13. Mustafa Pasha found out to his regret that his forward elements 
had mistakenly burned down several tons of timber that would have been very useful 
for constructing earthen siege works. 96 For a plan Mustafa Pasha and his engineers 
had a model to apply—that of the long and bloody Cretan campaign. During this 
24-year-long campaign (1645-1669) Ottoman expeditionary forces conducted sev¬ 
eral siege operations against modern and massive Venetian fortresses. The last and 
most important siege operation was launched against Candia (Kandiya) and lasted 
three years. Because of the ineffectiveness of their artillery against modern fortification, 
the Ottomans depended solely on mining and engineering operations. At Candia the 
Ottoman engineers chose the St. Andrea bastion and directed most of their mining 
and engineering activity against this bastion. Even though the defenders concentrated 
most of their forces in and around St. Andrea, the Ottomans did capture the bastion 
and the fortress after 1,369 successful explosions of mines and 69 assaults, but at the 
heavy cost of nearly 60,000 casualties over three long years. 97 

Closely following the experiences and lessons learned from the Cretan campaign, 
and making use of intelligence about the fortifications and defensive system (other 
than recent modifications) given by renegades and spies, Ottoman engineers and 
miners slowly but professionally and methodically chose the next target. This time 
they chose the Burg bastion, prepared plans, and then dug and constructed lines of 
circumvallation, parallels, zig zag trenches (Sujan Yolu), protected gunnery positions 
(Domuz Dami), and earthen ramparts (Tabya). Mustafa Pasha disregarded the estab¬ 
lishment of lines of contravallation that would defend the besiegers against a possible 
relieving force. This lack of lines of contravallation was also one of the peculiarities of 
the Cretan campaign. Similarly, the masking force was also neglected by allocating 
only several light cavalry squadrons and observation posts to it. Above all, Mustafa 
Pasha did not bring the heavy artillery pieces to Vienna that were available in Budin 
and Belgrade. We know that several generals and staff members repeatedly pointed 
out the importance of these. However, without any apparent reason other than over 
confidence and arrogance he did not add heavy artillery into the siege train and only 
brought approximately 30 medium and 95 light cannons to Vienna. 98 

The siege strategy gave ample opportunities to the Viennese defenders, including 
the concentration of forces around the Burg bastion, moving units and workers with 
relative ease, and most importantly bidding time for the arrival of the relieving force. 
Additionally, by employing mining operations massively the Ottomans forced the 
Viennese to learn how to conduct counter-mining operations in the meantime. 99 

The Ottoman miners patiently and methodically dug towards the bastion. They 
made excellent use of the terrain and the suburban buildings. The elaborate designs 
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of the entire siege earthen works were much appreciated later by observers and survi¬ 
vors of the siege. The first attack was launched on July 23 after an unsuccessful mine 
explosion. Two days later Ottoman volunteers (Serdengefti), who were rewarded 
with cash prizes or permanent employment to the standing corps, penetrated the 
outer defenses but were repulsed. Inch-by-inch Ottoman miners and volunteers 
fought their way into the fortifications. At last on August 12, volunteers captured a 
part of the inner defenses of the bastion. It was one of the turning points of the siege, 
and suddenly victory seemed very near. However, the defenders managed to restrict 
Ottoman gains, and the Ottoman volunteers were unable to penetrate further with¬ 
out the support of powerful artillery. 100 

In the meantime, the Habsburgs and their allies slowly but surely gathered their 
forces, and even slow columns of Polish units reached the border. Surprisingly, 
Mustafa Pasha did not seem to understand the urgency of the situation and failed 
to pay much attention to the activities of his cavalry units and his allies. His confi¬ 
dence in the military potential of Thokoly turned out to be faulty, and he did not 
stop or disrupt the concentration of the Habsburg forces. Thokoly launched several 
attacks, essentially raids, repeatedly between August 22 and 24—all of which failed. 
Poor command decisions combined with the unreliability of some of his troops 
resulted in the loss of the 6,000-strong Ottoman screening force. Making matters 
worse, instead of focusing on the enemy build up, gathering intelligence, and con¬ 
ducting reconnaissance, the remaining Ottoman light cavalry continued burning 
and pillaging the countryside. 101 

The Ottoman besiegers finally increased their attacks, and bit by bit the main defen¬ 
sive lines began to crumble after vicious and bloody fights between September 2 and 8. 
Victory seemed closer than ever before, but still Mustafa Pasha seemed unable to con¬ 
centrate the might of the Ottoman army and gave defenders time to reorganize the 
defenses. Obviously he not only underestimated the will of the Viennese defenders 
but also undervalued artillery and other technical means needed to capture the city. 
The slow and leisurely tempo of the siege gave the Habsburgs time to gather relieving 
forces, and Mustafa Pasha’s neglect to take security measures, including lines of contra- 
vallation and masking force, left his units unprotected. Surprisingly, several captured 
enemy prisoners had already informed him of the enemy plans and their concentration, 
but the ever-optimistic Mustafa Pasha insisted on the continuation of the siege without 
allocating any forces for the protection of his own army. 10- 

Even at the very last minute Mustafa Pasha only redirected two-thirds of the 
besiegers to counter the relieving force on September 12, 1683. Pressed between a 
strong fortress and a strong relieving force, without any effective artillery support 
and defensive protection, the Ottoman army in a loose formation of 28,000 men 
faced the 80,000 men of the Habsburgs and their allies. The so-called battle of 
Kahlenberg was actually an anarchic series of clashes in which none of the commanders 
had effective control of their respective troops. After several desperate standoffs the 
Ottoman units began to crumble under the attacks of superior Habsburg and Polish 
forces. Adding to the confusion, Tatars, Hungarians, and Wallachians left their 
Ottoman masters in the middle of the battle and fled. Mustafa Pasha’s late order to 
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reinforce the battle with other besieging units did not help, and his combat units fled 
one by one, leaving 10,000 casualties and thousands of support personnel behind. 
The victorious allies raced towards the Ottoman camp for looting, leaving the Ottoman 
units to flee the field almost unhindered. 103 

The defeat was disastrous, and although it had an especially damaging affect on 
morale caused by the seemingly narrow loss of a spectacular victory, the main body 
of the expeditionary force managed to escape and regroup. The main problem after 
the battle was not reviving the beaten army, but managing a crisis in command. 
Everybody within the Ottoman government and military began to look for scape¬ 
goats. Mustafa Pasha summarily executed several generals in order to cover his own 
failures, but without success. Then rival interest groups managed to convince 
Mehmed IV to execute Mustafa Pasha, which was duly done—leaving the beaten 
army without a commander. Against all odds the regrouped Ottoman force faced 
the victorious Polish forces at Parkany (Cigerdelen) on October 7. Amazingly, the 
demoralized Ottoman force beat the Poles, but at a price, their unreliable Tatar and 
Hungarian allies fled away once again. Two days later the Poles, reinforced by the 
arrival of Habsburg units, crushed the now outnumbered and vulnerable Ottoman 
defenders—only 2,200 of them managed to escape, leaving 9,000 casualties and 
1,200 captured. 104 

While the Ottoman military was suffering from the aftershocks of an unforeseen 
defeat and without effective strategic and operational leadership due to the purge 
and death of numerous commanders, the Habsburgs, the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth, Venice, and the Papacy announced the establishment of the Holy 
Alliance in March 1684. Suddenly the Ottoman Empire was engaged in an unex¬ 
pected, multifront war (which was to last about 16 years). The administration mobi¬ 
lized all the available manpower and brought into force several emergency decrees, 
which effectively abolished all the exemptions. 105 The performance of Ottoman 
military during the War of the Holy Alliance is very complex and difficult to portray. 
On the one hand, the Ottoman military suffered from humiliating defeats—mostly 
against the Habsburgs, rebellions, and the loss of nearly all of Hungary. On the other 
hand, it was a period of heroic defenses, such as the defense of Budin (the first lasted 
108 days in 1684 and the second and the final lasted 78 days in 1686), Kanisza 
(a four-year blockade and siege), Belgrade, Chios (Sakiz), Azov, and Kamenets in 
Podolia. There were occasionally surprising victories like the recapture of Belgrade 
and Nis and the battles of Kacanik (January 2, 1690), Lugos (September 22, 
1695), Bega (Ula§) (August 20, 1696) as well as desperate efforts like the battles of 
Szlankamen (Salankamen) (August 19, 1691), and Zenta (September 11, 1697). 
Time after time, outnumbered and demoralized Ottoman units managed to defeat 
or stop Habsburg, Venetian, and Polish forces, which paid dearly for their underesti¬ 
mation of the military potential and will of the Ottoman military. But obviously the 
Ottoman military of 1699, after the treaty of Karlowitz (Karlof 9 a) ended the war, 
was totally different from the proud besiegers of Vienna of 1683. 106 

Various factors affected the conduct of Ottoman military performance during the 
War of the Holy Alliance as well as the outcome. It is evident that the Ottoman 
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failure had more to do with politics and diplomacy than with the military. Even 
though Ottoman military shortcomings, especially in leadership and in the artillery 
corps, were clear, these did not greatly affect the outcome. The Ottoman governing 
elite’s myopia in international politics and diplomacy to forecast and understand 
the possibility and danger of an alliance or coalition due to the recent changes and 
shifting patterns was the main reason for the Ottoman collapse. 107 

The first and most important result of the War of the Holy Alliance was the abrupt 
end of the relatively successful military transformation. 108 The trained and battle 
hardened cadres of the transformed military were lost without any chance of renewal 
by new cadres. The situation in terms of the officer corps was more desperate. The 
Ottoman officer training system depended upon time-consuming and meticulous 
on-the-job training within the corps. The system was not capable of training large 
numbers of officers in times of need. Moreover, the oral tradition of passing know¬ 
how and experiences was very vulnerable to the unexpected loss of old cadres, in 
which centuries-old knowledge could be lost forever. Indeed, this was the case during 
this traumatic period. With heavy officer casualties, high rotations of personnel, and 
the sudden introduction of massive numbers of recruits within the standing army 
corps, the traditional officer training system collapsed. This development would 
become the largest problem for Ottoman military reformers during the eighteenth 
century. 

The second result was actually not a new issue but rather the worsening of an old 
problem: military rebellions and politicization. The standing military corps, espe¬ 
cially the Janissaries, increasingly became a tool of the competing political elites. 
The units rebelled frequently, even during campaigns, without consideration of the 
possible negative results. The worst example of this took place during the campaign 
season of 1687. Most of the soldiers of the standing army corps rebelled after the 
fateful decision of the commander in chief, Sari Suleyman Pasha, to conduct a dan¬ 
gerous maneuver during a storm on August 27, 1687. The rebels chose a new com¬ 
mander and marched on Istanbul, leaving the frontier fortress garrisons to their 
fate. An appeasement policy and concessions did not stop the rebels, and they 
reached Istanbul while Habsburg contingents conquered the weakly defended border 
regions. The rebels caused havoc within the capital city, dethroned Mehmed IV, and 
executed many high-ranking officials. The anarchic rule of the rebels ended only 
after a rising by the citizens of Istanbul in April 1688, during which many ringleaders 
perished. This military rebellion not only ruined the campaign season of 1687 and 
1688 but was instrumental in the fall of many fortresses, including Belgrade. 107 

The third result was a reversal of Ottoman military strategy from the offensive to 
the defensive. Even though dreams of reconquering the lost provinces continued on 
until the treaty of Pasarowitz, in reality the governing elite and most high-ranking 
officers recognized the importance of fortifications and the reorganization of the 
entire military based on the considerations of an overall defensive strategy. 
Embedded in this drastic change, the frontier regions and the provincial units guard¬ 
ing them gained importance while the centralized standing corps lost it. 110 The 
psychological impact of this change was enormous for the army (and the public as 
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a whole), who were well accustomed to an offensive and ever victorious military tra¬ 
dition. Clearly this change also affected the prestige and the power of the military 
within the Ottoman system. The Ottoman military would not recover from this loss 
of power, prestige, and face until the second half of the nineteenth century. 

The fourth result was actually more political than military. It was the mass exodus 
of Muslims living to the north of Danube to the south and the increasing unrest of 
Christians living around the Danube. The outcome of these developments, from a 
military perspective, was the increasing disloyalty of the Christian auxiliary troops, 
a requirement to allocate more troops for interior security missions (including the 
suppression of uprisings in the Banat and Ciprovci in 1688 and Karpos in 1689), 
and an increasing dependence on the Muslim population for recruitment and levies. 
The disastrous defeat did, however, increase the solidarity and unity of the Muslim 
groups who became more willing to fight and pay the costs of the wars. Even if the 
immediate political and military impact of these developments were limited, its 
psychological and social effects were still very important. For the first time the disloy¬ 
alty of Christian subjects began to be seen as a significant problem, and the general 
attitude toward Christian auxiliary units changed totally, regarding them as liabilities 
rather than as assets. Consequently, their role in the frontier defensive system was 
diminished and Muslim groups replaced them. 111 

The Rise of the Governors and the Provincial Units 

The Treaty of Karlowitz effectively fixed the Ottoman-Habsburg border around 
the Danube River and its tributaries and the Ottoman military had to accustom itself 
to this strategic change. 112 As already discussed, the Ottoman military lost its stra¬ 
tegic offensive capability against the Habsburgs (but not against other adversaries) 
and retained only a very limited theatre offensive capability. So, it is no great wonder 
that the Ottoman government was more than satisfied to rely on a defensive strategy 
first against the Habsburgs and later against the Russians. By this time the standing 
army corps was already overstretched from constant campaigns and rebellions else¬ 
where, and they were far from the old corps in terms of combat efficiency and disci¬ 
pline. The new Grand Vizier, Amcazade Hiiseyin Pasha, reduced the inflated 
numbers of standing corps by half, but even this harsh measure did not increase 
the military quality of the remaining soldiers. Consequently, the Istanbul-based 
standing corps was not the ideal candidate to man distant border fortresses 
permanently. 113 

There was a military necessity to tolerate the rule of strong governors and other 
provincial magnates. The Ottoman government’s policy basically acknowledged an 
already ongoing process, which gave the entire responsibility for the defense and 
interior security of border provinces to their governor generals and Ayans (provincial 
magnates). The governors already had powerful personal retinues (financed by seiz¬ 
ing estates and assigning them to their household members). The new policy gave 
them rights to create or reorganize provincial units (other than timariots) according 
to the geography of the border. All of the soldiers, including cannoneers, were to 
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be locally recruited from volunteers or villagers and organized into companies. One 
or several companies would be grouped under a company grade officer, who was 
responsible for a border region that included small fortresses, towers, and guard 
houses. (In Bosnia, for example, a Kapudan [captain] was responsible for an area 
called a Kapudanhk [Kaptanija].) Even though the government more or less gave free 
hand to the governors, it still held sanction authority and paid special attention to 
the commissioning and assignment of officers. Additionally, by keeping the assign¬ 
ment and allocation of cash funds (Ocaklik) for the wages of these units, the 
government had a strong lever to control them. 114 

The province of Bosnia provides the best and most important example of these 
new militia-like border defense units. Thanks to the efforts of a series of competent 
governors, chief among them Hekimoglu Ali Pasha, Bosnian provincial defense units 
achieved a high standard of effectiveness and kept it for a century. Highly motivated 
and well-funded, trained, and led Bosnian units not only defended their respective 
regions properly but also conducted offensive operations against the Habsburg mili¬ 
tary border region (Militar Granitz or Vojna Krajina) 115 and the superior Habsburg 
conventional forces. They played an important role in the recapture of Belgrade dur¬ 
ing the Ottoman-Habsburg War of 1737-1739. 116 

Interestingly, at the start of the hostilities, strong elite mobile forces numbering 
5,000 men were called to reinforce the Russian front, which crippled the defense of 
Bosnia. The Habsburg forces under the command of Prince Hildburghausen entered 
into Bosnia using five different approaches on June 29, 1737. The reorganized Bosnian 
units under retired field grade Ottoman officers managed to annihilate one of the 
Habsburg columns in Ostravica on July 22 and focused on the main group, which 
had already laid siege to Banjaluka (Banaluka). They secretly approached the confident 
and careless besiegers and launched a daring raid, capturing their camp and most of the 
artillery park on July 24. The confused and panic-stricken Habsburg force suffered dif¬ 
ficulty in withstanding the Bosnian attacks and retreating towards the Vrbas River and 
unknowingly fell into a well-prepared ambush. Only half of the combat troops man¬ 
aged to swim to the other side, leaving their comrades and support units to the mercy 
of Bosnians. The disaster, in terms of casualties, was larger than the Ottoman defeat at 
Vienna, nearly 40,000 Habsburg casualties. The Habsburgs not only lost any chance of 
continuing their offensive against vicious joint Ottoman-Bosnian attacks but they soon 
lost all the territory they had conquered in 1717 and eventually Belgrade. 117 

Not all the provinces followed the Bosnian pattern, and in most of the southern 
and eastern provinces and in Northern Black Sea region the Ottoman government 
had to depend more on tribal leaders, including Cossacks hetmans, Arab Sheikhs, 
and other local magnates and acknowledge their already well-established semi- 
autonomous rule. However, their loyalty was always problematic and their frequent 
underhanded deals with enemies were notorious. Of course, constant negotiations 
and bargaining was the norm. As a result, the massive Ottoman northern and eastern 
fortresses like Kili, Ozii, Akkirman, Kars, and Erzurum were tasked not only to stop 
enemy advances until the arrival of the main army and act as forward staging bases 
but were also necessary to keep the locals loyal. 118 
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The government had to solve difficult problems like allocating financial resources for 
the expanses of the increasingly expensive fortresses, providing up-to-date weapons and 
equipment, and procuring massive amounts of gunpowder. In terms of recruiting for¬ 
tress garrisons in the east, the government had to depend more on mercenaries and 
tribal warriors because of the proven uselessness and unwillingness of the Janissaries. 
Even though both of these groups were very problematic and rebellious, in order to 
carry out the tedious and dangerous job of guarding the fortresses, the government 
had no alternative but to keep them in line using all sorts of methods and tools. 119 

The Russo-Turkish War of 1711 provides a good example of the importance of 
fortresses in the victorious outcome of the campaign. The Russian Czar, Peter I, 
began hostilities using inaccurate intelligence estimates that underestimated the mili¬ 
tary might of the Ottomans and their allies (Tatars and Cossacks) and which exagger¬ 
ated unrest in Moldavia and Wallachia. Peter was right to target the Ottoman 
fortresses and forward mounting bases at the delta of the Danube—especially Ibrail 
and Kalas. However, the Ottoman expeditionary forces marched faster than esti¬ 
mated, and by making better use of terrain they reached the staging bases before 
the Russians. The ever-stubborn Peter did not understand the vulnerability of his sit¬ 
uation, and after several wrong maneuvers to counter Ottoman advance became 
mired in the marshlands of Pruth on July 18, 1711. The Janissary assaults (albeit 
unwilling) put the already tired Russians, who were worn down by heat and illness, 
into a desperate situation. Unfortunately, the Ottoman commander in chief, Baltaci 
Suleyman Pasha, instead of destroying the weakening Russians was easily satisfied 
with Peter’s offer of peace that returned the Azov fortress and several other small con¬ 
cessions to the Ottomans. 120 

Whatever the limitations of Suleyman Pasha as a military leader and a diplomat, 
the campaign of 1711 showed clearly the virtues of an Ottoman defensive strategy 
against Russia, which would remain the same until 1850s. Unfortunately, we do 
not know the details of the military government system of either the eastern prov¬ 
inces or the Black Sea region. (Indeed, the field needs more monographs on technical 
details of this region—especially during eighteenth century). 

The province of Damascus (§am) provides a totally unique example of military 
organization. In 1708 the government surprisingly lifted the obligation of Damascus 
to provide units for military campaigns while, at the same time, tried desperately to 
mobilize untapped manpower sources. Instead, it tasked Damascene units with the 
responsibility for the organization and execution of the pilgrimage (Haj) to Mecca 
and Medina and also for interior security duties (especially against unruly nomadic 
tribes). Actually, by rendering this difficult and strange decision, the government 
was openly recognizing its limitations and difficulties in mobilizing and transporting 
the military manpower of Damascus to the faraway theatres of war and, at the same, 
stabilize the province during the absence of its military. 122 

Damascus never provided enough manpower and always experienced difficulty in 
fulfilling its military obligations. Moreover, the meager Damascene units (only about 
500 soldiers were available for campaigns) either showed up very late or so exhausted 
that they practically had no value in any campaign. So, from a military perspective 
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the absence of these troops had little effect on the overall combat efficiency of the 
Ottoman military machine. In turn, they would be more useful by stabilizing the 
province and providing protection for the pilgrimage. The successful execution of 
the yearly pilgrimage was very important for the prestige and legitimacy of the 
empire in the eyes of the entire Muslim world. However, increasing Bedouin attacks 
on pilgrimage convoys and other difficulties in execution (including billeting and 
providing transport) caused the Ottomans to come under serious criticism. Thus, 
from a political perspective the allocation of Damascene units for the pilgrimage 
was a wise decision. Additionally, the Damascus governor came under the obligation 
of paying an exemption fee for not participating in campaigns, which generated 
revenues for the state. 123 

The complex composition of the Damascene military is important in understanding 
the difficulties of the Ottoman government in terms of making use of the empire’s 
potential. There were four main military groups in Damascus. The first group was 
composed of local Janissaries (Yerli), who were the successors of the Janissary unit left 
to guard the city after its conquest in 1516. The second group was the so-called 
Imperial Janissaries (commonly called Kapikulu by the locals), who were positioned 
in Damascus after a large military rebellion in 1659. Both of these groups had already 
become part of the local society and politics and had practically no military value. The 
third group was composed of mercenaries, in general service to the governors as a part 
of their retinue. This group was actually a strange mixture of Anatolian Levends, 
Kurdish musketeers, and North African mercenaries. The fourth group was timariot 
cavalry. They were the biggest group during the sixteenth century and the first half of 
the seventeenth century. However, their numerical and military strength reduced 
rapidly during the last quarter of the seventeenth century. Most of the estates were allo¬ 
cated or captured by the governors, Ayans, or Janissaries. As a group they ceased to exist 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. All of these groups had difficulty cooperat¬ 
ing with each other and preferred to spend their time in local politics and trade rather 
than on military matters. However, instead of abolishing them the Ottoman 
government mobilized them for pilgrimage and stabilization duties. 1-4 

Surprisingly, the policy worked and produced results until the 1750s. The 
government effectively curbed the numbers of Janissaries, sometimes violently as in 
the example of the local Janissary rebellion and suppression of February 1746, and 
used different groups to balance different interests. By limiting the Damascus gover¬ 
nors’ opportunity for promotion within the system, the government forced them to 
focus more on local matters and achieved effective control over the province. 

Both the Bosnian and Damascus models are instructive in understanding the dif¬ 
ficulties facing the Ottoman Empire and its pragmatic solutions in meeting them. 
While the government managed to defend its borders by using locals more and giv¬ 
ing them freedom of action in Bosnia, it managed to fight effectively against internal 
troublemakers and rebels by following different formula in Damascus. Moreover, 
these two divergent, but complementary, policies limited the ambitions of governors 
and Ayans (provincial magnates) for at least another century and helped make them 
dependent on the central government. 126 
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The rise of the governors and their households accelerated the demise of the 
Kapikulu corps, the sultan’s household, and the sultan himself. Unfortunately for 
the empire, the successful policies and decisions of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies eventually created the nemesis of the system—successful local families, who 
excelled within the Ottoman military administrative tradition and used it for their 
own benefit. Despite the fact that most of the Ayans did not strive for an indepen¬ 
dent rule and were mostly interested in their own welfare and prestige, their 
increased local autonomy caused the decentralization of the empire during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century and first half of the nineteenth century. In this 
regard the empire was out of step with Europe, where absolutism was on the rise 
and strong kings were centralizing their power in nation-states. 127 


Early Reform Efforts 

The first discussions about military reforms began surprisingly early during the 
so-called “Golden Age of Suleyman the Magnificent” which, according to the 
classical scholars, was the apex of Ottoman military power. Also surprisingly, it was 
the members of the new bureaucracy who first formulated the dialogue of reform. 
These ideas began to circulate within the governing elite of the empire in the form 
of “advice literature” (Nasihatname). The form of advice literature was a well- 
established literary tradition within Islamic literature. The basic idea behind this 
literary tradition had been to advise the kings to govern their society justly and wisely 
and to pass on the accumulated experiences of the previous generations. Thus, this 
well-recognized and respected tradition gave the early reformers the means to voice 
their ideas freely as long as they remained within the literary format. 128 

Liitfi Pasha, Gelibolulu Mustafa Ali, Hasan Kali el-Akhisari, Veysi Efendi, and Katib 
£elebi were some of the famous early reformers, who wrote down their ideas in the 
form of advice literature. However, the best known reform writer was, without doubt, 
Kofi Bey, who presented his work to Murad IV in 1631. Kofi Bey actually compiled all 
the important points of his predecessors and rewrote them in a beautiful style. 122 Most 
of these writers, including the anonymous ones, were conservatives who belonged to 
the new bureaucracy, and they recommended the reestablishment and conservation of 
idealized institutions from the classical period of the Golden Age. 130 

A full discussion of the reformer’s political, socioeconomic, and religious ideas is 
outside the parameters of this study, and the focus instead is on their criticisms of 
the Ottoman military and their recommendations. As might be expected from their 
highly conservative and traditionalist approach, they identified the main reason 
behind the deterioration of the military as corruption and disuse of the classical mili¬ 
tary institutions, which they immediately linked to the lost virtues of a centralized, 
efficient, and rational classical system. They saw the growth of the Kapikulu corps, 
especially the Janissaries, and introduction of foreign elements (Ecnebi or Saplama) 
into the corps as instrumental in increasing corruption and in causing poor perfor¬ 
mance. 131 Additionally, the Timar system was neglected and afterwards weakened 
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by assigning estates to nonmilitary groups or individuals. In this way the government 
destroyed the balance between the standing corps and provincial units, which had 
been the backbone of the Ottoman military system. 132 

According to the writers, the only satisfactory solution to the ever-mounting num¬ 
ber of military problems was to reintroduce the classical system—not the real one but 
a highly idealized one—and its regulations with renewed energy and harsh punish¬ 
ments. In their view dramatic action was required. For example, the sale of offices, 
bribes, and all other corrupt practices must be stopped at once. The personnel 
strength of the Kapikulu corps must be reduced and purified of foreign elements. 
The Sipahis must be strengthened by reorganization and by the restoration of their 
estates. But, above all, military command must be united under the absolute leader¬ 
ship of the sultan himself. The sultan must lead the army and personally establish the 
example for his soldiers. 133 

Except Hasan Kafi, who actually observed the Long War, 134 none of the advice lit¬ 
erature authors had any idea of the changing combat environment, the effects of the 
introduction and diffusion of new firearms, or the requirements of extended attri- 
tional wars. Their general unawareness of international developments, their rigid 
approach to problems, and their complete hostility to the rise of new elites, especially 
protege bureaucrats, as well as their unfamiliarity with a monetary economy and fire¬ 
arms literally blinded them. Fortunately for the empire the elasticity and pragmatism 
of the Ottoman military administrative system, which the advice authors despised, 
turned out to be the backbone of Ottoman survival. Moreover, even though their 
suggestions did find some receptive ears and eager sultans, in reality these suggestions 
turned out to be unpractical and received only lip service from the leading members 
of the government. 135 

Surprisingly, the influence of the advice authors on historians of the following cen¬ 
turies and modern scholars was more powerful than on their contemporaries. Some 
modern scholars have taken the advice authors’ flawed descriptions of the classical 
period (and their arguments about the decline of the empire, which were actually 
devised more according to Ibni Khaldun’s cycle of governance than reality) without 
question and without confirming these ideas through archival documentation. 
In fact, the advice authors were not neutral observers of developments and trends 
but just the opposite; they were active participants in the struggle for power. So their 
views most of the time were self-serving (and were the views of the losers as well), as 
in the example of Gelibolulu Mustafa Ali, who longed for the idealized past. Indeed, 
this lack of honest objectivity was the main reason why they encountered difficulty in 
understanding military transformation within the country and abroad. 136 

As can be expected, the early military reformers conducted their limited reforms 
without any coordinated strategic plan or target. In reality these were more of a kind 
of disciplinary operation than real reforms. After the tragic end of the Osman II 
Genf (young) attempt to reorganize the Kapikulu corps in 1622, Murad IV 
(1628-1640) and the viziers of Koprulii family (1656-1676) successfully carried 
out their respective limited military reforms and harsh disciplinary operations effec¬ 
tively. Hundreds of officials and thousands of Kapikulu soldiers were sacked and 
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some of them executed. Wide-scale inspections and harsh punishments helped to 
correct corrupt financial-administrative practices and limited bribes and abuses. 137 
Thanks to these disciplinary operations, more effective Ottoman expeditionary 
forces successfully conducted a series of long-range campaigns against specific targets 
like Revan (1635), Baghdad (1638-1639), Varat (1660), Uyvar (1663), Kamanets 
(1672), and £ehrin (1678). 138 

However, these early reforms achieved only limited and short-term results because 
the reformers still misunderstood the actual dynamics of the military transformation 
in Europe. From our perspective the main difficulty of the early reformers centered 
on their professional occupations. None of them, either authors of the advice litera¬ 
ture or the leaders of the reforms, came from the military classes. Most of them came 
from the bureaucracy and others from the judiciary-religious class. Moreover, most 
of these new bureaucrats were part of the new patron-client relationship that negated 
significantly the role of sultan and palace. The bureaucrats were recruited and trained 
by high officials within households, and promotion within the system depended not 
only on their personal success but more often on the efficiency of connections. 137 
In effect this led to unqualified and inexperienced individuals, in positions of power, 
attempting to change complex systems. 

The change of composition of the governing elite brought many advantages, 
including the widening of the recruitment base and further increasing social mobil¬ 
ity. With the decline of the old palace schools and Kapikulu training system, how¬ 
ever, the new elite had no means to acquire military know-how other than actual 
field experience, which was something very rare until the third quarter of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. In short, they understood the need for reforms but suffered difficulty 
in understanding the requirements of the military profession and the new dynamics 
of the battlefield. Similar to contemporary European experiences, while the bureauc¬ 
racy became prominent, the military profession lost its popularity and power within 
the government. 

In fact, the empire had the necessary military experience and understandings needed 
for the success of military reforms. Ottoman combat unit commanders and officers, 
especially the ones on the Habsburg frontier, were already aware of the new military 
developments and were actually applying them successfully against the enemy. 141 
However, they had difficulty in passing these proficiencies as well as new technical 
developments to the central government functionaries because of an oral tradition 
and on-the-job training system that tended to keep information within their unit struc¬ 
ture. Unfortunately, this traditional system was very fragile when held against sudden 
losses of too many cadre during disasters, such as had occurred after the second siege 
of Vienna, and sometimes valuable information and insights were lost in this manner. 
Finally, the malaise caused by long decades of military and financial neglect and 
hemorrhaging effectively negated hundred years of accumulated knowledge. 

Without having a good understanding of new military requirements the early 
reformers perceived most of the problems as related to a lack of discipline and a disre¬ 
gard for classical rules and regulations. So the obvious solution for them was to enforce 
classical methods and regulations harshly without any restraint of concessions. 142 
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Murad IV and the Kopriilii viziers became famous for their harsh punishments and 
summary executions. Similarly, Kuyucu Murad Pasha suppressed the wide-scale Celali 
rebellions with massacres and the burning down of entire regions. 

For obvious reasons the reform efforts remained totally a function of the person¬ 
ality of the leaders. Reforms tended not to be institutionalized and, furthermore, 
remained isolated from the rank and file. So, relative success depended upon the per¬ 
sonal determination, decisiveness, and consistency of leaders themselves. Leaders 
often made use of the conflicting interests between different military groups against 
each other in order to carry out their reform measures. At the same time, they fre¬ 
quently gave concessions to powerful individuals or groups to keep them loyal. These 
shortsighted power politics brought immediate but temporary success. In the long 
run, relations between the institutions deteriorated further and excessive use of force 
pushed the system to its limits, making it more fragile than ever before. In short, 
ineffective reforms caused the Ottoman Empire to continue fighting extended cam¬ 
paign seasons and prolonged sieges and counter-sieges with ill-disciplined and poorly 
trained forces. A final legacy of these early failed reforms was a training system that 
remained firmly rooted in oral and on-the-job traditions without any formal institu¬ 
tions or formal written system, which encouraged a regime of secrecy as the norm 
against outsiders and other Ottoman groups. 


Eighteenth Century Reforms until Selim III 

The Treaty of Passarowitz (Pasarofija) of 1718 was instrumental in ending any 
hope of recovering the lost provinces and was also seen as the final blow to the image 
of Ottoman military invincibility. However, it also provided a much needed long 
period of peace after the series of devastating wars and it began a new era—the 
so-called Tulip Period (Lale Devri) (1718-1730). The Tulip Period was, in all ways, 
a turning point in the history of the Ottoman military because for the first time most 
members of the governing elite not only accepted European military superiority but 
also perceived the need to understand the reasons behind it. 143 

Ahmed III gave wide-ranging responsibilities and power to his son-in-law Grand 
Vizier Damad Ibrahim Pasha (Nev§ehirli), who was to play an important role in car¬ 
rying out new reforms. Following the chief recommendation of the advice literature 
he tried to maintain peace at all costs while reforming the empire. His second move 
was to send Yirmisekiz (jlelebi Mehmed Efendi as an ambassador to France in order 
to gain first-hand impressions about all aspects of change in contemporary Europe. 
Contrary to the conventional modern perception (many still believe in the presence 
of an early form of an “iron curtain”), the Ottoman governing elite never lost contact 
with Europe. The problem was that these contacts remained within small groups of 
the elite, which could neither influence the decision-making process nor become part 
of the common understanding until the second quarter of the eighteenth century. 144 

(jlelebi Mehmed fulfilled his arduous duty with success during his brief plenipo¬ 
tentiary of 1720-1721. He visited a variety of places and carefully noted all details 
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as well as his impressions. In a way his observations were like snapshot photos of 
French society and institutions. But surprisingly he paid little attention to military 
matters, and he wrote almost nothing about the French army, making no concrete 
military observations. However, (Jelebi Mehmed’s return and the materials he 
brought created an excitement within the Ottoman governing elite and intellectual 
classes. His major findings were highly appreciated by the government and had 
profound effects on Ottoman politics. Unfortunately, the real reason behind the 
plenipotentiary was forgotten and a kind of hysteric Francophilia set in. Instead of 
focusing on the basic findings of the mission, the Ottoman governing elite preferred 
to imitate French high society’s manners and tastes by building luxurious European- 
style mansions and gardens (not to forget the craze for tulips) and by importing large 
quantities of luxurious consumer goods. Their extravaganza was destined to alienate 
large segments of the society. 145 

In addition to diplomatic fact-finding visits, other new windows and opportuni¬ 
ties opened for the Ottomans. Many foreign embassies were opened, and the empire 
became a favorite destination for Europeans for a variety of reasons during the eigh¬ 
teenth century. The new government made use of these European visitors as well as a 
few renegades. These Europeans came from all strata of the society and many had 
their own agendas, like the bizarre and ambitious Huguenot project. A Huguenot 
officer named de Rochefort proposed establishing modern European-style regiments 
equipped with modern weapons and equipment in exchange for estates to be 
assigned to Huguenot refugees for settlement. He also promised to set up modern 
industrial workshops. After long discussions, the government rejected his project 
for understandable reasons, including the inherent danger of assigning lands to 
European immigrants. 146 

Several others with less ambitious proposals for employment were able to gain the 
confidence of the government. We know that various European officers and techni¬ 
cians were employed within the Ottoman military, but only after converting to 
Islam. The military did not ask them to be pious Muslims and only superficial con¬ 
version was enough to gain employment. But even so this requirement turned out to 
be a serious barrier for most of the talented European officers, who could easily find 
jobs in less demanding countries like Russia or the Americas. 

The most prominent reform effort of this period, the establishment of the first 
Turkish printing house, was achieved by a modest Hungarian or Transylvanian 
renegade named Ibrahim Miiteferrika, with the support of Damad Ibrahim Pasha 
and Said Mehmed Efendi, in 1727. Even though this reform was not a military 
reform, it affected the military educational system drastically in the coming decades. 
It also provides a case study to understand the shortcomings and structural problems 
of both the Ottoman reforms and reformers. 

The Ottoman governing elite learned the importance of printing and printing presses 
approximately 300 years late (surprising some of the contemporary observers) 147 from 
several sources, thanks to a renegade and the plenipotentiary of £elebi Mehmed. In fact, 
several minority groups already founded their presses. For example, Jewish refugees 
from Spain established one in 1495 and brought their accumulated experience to the 
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empire. Similarly, the Ottoman vassal state of Transylvania became an important 
printing center of Eastern Europe during the sixteenth century, but this development 
also did not affect the Ottoman Empire. 148 However, instead of making use of locally 
available know-how and technical expertise, the government preferred to import it. 
One can see the repetitions of this pattern—an inability to use locally available 
know-how—again and again in the history of Ottoman reforms, in this case delaying 
progress by hundreds of years. 

The Muteferrika Press did not fulfill the expectations of its founders. The first 
book, which was a dictionary, was published two years after the establishment of 
the press, and the press managed to publish just 17 books, of which only three were 
science related, during its 16 years of existence. This is a clear example of a second 
structural problem. The Ottoman reformers had a tendency to move very cautiously 
and did not have the courage to face opposition and the wider public. Because of this 
tendency the actual output of reform projects were mere shadows of their original 
projections, never meeting expectations and sporadically affecting the system in the 
long term. 

In contrast to commonly held opinions, the religious establishment and conserva¬ 
tives showed only a limited reaction to the press and did not block this reform. 149 
However, the new press was unable to capture the interest of government officials, 
intellectuals, and the public, and so demand for its products failed to materialize. 
The press was unable to sell even its limited titles and bankrupted in a short while, 
and its backers lost interest in the endeavor. This provides an example of the third 
structural problem. Often the capricious Ottoman reformers lost interest soon after 
launching a reform project and moved on to other projects, forgetting the reasons 
for establishing it in the first place and paying scant attention to its subsequent 
fate. 150 

Ibrahim Muteferrika played a small but crucial role, not only founding the press 
but also writing an important booklet in which he tried to present the real reasons 
behind Europe’s superiority. After describing the important aspects of the Enlighten¬ 
ment and the new political structure of the European states he tried to point out the 
Ottoman shortcomings. He suggested the largest problem for the empire was not a 
generalized ignorance of everything coming out of Europe but rather a casual disre¬ 
gard for critical new scientific and technological developments. This ignorance also 
affected the military, which was falling behind because it lacked a trained officer 
corps and an effective command-control system. Muteferrika also tried to explain 
some aspects of modern European militaries and introduced the first Turkish 
versions of several key military terms. 151 

In 1730, a localized disorder escalated and turned to a popular and violent rebel¬ 
lion (so-called Patrona Halil rebellion), which indirectly put an end to the reforms. 
It was an extraordinary rebellion in which nearly all segments and groups of Istanbul 
joined the rebels. (Artisans and small merchants especially played a crucial role.) 
Even though the rebels did not specifically target the reforms but the dissolute gov¬ 
erning elite, by losing its protectors and supporters the reforms were left to their fate 
and eventually faded away. 153 The spirit of reform remained within a closely knit 
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group of officials, but it remained secretive and weak until the arrival of the French 
military mission in 1774. 

The most important reform of this interim period (1730—1770) was the reform of 
the Humbaraci Ocagi (bombardier corps). The Humbaraci corps was not an inde¬ 
pendent corps and played a minor military role throughout the classical period. 
During the seventeenth century it even lost its minor role and became more or less 
extinct; an organization on paper only. According to the reformers, however, under 
the leadership of Grand Vizier Topal Osman Pasha it was an ideal candidate for 
transformation. The corps had no effective socioeconomic power base and its per¬ 
sonnel strength was minimal. Moreover, it was a totally technical corps, and chang¬ 
ing it would not provoke the resistance of conservatives. Osman Pasha had an 
additional asset in the person of a French aristocrat, who had taken refugee in the 
Ottoman Empire and willing employment in its military. 

Claude Alexandre Comte de Bonneval was an unusual personality. He was a very 
talented and daring officer, but he was also well known for his quick temper and 
incompatible character. Because of this volatile combination he had to take refuge 
first with the Habsburgs in 1706 and then with the Ottomans in 1729. In order 
not to be handed back to the Habsburgs he converted to Islam and took a new name, 
Ahmed. His presence was immediately noticed and Osman Pasha took him under his 
protection, invested him with the rank of governor general (Beylerbeyi), and tasked 
him to reorganize the Humbaracis into a modern European-style technical corps. 15-1 

Bonneval, or with his new name and title Humbaraci Ahmed Pasha, immediately 
started the reorganization with the help of three other French renegades and two 
French officers, who were assigned by the French government. First a new salaried 
corps with a strength of 300 personnel was established, followed by the construction 
of custom-built barracks. Due to the timariot legacy of the corps nearly all the 
personnel were recruited from Bosnia, but the most important part of this reform pack¬ 
age was the establishment of a technical school within the corps, the Hendesehane 
(school of geometry). 

The Hendesehane was a modest school with limited enrollment. However, it was the 
first European-style military high school in the empire and turned out to be the forefa¬ 
ther of all Ottoman military technical schools. Historical information about the new 
corps and the school is very limited, but it is known that because of the secretive and 
timid approach of the governing elite it did not become a springboard for progress as 
planned. It affected only several hundred soldiers and suffered huge problems due to 
constant interventions, financial problems, and simple ignorance. The ambitious 
political maneuvers of the complex Bonneval did not help, and he was exiled in 1738 
due to his political activities, which were unrelated to his role in military reforms. Like 
the ones before it, the Humbaraci reforms faded away in the meantime. 155 

Another Grand Vizier, Koca (also known as Mektupfu) Ragib Pasha (1755-1773), 
tried to reenergize the corps and its school by collecting the old Humbaracis while 
continuing its modern training and education system. He even managed to conduct 
field exercises. However, his efforts also failed and did not produce any meaningful or 
permanent results. 156 
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This interim period was also instrumental for the rise of a new generation of 
reformist bureaucrats. Two important experiences made them distinct from their 
predecessors: combat experiences and direct contacts with Europe in official 
capacities. Ahmed Resmi Efendi (1700-1783) was an early example of this new gen¬ 
eration. After classical scribal training Ahmed Resmi served as ambassador to Vienna 
(1757-1758) and Berlin (1763-1764). Additionally, he performed important 
administrative duties at the front during the disastrous Ottoman-Russian war of 
1768-1774, and he was the chief Ottoman negotiator of the Kufiik Kaynarca 
peace treaty. Thanks to this unique combination of experiences he witnessed the 
direct results of the empire’s structural problems and was familiar with its military 
deficiencies. 157 

In contrast to previous Ottoman diplomatic reports, Ahmed Resmi gave sound mili¬ 
tary information about the countries he had visited. His descriptions of the Prussian 
military are especially revealing in understanding his perceptions and priorities. 
He noted that living conditions for Prussian soldiers were very hard. Their provisions 
were meager and accommodations more than Spartan, but surprisingly they continu¬ 
ously participated in rigorous training and maneuvers. Similarly, their command- 
control and discipline were very good. At this point he switched his focus from 
soldiers to their officers. Obviously he was impressed by the gentlemen academies 
(rittersakademie) of the Prussians in which boys from aristocratic families underwent 
a long and application-based military training. He saw no negatives and was obviously 
unaware of the limitations of this type of institution (or, of course, the current discus¬ 
sions on the establishment of academic military institutions). 158 

Ahmed Resmi’s portrait of Frederick the Great is a combination of his reformist 
tendency and oriental training. He drew an idealized picture of Frederick for Ottoman 
consumption in order to voice his ideas about what a savior of the Ottoman Empire 
might appear as. According to Ahmed Resmi, Frederick was a good leader and gover¬ 
nor, who spent most of his time in the act of governance but whose most important 
identity was his apparent military talent and military leadership. 1 Not surprisingly, 
Ahmed Resmi’s vision of an idealized Prussian military machine would become a for¬ 
mat for new generations of reforms, which (knowingly or unknowingly) repeated 
Ahmed Resmi’s themes again and again. Indeed, Prussia/Germany remained a model 
for Ottoman military behaviors until the very end of the empire. 

The disastrous Ottoman-Russian War of 1768-1774 was not only a turning point 
for the empire but also for many reformers, including Ahmed Resmi. The war, in 
contrast to common perceptions, was forced upon the Ottomans by increasingly 
aggressive Russian incursions against Poland and the Crimea as well as by the hostile 
activities of warrior Tatar refugees. However, the period of long peace and further 
neglect of the standing corps had already taken its toll, and the absence of trained 
and experienced military leadership had spawned an ill-trained, ill-disciplined, and 
totally unreliable force. The Ottoman military was no match for the veteran Russian 
army of the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), which had mastered not only the effec¬ 
tive use of fire and maneuver combinations of infantry and artillery but the spoiling 
raids of light cavalry. Moreover, because of infighting between the elites and clashes 
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of interest, the government failed to make effective use of the veterans of the last war, 
who were actually old and far from positions of influence. The only positive aspect of 
the military was its capability to achieve numerical superiority on the battlefield. Not 
surprisingly, mercenaries, tribal levies, and various militia-type conscript units made 
up the majority of the expeditionary forces in the succeeding campaign seasons. 160 

From the very beginning the government suffered many problems that included 
the mobilization of manpower and the stockpiling of logistical materials in the for¬ 
ward staging bases. The collapse of the classical logistics system further limited the 
capacity of the Ottoman military. The campaign season of 1768 was wasted, and 
the limited Ottoman assaults did not provide any relief during the season of 1769. 
Even though Ottoman fortress garrisons fought bravely and desperately, the Russian 
army under the able command of Peter Rumiantsev advanced into Ottoman 
territory. At the same time the Greeks of Morea rebelled with Russian support and 
encouragement, effectively pinning down many provincial units. More importantly, 
the Russian Baltic fleet unexpectedly appeared in the Mediterranean Sea and burned 
the Ottoman fleet while in its harbor of £e§me (near Izmir) on July 7, 1770. The 
Ottoman army, because of command and control problems and demoralized with 
recent events, was unable to bring its numerical superiority to bear against the tired 
and disease-stricken Russian army. Rumiantsev relentlessly crushed Ottoman units 
appearing in his way. Finally at Kartal (Kagul) on August 1, 1770, the Ottoman 
main army faced the victorious but weak Russian army. A Russian night attack failed 
but further weakened the Ottoman will to fight. In the morning the numerically 
superior Ottoman army melted against the Russian artillery and was routed. As a 
consequence of the defeat the Russians conquered most parts of the northern 
Danube region. 161 

The twin disasters of Kartal and £e§me compelled the Ottomans to revitalize and 
improve their war effort. The overall command of the campaign was at last given to 
veteran military commanders—but it was too little and too late. Without the avail¬ 
ability of trained operational and tactical leadership, and with a morally collapsed 
and materially crippled army, neither commander, Silahdar Mehmed Pasha nor 
Muhsinzade Mehmed Pasha, had the means to change the outcome of the war. Mak¬ 
ing matters worse, the ever-factionalized government demonstrated its inefficiency in 
the diplomatic field in addition to its apparent failure to direct strategically the war 
effort. Unable to face Russian military might, incapable of benefiting from Russian 
domestic problems like the Pugachev’s rebellion, and unable to mobilize support 
from other countries, the government wasted the meager capacity of its military. 162 

The twin disasters also forced the French government into action, as it was 
alarmed with possible Russian incursions into French political and economic fields 
of influence. Even though the Ottoman government refused French ambassador 
St. Priest’s comprehensive plan for sending a large and robust military advisory team, 
it accepted the services of Francois Baron de Tott and several other Frenchmen. 
De Tott, who was a self-made military engineer, immediately began working by 
first improving the coastal defenses of the Bosporus (Bogazi^i) and Dardanelles 
(£anakkale) straits. Then he directed the construction of a new cannon foundry 
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and gunpowder works in Haskoy-Istanbul. But more comprehensive reforms had to 
wait until the end of the war. 163 

At Kozluca on June 20, 1774, inferior numbers of Russians routed an Ottoman 
expeditionary force, and the last available forces melted against the advancing 
Russian units without any effective resistance at §umnu on June 30. The government 
had no alternative than to ask for peace and threw itself on the mercy of Russia. The 
treaty of Kiifiik Kaynarca in 1774 practically ended Ottoman suzerainty over the 
Crimean Tatars and ceded an important strip of Black Sea coastline to Russia. 
However, the most important outcome of the treaty was the moral collapse of the 
governing elite and the nation as a whole. The poor performance of the Ottoman 
military surprised even the most pessimistic observers and showed clearly the futility 
of halfhearted reform efforts. 164 

As an active participant of the campaigns and peace negotiations Ahmed Resmi 
examined the structural problems within the system and tried to transmit his combat 
and plenipotentiary experiences to the governing elite in several works, including his 
famous book Hulasatii’l Itibar. He began his examination with a general criticism of 
Ottoman foreign policy and the government’s faulty decision-making process. 
He found the Ottoman governing elite did not have the ability to develop an effec¬ 
tive foreign policy against the Habsburgs and Russia. The decision to wage the recent 
war against Russia was based upon faulty and exaggerated information, without any 
understanding of the empire’s own military capacity. The Ottoman military did not 
have the capability to carry out offensive campaigns against the Russians and lost 
much of its meager resource base during the war. So at this critical point, he 
cautioned the government must preserve peace and avoid any aggressive policy in 
order to gain time to carry out wide-ranging reforms. 165 

Ahmed Resmi was more than critical of the current status of the military. He rea¬ 
soned that the classical military corps had already collapsed and were militarily use¬ 
less. Moreover, the mercenaries, tribal levies, and militia units had limited 
capability and were very difficult to control. The logistical system existed on paper 
only and, in addition to the corruption of finance officials, the expeditionary units 
were looting and ravaging along the routes of march. More importantly, the com¬ 
mand and control system was not functioning properly because of the lack of a 
trained officer corps and a capable high command. In short, the Ottoman military 
was more like a mob than an army. In actuality, with this analysis, he confirmed 
the St. Priest reports about the Ottoman military. 166 

In contrast to this brilliant and unique analysis Ahmed Resmi was unable to pro¬ 
vide any sound remedy or formulate reforms to deal with the military problems. 
Similar to his predecessors, all he could do was emphasize classical values, virtues, 
and disciplinary measures and offer some suggestions to adapt to European tactics 
and techniques. In truth, the new generation of bureaucrats was more than con¬ 
vinced about the need for military reforms but still had difficulty in formulating 
effective ones. 167 

The series of defeats and later the humiliating peace treaty provided ample oppor¬ 
tunity to the reformers for the continuation and extension of the activities of de Tott. 
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The first significant effort established a new artillery corps, Surat Top^u Ocagi (the 
hearth of rapid-fire artillery), resulting primarily from the experiences with deadly 
Russian artillery fire. The Surat corps was a modest effort with only 25 cannons 
and 250 cannoneers, but as the first modern European-style unit its establishment 
was an important milestone in the history of Ottoman military reforms. Even if 
the self-proclaimed achievements of de Tott 168 (that included new barracks, uni¬ 
forms, modern equipment, and training) are downplayed, the Siirat corps immedi¬ 
ately became the pride of the reformers and gave a boost to other efforts, including 
the foundation of a new Hendesehane in Haskoy. The new school of geometry 
was actually founded with the help of an English renegade Kampel Mustafa Aga 
(Count Ramsay Campbell), probably in 1774, and it was basically similar to the 
old Hendesehane of Bonneval. It used both the intellectual legacy and the physical 
remnants of the old Hendesehane to restart education in the basic sciences and intro¬ 
ductory military engineering. 169 

The opening of a rival school to Hendesehane in 1776 by Chief Admiral of the 
Navy Cezayirli Gazi Hasan Pasha, the only hero of £e§me disaster, illustrates an 
inherent dilemma within the Ottoman reform movement. Previously the patron- 
client relationships and interest-based factions within the governing elite had been 
the most important factors in the decision-making process and in carrying out the 
decisions. Regardless of the merits of any reform project the members of the elite 
had a tendency to see them from the perspective of their interests. So if the success 
of a project had the potential to empower further a rival faction they did not hesitate 
to sabotage it or try to counter it. The case of Hasan Pasha’s effort, which represented 
strong factions, provides an interesting example. The small and inconsequential 
Siirat corps’ Hendesehane did not succeed and disappeared during late 1780s, but 
Hasan Pasha’s school managed to live on and became a success story afterwards by 
turning into the Miihendishane-i Bahri Hiimayun (the Imperial Naval Engineering 
School) in 1784. 170 

Regrettably, most classical and even many modern scholars found it easy to label 
these factions as either progressive or reactionary without paying attention to the 
inherent dynamics of the governing elite. The struggle within the governing elite 
showed itself more clearly when related to the fate of the French military advisory 
team. The numbers of French advisors numbered around 20 in 1775 and rose to 
300 in 1780 (after the return of de Tott in 1776) amidst growing opposition. The 
problematic character of the new French Ambassador Choiseul Gouffier, a well- 
known philhellene, and the sudden discovery of French secret deals with rebellious 
magnates in Egypt damaged the reputation of the military advisory team. The dis¬ 
covery of $ehzade (prince) Selim’s secret correspondence with French King 
Louis XVI and an alleged associated plot to dethrone the current sultan, 
Abdiilhamid I, destroyed the balance. As a result, the most daring reformer of the 
era, Halil Hamid Pasha, was first dismissed and later executed because of growing 
anti-French feelings in 1785. Nevertheless, the French team remained in the country 
up until the start of hostilities between the Ottomans and the Habsburg-Russian 
alliance in 1787. 171 
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The Nizam-i Cedid Reforms 

Selim III ascended the throne during the Ottoman-Habsburg-Russian War of 
1787—1791. He gained the confidence of many high officials previously as a prince 
by showing great interest in military matters. He was unable to change the course of 
the war but used the disastrous ending of the war as a pretext to convince even the most 
traditional and conservative officials of the necessity for military reforms. Like previous 
reform efforts, the Nizam-i Cedid reforms were born of military defeat. 

Selim actually started discussions for reform during the war. He collected more 
than 200 high officials and other dignitaries (including two foreigners) as a kind of 
advisory council in May 1789. After several heated gatherings, some of the partici¬ 
pants, totaling 24 in all, presented their ideas in pamphlets. As can be expected, most 
of the participants came from nonmilitary backgrounds (mainly from the bureauc¬ 
racy) and only two pamphlet authors were military officers (and one of these was a 
French officer). Most of the pamphleteers proposed traditional types of reform sim¬ 
ilar to previous efforts, and only a couple of them proposed wide-ranging reforms 
including, for example, the establishment of European-style infantry corps. Most 
recommended that the new corps must recruit personnel from the healthy popula¬ 
tion of Anatolia and Rumelia and that it must be kept away from the disruption of 
Istanbul. Actually, they advocated simply making use of an already available man¬ 
power pool, namely the mercenaries, for the direct use of the state. Not surprisingly, 
however, even the most radical reformer, Tatarcik Abdullah Efendi (an influential 
member of Ulema), did not dare to propose the disbandment of the Kapikulu corps. 
In some ways they were trying to find a magic formula for reforming the Kapikulu 
corps, whereas subconsciously they knew the impossibility of it. 172 

Selim was partially satisfied with the outcome of his advisory council’s recommen¬ 
dations in which he made use of his lieutenants to voice his ideas as their own. 
He still felt the need to get first-hand information regarding military developments 
in Europe and he sent one his most talented and trusted lieutenants, Ebubekir Ratib 
Efendi, to Vienna as an ambassador to gather accurate information about its military. 
Ratib managed to visit most of the important military institutions, including the 
military academy and engineering school, civilian high schools, and libraries during 
his brief embassy (November 1791-September 1792). He delivered two reports, 
one of which was about his military observations. 173 

Similarly to Ahmed Resmi, Ratib made use of his combat experiences and effec¬ 
tively identified the strength of the Habsburgs, which he felt was an academically 
trained officer corps. He noted that the successful integration of military technology 
into combat units required highly trained officers. These officers were needed, not 
only to lead the men in the combat but also to train them according to the demands 
of the new dynamics of warfare. Therefore, he reasoned, if the government would 
like to have a strong army it had no alternative other than establishing at least 
one academic military institution for the training of officers. He even coined a name 
for it, the Akademi Militar (military academy). Because the empire did not have the 
necessary technical expertise, Ratib recommended following the example of Russian 
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Tsar Peter I, and thought directors, teachers, and other specialists must be imported 
from Europe. He ended his report with a provocative sentence; “the Russians did it, 
why not us?” 174 

Ratib became the most influential individual involved in carrying out the military 
reforms of the period. He personally brought in a group of European military advisors 
during his brief term as the secretary of foreign affairs (June 14, 1794-August 19, 
1796). But, unfortunately, he too fell victim to inner court struggles and was executed 
on November 22, 1799. 175 The tragic fate of Ratib is instrumental in understanding a 
particularly important problem of the Ottoman reforms. As already pointed out, the 
interest-based patron-client relations continuously poisoned the reform efforts. The 
Ottoman high officials always looked through the lens of their personal and group 
interests, and the reforms themselves became a way to gain more power, prestige, and 
income. Regardless of the merits of any project or individual, if success had the poten¬ 
tial to adversely affect their interests they were quick to sabotage or discredit it by any 
means. The inner group’s struggles and personality issues remained the most damaging 
and enduring problem throughout the history of the Ottoman reforms. 

Selim officially began his military reforms with the publication of new regulations 
for the Kapikulu corps in 1792. The officially announced aim was the reorganization 
of the corps according to classical regulations and ideals. As might be expected, the 
targets of the so-called reforms seem modest and reasonable: reestablishment of a 
hierarchy and the reorganization of the officer corps, a general reduction of the size 
of each corps, a prohibition of the sale of pay-tickets, the enforcement of regular 
training, construction of new barracks, and the introduction of new weapons and 
equipment. In order to achieve these goals and limit corruption and nepotism the 
government assigned new supervisors from the inner court. For a brief period of time 
even the assignment of trainers and experts from outside the corps was forbidden. 176 

These problematic reforms ended with very modest success. None of the targets 
were achieved for the Janissary and Siivari corps because of well-organized reactions. 
The size of the Janissaries rose against all attempts of reduction from 54,458 in 1794 
to 98,539 in 1806. The timid introduction of reforms merely encouraged the ring¬ 
leaders of hard-core criminal elements within the Janissaries to such a degree that 
their insolent behavior alarmed Ottoman society. 177 

The halfhearted attempt to reform the Sipahis also failed, not because of their 
reaction but because by this point the Sipahis had no organizational architecture at 
all. Their system and organization existed only on paper for many years And, while 
the government, on one hand, tried to revive the organization, on the other hand, 
by allocating the land estates to new reform projects it destroyed any chance of resur¬ 
recting this class. 178 

However, the government achieved encouraging results within the technical corps, 
which were long-time comrades of Janissaries, including the Topfu, Humbaraci, 
Arabaci, and Laglmci (all except the Cebeci corps). It is obvious that past reforms 
made the technical corps more ready for change. All four corps underwent a swift 
cleaning and got rid of troublesome and useless elements. New personnel were 
recruited, for the Topfu and Humbaraci, from Bosnia once again. With the help of 
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European trainers and experts a higher standard was achieved and a number of new 
weapons and equipment were introduced. Similarly, the government became success¬ 
ful in the projects to modernize the Tophane-i Amire (imperial cannon foundry) and 
the gunpowder mills. Initially French, and later British and Swedish, experts and 
foremen opened new facilities and reorganized the old ones. In terms of gunpowder 
especially, the empire achieved superior quality and managed to meet its constantly 
growing demands for several decades. 179 

Selim and his intimate circle of lieutenants launched the radical part of the 
reforms secretly behind the cover of Kapikulu reform attempts. The main idea was 
to establish a modern European-style infantry corps and later use this corps as a 
core around which a totally modern military could be created. Indeed, the name of 
the new infantry corps, the Nizam-i Cedid (literally new regiment or order), became 
the name of the entire reform package and era. Fortunately, a quick start was possible 
because Koca Yusuf Pasha had already conducted trials with Russian and German 
deserters and prisoners during the war. He collected them into a company-size 
infantry unit, armed with captured weapons, and conducted several training exercises 
and maneuvers. This makeshift unit took the first tentative steps towards the estab¬ 
lishment of a new infantry corps. IS0 

After the end of the war this unit was secretly stationed away from public eyes in 
Levend near Istanbul and reinforced with recruits from the urban unemployed in 
April 1792. The British Embassy provided some infantry weapons and equipment 
and several French soldiers of fortune were hired as trainers and advisors. The new 
unit secretly continued its training for two more years, during which a separate 
treasury (Irad-i Cedid) deriving its revenue from seized timariot estates was founded 
to finance it independently of the traditional corps. Soon, additional foreign experts 
and new weapons were introduced. 181 

The timid and fearful reformers did not dare to reveal the identity of an indepen¬ 
dent Nizam-i Cedid corps (even after two years of existence) and tried to conceal it 
up by embedding it within the organizational structure of the Bostanct Ocagt (the 
hearth of gardeners), which was the personal regiment of the sultan. The new corps 
continued to grow under this camouflage, with the introduction of additional 
recruits coming from households of the Anatolian Ayans. The first regiment was 
established in Levend in 1795 and the second one in Uskiidar in 1799. With grow¬ 
ing confidence Selim ordered the establishment of additional units, albeit under 
the control of the Ayans in Anatolia. At least nine provinces carried out the order, 
and for the first time recruitment of villagers began. After this strategic decision the 
size of the corps rose rapidly from 9,300 in 1801 to 24,000 in 1806. 182 

The level of confidence of the government may be seen by its efforts to announce 
or, in a way, propagandize the military reforms and their results to Ottoman and 
European officials and intellectuals. A book titled Koca Sekbanbap Risalesi was writ¬ 
ten, in very understandable language, to answer questions and to show the military 
merits of the reforms to wider intellectual circles. 183 Similarly, for the first time the 
government ordered the writing of books for European audiences. Two books were 
prepared and published by Mahmud Raif Efendi: (Tableau des Nouveaux Reglement 
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de L’Empire Ottoman) and Kiifiik Seyyid Mustafa Efendi ( Diatribe de Llngenienr Seid 
Moustapha Sur L’Etat Actuel de L’Art Militaire, du Genie, et des Sciences a Constantinople) 
in 1798 and 1803, respectively. In a short time, they caught the interest of European 
statesmen and intellectuals. 184 

Surprisingly, the most important and enduring reform of the Nizam period, 
the establishment of the first modern military school of the empire, was launched 
in 1795 without fanfare and was unknown to even some of the reformers. The 
Miihendishane-i Berri Hiimayun (the Imperial Military Engineering School) was 
not only the first modern military school but also the first modern high school of 
the empire. Even though it was built on the remnants and legacy of various military 
technical schools of past reforms, it was the brainchild of two modest reformers, 
Ebubekir Ratib Efendi and the official interpreter of the Swedish Embassy, 
Mouradgea d’Ohsson (Muradcan Tosunyan). Both of them proposed nearly the 
same ideas, most likely unknown to each other: the establishment of a highly 
academic military school for all military branches with the help of foreign experts. 
D’Ohsson, as a former Ottoman citizen of Armenian origins, additionally asked 
for the inclusion of non-Muslim students. 185 

Selim accepted the proposals but limited the broad concept to a narrowly defined 
technical school within the structure of bombardier and miners’ corps. As such, in 
the mainstream of the Nizam army infantry units continued to follow traditional 
on-the-job officer training patterns, in which seniority and loyalty to regiments took 
precedent over merit and loyalty to the sultan. Thus, the much debated cornerstone 
of the reforms, an academically trained officers corps, received only partial support 
from the government. A small but functional building was constructed with a 
modern library and press. Although several foreign experts were hired, special care 
was given to bring in the best and brightest Ottoman scholars also. The school 
remained modest, with limited enrollment up until the 1830s. But its modest size 
actually helped its survival during the disastrous end of the Nizam-i Cedid reforms. 
Contrary to its purpose, its first graduates were actually assigned to infantry regi¬ 
ments to reinforce the weak command and control system instead of their original 
military engineering posts. 186 

Unfortunately, while the government had to struggle with domestic opposition a 
new war suddenly forced itself upon the empire, this time not from its traditional 
enemies but from a traditional friend—France. The new revolutionary French 
Republic decided to accomplish the grand design of crippling the British Empire 
by capturing Ottoman Egypt. A French expeditionary army under the command of 
Napoleon easily crushed Ottoman provincial troops in two pitched battles and cap¬ 
tured Cairo in July 22, 1798. The war caught the government unaware and com¬ 
pletely unprepared. It did not have combat-ready forces, other than the personal 
retinues of governors and other local magnates, in position to resist the French. 
Fortunately the British Royal Navy sank Napoleon’s fleet, isolating the French, and 
the powerful governor of Syria, Cezzar Ahmed Pasha, stopped the French advance 
by the successful defense of Akka (Acre) (March 19 to May 21, 1799) by mainly 
using his own mercenary troops. 187 
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The Ottoman military proved repeatedly unable to defeat the weak and isolated 
French forces in Egypt. Two Ottoman amphibious operations in 1799 ended with 
total failure. In the meantime the government spent enormous amounts of money 
recruiting all available manpower and bribing standing units to mobilize for war. 
The outcome, the so-called the grand army of Yusuf Ziya Pasha, was not an army 
but a horde without effective command and control or a competent officer corps. 
Most of the members of the Kapikulu corps remained in and around Istanbul, and 
only a portion of them participated (albeit with much protest). Similarly, the provin¬ 
cial Janissaries also tried their best to evade duty. The government had to depend on 
mercenaries more than ever. Interestingly, for the first time in the history of the 
empire Albanian and Caucasian mercenaries were more numerous than the tradi¬ 
tional mercenaries of Anatolia and Rumelia. The only positive feature of the grand 
army was the presence of regular artillery and engineers units under the command 
of trained officers, including 70-year old Campbell Mustafa Aga. 188 

Thanks to eyewitness accounts of a British military mission under the command 
of General Koehler, consisting of 75 members, there exists a clear picture of the 
Ottoman grand army and the reasons behind its disastrous campaign. The grand 
army marched slowly with much confusion and anarchy and, of course, it left a trail 
of destruction behind itself. The irregularity and anarchy of its camps were notori¬ 
ous, during which units constantly clashed with each other. Not surprisingly, Yusuf 
Ziya Pasha continued to recruit and forcefully levy soldiers along the way in order 
to compensate for a constant drain of sickness and desertion. Strangely, some of the 
governors tried their best to lure mercenaries from within the grand army to their 
provincial units. 181 

According to the British observers the Ottoman soldiers had all the basic qualities 
(for example, bravery, sturdiness, and the will to fight) to be excellent warriors. 
However, due to the lack of an efficient officer corps, basic military training, and 
discipline, they were more or less useless against a European enemy. 190 As can be 
expected, Yusuf Ziya Pasha’s grand army was beaten immediately after reaching 
Egypt by a weak but professional French expeditionary army at Heliopolis on 
March 20, 1800. The French forces finally gave up only after the introduction of 
British units and the arrival of additional Ottoman units on June 27, 1801. For the 
government the only bright side of the Ottoman-French War of 1798-1802 was 
the outstanding performance of the Nizam soldiers from the original two Istanbul 
regiments. A battalion-size Nizam reinforcement turned the tide of the Akka defense, 
and the 3,000 well-trained Nizam soldiers fought proficiently while the remaining 
Ottoman units performed poorly during the last phase of the campaign. 191 

The foreign problems did not end with the final peace with France in 1802. The 
Russian army invaded the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia in 1806, starting 
a war that would last more than five years. The Ottoman military once again per¬ 
formed poorly, and in spite of its numerical superiority it lost most of the pitched 
battles and only displayed limited and ineffective resistance in the defense of its for¬ 
tresses. A series of rebellions further destabilized the empire. The government effec¬ 
tively lost control not only of the distant provinces like Egypt, Baghdad, and Syria, 
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but also of most of the core provinces to the Ayans, who had official titles like 
Tepedelenli Ali Pasha of Yanya, Pazvantoglu Osman Aga of Vidin, Canikli Ali Pasha 
of Trabzon, (jiapanoglu Mustafa Pasha of Yozgat, and Cezzar Ahmed Pasha of 

c ■ 192 

Syria. 

As a consequence of these wars and domestic struggles the Nizam corps, while 
expanding in size, rapidly became weaker instead of stronger. The government was 
unable to increase the numbers of trained officers, and except for the original two 
regiments all other Nizam units became liabilities rather than assets. The provincial 
Nizam units were poorly trained, ill-disciplined, lacking effective command and con¬ 
trol, and, as the retinues of Ayans, showed limited loyalty to the central government. 
The government encountered difficulty in mobilizing them during the campaigns as 
it had with the Janissaries. Furthermore, following in the footsteps of the Janissaries 
they created the same type of problems against civilian populations, such as looting, 
robbery, and devastation. The apparent failure of Nizam units to stabilize the prov¬ 
inces and widen the control of the central government further weakened the reform¬ 
ist camp. It also gave encouragement to increasing opposition against reform, as 
happened after the failure of the important Nizam commander Kadi Abdurrahman 
Pasha in Konya between 1803 and 1804 and his disastrous attempt to spread the 
Nizam order to Edirne in 1806. 1,3 

Selim was equally unsuccessful in uniting different interest groups within the 
reformist camp. Different factions sabotaged the activities of each other and occa¬ 
sionally caused the elimination of important figures like Ratib Efendi. It is no great 
wonder that a small disorder within the guards of the Istanbul straits defenses turned 
into a full-scale rebellion (the so-called Kabakfi Mustafa rebellion) in a very short 
time under these circumstances on May 25, 1807. Selim failed to show the determi¬ 
nation to face the rebels by using his faithful two Nizam regiments, which had the 
capability to suppress the rebellion. Instead, he tried to appease the rebels by accept¬ 
ing their initial demands, which included the execution of reformist officials and 
some his intimate friends. This surprisingly soft and timid approach simply encour¬ 
aged the rebels, and other dissidents joined them. The rebels attacked and massacred 
the Nizam soldiers who had been left to their fate by the government. Finally, Selim 
was forced to abdicate, and a new sultan, Mustafa IV, ascended to the throne. 194 

A final attempt of an important Ayan Alemdar, Mustafa Pasha, who was per¬ 
suaded to intervene by political refugees from Istanbul (better known as Rusfuk 
Yaram), from the Danubean province of Rusfuk to save Selim, did not succeed. 
Selim was killed while his rescuers were forcing their way into the palace on July 28, 
1808. Mustafa Pasha subsequently dethroned Mustafa IV and gave the throne to a 
young prince, Mahmud II. The Alemdar incident clearly shows the sorry state of 
the empire—the provincial forces of a local magnate defeated the rebels that the 
government of a mighty empire had been unable to deal with. 195 

Mustafa Pasha, in the role of kingmaker, confidently tried to continue the Nizam 
reforms (with the help of Rusfuk Yaram) under a new name, the Sekban- Cedid, while 
simultaneously hunting down the rebels. He was also instrumental in collecting impor¬ 
tant provincial magnates to make a Magna Carta-type agreement with the state, in 
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which the state acknowledged the rights and legitimacy of magnates and in return mag¬ 
nates were obligated to support military reforms. The Sened-i Ittifak (deed of agree¬ 
ment) might be important in terms of the history of constitutional law, but in reality 
it was one of the lowest points in the power of the Ottoman central government. 

Mustafa Pasha’s harsh rule alienated almost everyone, including the new sultan, 
and when the Janissaries rebelled against his rule on November 16, 1808, Mustafa 
Pasha had to fight with only a few supporters. The rebellion lasted nearly a week 
and caused a bloodbath throughout the city of Istanbul. In the end Mahmud II 
was forced to consent to all the demands of the rebels. The Sekban-i Cedid was abol¬ 
ished and all the privileges of Kapikulu corps were renewed. 196 

After the destructive Janissary rebellions of 1807 and 1808, Mahmud did not 
make any overt reform attempts and waited patiently until 1822. However, this 
period turned out to be more difficult than the preceding decades. Mahmud had to 
deal with additional serious crises and wars. The Ottoman-Russian War of 1806- 
1812 continued on amidst the rebellions within the country. Ottoman expeditionary 
forces (composed of mostly provincial troops of the Ayans) did show stiff defense 
and achieved some feats, but they were more like a horde than an army. The two¬ 
pronged Russian assault penetrated into Rumelia and Georgia. Luckily for the 
Ottomans the epidemics, hunger, and the incoming French offensive forced Russians 
to give up their desire to conquer Moldovia and Wallachia. ' A minor conflict 
between Serbs and local Janissaries turned into a medium-level rebellion in 1804 
and became a full-fledged insurrection with Russian support in 1807. The 
government managed to suppress the rebellion in 1813 only after the Russians with¬ 
drew their support because of the clauses of the Bucharest Peace Treaty of 1812 and 
Napoleon’s ill-fated invasion. 198 

Mahmud slowly and patiently tried to strengthen and reinforce both his personal 
and the central government’s authority. He dealt with the powerful Ayans one by one 
while assigning his loyal lieutenants to critical posts. Some of the magnates were 
easily eliminated, like £apanogullari of central Anatolia and Veli Pasha of eastern 
Anatolia. However, others seriously challenged the government like Tepedelenli Ali 
Pasha of Yanya (Janina), whose rebellion lasted two years and provided a suitable 
atmosphere for the Greek rebellion of Morea in 1821. 199 

The Ottoman expeditionary force was mainly composed of mercenary troops of the 
provincial grandees. There were Delis coming from eastern and southern Anatolia, 
Kurdish, and Turcoman tribal warriors, and all sorts of mercenaries and volunteers 
from Balkan provinces. Interestingly, Albanians fought on both sides. As can be 
expected, neither the administration nor the provincial grandees managed to enforce 
effective command-control and discipline. The troops fought independent of each 
other, and the unconventional nature of the conflict further increased the chaos and 
anarchy. Making matters worse, Ottoman units had to fight without logistical support, 
and thereby epidemics, cold, and hunger took their toll. 200 Mahmud had no alternative 
than to call on the help of the most important and dangerous Ayan of the empire, the 
governor of Egypt, Kavalali Mehmed Ali Pasha, (better known as Mohammed Ali 
Pasha) in order to suppress the Greek rebellion. 201 
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Previously in 1811, Mehmed Ali Pasha successfully launched new military reforms 
in Egypt. Initially he imitated Selim’s Nizam-i Cedid reforms and even called his new 
army by the same name, but later, with the arrival of foreign experts who were mainly 
French officers, Egyptian reforms changed course. The backbone of the Egyptian 
reforms, an officer training corps, was established in 1816. Instead of providing 
extended academic training, Mehmed Ali Pasha preferred short military courses 
based on practical applications. Later on, however, a more academic school, the 
Hendesehane, was founded in 1821. Selected students were also sent to France for 
further military and engineering training, totaling 115 students by 1833. Mehmed 
Ali Pasha’s other preference provided the final identity and shape of his army: an 
army trained by the French, commanded by Turkish officers, and composed of 
Egyptian villagers. He also managed to reorganize not only the military and navy 
but also the socioeconomic structure of the provinces in order to establish a strong 
economic base for the continuation of his reforms. 202 

The Egyptian army and navy under the able command of Ibrahim Pasha helped 
the Ottoman expeditionary forces in suppressing the Greek rebellion. Ibrahim Pasha 
not only made effective use of his well-trained and well-equipped infantry and artil¬ 
lery units but also exploited intelligence, terrain, and the excessive confidence of the 
rebels. The assignment of the talented Mehmed Re§id Pasha, as the commander in 
chief of the Ottoman expeditionary force, was instrumental in further strengthening 
the Ottoman position. Both commanders led their troops into rugged terrain, and 
in a series of successful battles and sieges that was crowned with the conquest of 
Messolonghi on April 10, 1826, crushed the rebel army. 203 The Greek rebels 
achieved their aim of independence only after the active military and political incur¬ 
sions of Britain, France, and Russia. The combat efficiency of the provincial army of 
Egypt, especially its officer corps and command and control structure, impressed and 
in a way terrified Mahmud, who once again comprehended the importance of mili¬ 
tary reforms. The reforms of Mehmed Ali Pasha directly and indirectly affected the 
course of Ottoman military reforms, and Egyptian trained officers played key roles 
in its development after the 1830s. 204 

Mahmud’s determination and his methodical approach began to produce results 
after 1822. He managed to eliminate key figures from conservative circles one by 
one and replaced them with his trusted lieutenants. Not surprisingly, his trusted 
men were also conservative in thinking, but they were pragmatically trying to gain 
more power by siding with the sultan. He then focused on creating a web of alliances 
with bureaucrats, military commanders, and, more critically, with the important 
members of the Ulema (judiciary-religious) class. He gained their confidence by 
granting concessions and gaining control of key posts with his lieutenants. As a third 
step he made sure that the technical corps of the Kapikulu remained loyal to him. 
For the first time all the important groups were united and the would-be allies of 
the Kapikulu corps were neutralized. 205 

Mahmud’s last move was to destroy the last hopes of conservative reformers, who 
were still adamant on the possibility of a reorganization of the Kapikulu corps by 
launching the last attempt to reform the Janissary corps. This was known as the 
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Efkinci (campaigner) project. All Mahmud’s high officials, dignitaries, and high- 
ranking Janissary officers approved the project on May 28, 1826. Actually, it was a 
very modest restructuring. Selected soldiers from the corps would man 51 new com¬ 
panies. Even though they would remain part of the corps, they were obligated to take 
part in all individual and collective training according to European models. 
Of course, neither Mahmud nor any of the reformers had faith in the success of this 
partial reform effort. In reality they were simply looking for a legitimate pretext to 
deal with the Janissaries once for all. Janissary ringleaders immediately reacted to 
the reforms and lost any legitimacy they had by revolting. 206 

Mahmud acted swiftly and aggressively against the rebels on June 15, 1826. All of 
the important officials and loyal Janissary officers immediately gathered around the 
sultan. The technical corps of the Kapikulu mobilized and occupied critical locations 
within the city of Istanbul. The Ulema representatives easily gathered the civil pop¬ 
ulation and provoked them against the Janissaries. The Janissary corps was perplexed 
by these events and was caught completely unprepared. Only its embedded technical 
corps Cebecis still remained loyal. After initial skirmishes, the hard core of the rebels 
dug into their barracks while others ran for their lives. Under intense artillery fire and 
concentric assaults by the grand alliance the last Janissary resistance melted away. 
During this so-called Vaka-i Hayriyye (the auspicious event) hundreds of Janissaries 
were killed. Mahmud officially disbanded the Janissary corps and its allied and affili¬ 
ated corps, chief among them the Cebecis, two days later. The reformers hunted 
down the remaining important leaders of the rebellious corps, and the Janissaries in 
the provinces soon shared the same fate. The hysteria lasted a couple of weeks, and 
at the end of the month, except in Bosnia, all the branches of the Janissary corps 
and affiliated units were eliminated. -07 

The bloody end of the Janissary corps, which had been the pioneering regular 
infantry of the early modern world, marked the end of an era. The reformers not 
only cleared the last obstacles but also destroyed the last hopes of revitalizing the 
classical military system. However, the technologically oriented reformers neglected 
or ignored the political, social, and economic costs of such a significant structural 
change, which at the time seemed solely military. Surprisingly, the following genera¬ 
tions of military reformers, who were in turn still ill informed and ill equipped to 
deal with these costs, began to see themselves as social engineers dealing with other 
aspects and problems of the empire. This would become the principal internal struc¬ 
tural problem that the Ottoman military would have to fight against while simulta¬ 
neously facing ever-increasing foreign and domestic enemies. 


CHAPTER 
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After the conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815, the empires of Europe found 
themselves confronting the emergence of nationalism on a wide scale. Additionally 
the forces of the Industrial Revolution and rapidly evolving market economies added 
new stresses on monarchies struggling to retain their grip on subject peoples. The 
Ottoman Empire experienced these movements as well but, perhaps, to a much greater 
extent than contemporary Europe. The Ottoman Empire was finding that governing a 
geographically extended multinational and multiethnic empire was becoming more 
difficult with each passing year. A new generation of sultans and members of the 
governing elite evolved, who were convinced of the need for modernization and 
westernization (both terms have been used synonymously and interchangeably) and 
who were committed to change in order to keep the empire intact. 

The destruction of the Janissaries removed the last serious barrier to modernity 
and began the process of change. Various reformers, some of whom possessed solid 
military credentials and others not, began to deconstruct the traditional corps of 
the Ottoman army. These reformers attempted, in a variety of ways, to construct a 
modern standing army based on European models. They also began the establish¬ 
ment of specialized training institutions that coalesced as the Ottoman Military 
Academy, the trained graduates of which were soon caught in an intragovernment 
competition for their services. Corresponding changes in Ottoman society resulting 
from the Tanzimat reforms further destabilized the traditional strengths of the mili¬ 
tary as the forces of nationalism swept through the empire. 

Perennial wars in the 1800s with the ancient Ottoman adversary, Russia, damaged 
the empire severely and resulted in the loss of territory and prestige. However, the series 
of Ottoman-Russian wars compelled the reform movement to examine the structure of 
the army itself with a view toward correcting its weaknesses. Consequently, 
the Ottoman military evolved a European-style regular army backed up by a reserve 
system. The entire military was based on a conscription system, but there were compet¬ 
ing pressures that created large and unwieldy masses of ill-trained irregular cavalry. This 
transformation of the Ottoman military was poorly thought out and poorly planned 
and failed to provide the empire with a sharp instrument of military power. While 
it enjoyed some limited successes on the battlefield, its performance in combat was 
largely poor. 
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The Crimean War brought this period to a close by exposing the profound institu¬ 
tional weaknesses of the Ottoman Empire’s military. Moreover, most of the efforts of 
academy-trained Ottoman officers, as well as refugee European officers, failed to pro¬ 
duce a combat-capable army and the commanders necessary to lead it. Despite these 
setbacks, the seeds of change were sown as a generation of young officers gained valu¬ 
able combat experience, and the fledgling military academy began to produce gradu¬ 
ates in greater numbers. In truth, this period of transformation was probably more 
valuable for the Ottoman military in the destruction of its antique institutions than 
for any long-lasting and effective changes that emerged from it. 


Delusion and Reality 

The Victorious Soldiers of the Prophet Muhammed 

Sultan Mahmud II and his inner circle were more than sure that their long- 
cherished dream of founding a modern military was within their immediate reach 
after the bloody end of the Janissaries. However, even though Mahmud meticulously 
and patiently planned and prepared for the destruction of the Janissaries and 
the classical military system (for nearly 18 years), he simply had no concrete ideas 
or master plan and no able advisors to help him found a new military. 1 He and the 
administration were equally ignorant and unprepared for the drastic changes of the 
post-Napoleonic world order and disintegration of the empire due to the rise of 
nationalism and separatist movements within his Christian subjects. Additionally, 
they underestimated the will of Russia to sabotage any reform, which would 
strengthen the Ottoman military. Furthermore, the empire encountered difficulty 
in filling the socioeconomic and moral vacuum that was created by the abolishment 
of the Janissaries. The sudden disappearance of the old order, as well as the values 
and patterns related with it, was instrumental in the creation of a moral crisis that 
the administration was ill-equipped to handle. In a way, the administration “had 
taken the heart and soul out of the people” without replacing them with new ones. - 

The hunt for the surviving Janissaries and their local collaborators continued on for 
several months more. The administration made a fatal mistake of seeing all of the pro¬ 
vincial Janissaries in the same light as the imperial ones. 3 The vicious suppression 
destroyed local balances and created serious problems, especially in Bosnia within 
which there was already preexisting widespread resistance (beginning around 1813) 
against Mahmud’s political and administrative centralization. The decree abolishing 
the Janissaries added fuel to the fire and for more than a year the Bosnians withstood 
the enforcement of the decree in their province. Even after finding a relatively peaceful 
solution, the administration remained unpopular, and well-intended but poorly and 
crudely carried out reforms within the province further alienated the Muslim popula¬ 
tion. This hostility would remain until the 1840s, and the administration was not able 
to make use of the military potential of Bosnia for decades to come. 4 

Mahmud initially tried to obtain military experts seconded to him from the gov¬ 
ernor of Egypt, Kavalali Mehmed Ali Pasha. Not surprisingly, Mehmed Ali Pasha 
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politely refused this wish under the pretext that his officers were not trained enough 
to act as expert trainers. 5 The accounts of contemporary western observers regarding 
the presence and significance of Egyptian experts in the army’s rebirth were 
unfounded. 6 In fact, only one Egyptian officer, Davud Aga, who happened to be 
spending his leave in Istanbul, enrolled individually into the new army. The ongoing 
Greek rebellion and subsequent international crisis effectively blocked any chances of 
getting military aid from European countries as well. The prestige and public image 
of the empire, by this time, was so low that even the ever-present European soldiers 
of fortune were missing. Consequently, Mahmud had no other choice than to follow 
the blueprints of the defunct Nizam-i Cedit project of the late Selim III. Not only 
was the regulation of the new military, the Asakir-i Mansure-i Muhammediye (liter¬ 
ally victorious soldiers of the prophet Muhammed), a copy of the old Nizam regula¬ 
tion with minor changes, but the uniforms and unit structure were also close copies. 
Similarly, most of the initial commanding officers (two out of three) and NCOs of 
the Mansure were none other than the old cadres of the Nizam. 7 

According to its establishment decree, the Mansure did not combine all the stand¬ 
ing army corps into one but merely replaced the Janissary corps. Thus, all the existent 
corps kept their traditional independence and most of their vested interests in a sys¬ 
tem within which the Mansure was nothing more than primus inter pares. Moreover, 
in order to insure loyalty, the administration unwillingly stayed away from compre¬ 
hensive reforms of the old technical corps of Kapikulu, chief among them the 
Tophus, which had played a critical role during the final suppression of the Janissary 
rebellion. Obviously, this was a temporary measure—as a determined, but patient, 
reformer Mahmud was waiting for a suitable time frame to reform these corps also. 
However, he underestimated or neglected the urgency of the foreign threats to the 
empire. The luxury of ample time was about to run out. 8 

Even though the old technical corps enjoyed their traditional privileges a few years 
more, Mahmud, who was well experienced with military rebellions, knew the impor¬ 
tance of the imperial guard unit in maintaining his own security. He soon abolished 
the ill-trained and ill-equipped Bostanci Ocagi (hearth of gardeners or more properly 
palace guard regiment), which also performed various menial tasks around the 
palace. In its place a completely new imperial guard regiment was formed under 
the disguise of the old name, Bostanciyan-i Hassa (however, it was frequently called 
simply Hassa [imperial]), in August 1826. For the first time in the history of the 
empire, imperial guards were assigned exclusively military duties. The best and 
brightest members of the old corps and talented recruits were selected for the new 
imperial guard regiment. 9 

The strength of the regiment initially corresponded with its original task and mis¬ 
sion, but it grew to over 11,000 by 1835, becoming an army in itself. Mahmud 
intentionally kept the guards out of the Mansure command structure, thereby 
reinforcing its separate and independent role. For his own purposes, the Hassa was 
a useful tool as an additional balancing and manipulating force that remained under 
his immediate control. But his insistence on regarding the guards as his private 
domain, keeping them nearby at all times, created a tradition in which the imperial 
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guard units seldom took part in combat in faraway theaters. In doing so, he uninten¬ 
tionally curbed the combat efficiency of his army by keeping the elite regiments out 
of war, as in the example of the Ottoman-Russian War of 1828-1829. 

As usual, the urban unemployed of Istanbul willingly filled the empty slots of the 
first three regiments (Tertib). And most of the Istanbul-based grandees were more 
than happy to staff the officers and rank and file of the new regiments with their ret¬ 
inues in order to protect their vested interests. So in a span of less than two weeks, the 
Sultan and the public began to admire joyfully the parades of new Mansure units 
(albeit without proper uniforms and equipment). In the meantime, the number of 
the regiments, each with 12 musket companies and an authorized strength of 
1,527 men, rose to eight. To the astonishment of all contemporary European 
military observers, Mansure officers tried to train their units according to pre- 
Napoleonic infantry tactics and technical norms. The lack of military expertise was 
so obvious that even teaching rudimentary military skills turned out to be almost 
impossible. And, of course, without an effective centralized command and control 
structure, the regiments passed through completely different and independent types 
of training programs that varied according to the tastes of their commanding officers. 
Additionally, all the regiment commanders tried their best to invent battle forma¬ 
tions, often in ridiculously weird geometrical forms, in order to please their willing, 
but militarily ignorant, sultan. 11 

The recruitment and establishment of new regiments did not go well in the prov¬ 
inces either. In addition to the distrust and doubts about the new regime and its 
reforms, the public was uncomfortable with recruitment policies. Even though the 
administration announced the temporary nature of the military service, the public 
understood it as a lifelong commitment. Once again the administration collaborated 
with grandees—this time provincial ones. Generous offers of land and financial 
incentives started a race between neighboring provinces, and the western Anatolian 
provinces actually exceeded their allocated personnel quotas. Elowever, the extension 
of the Mansure army slowed down in Syrian and eastern Anatolian provinces and 
in Bosnia, Serbia, and Macedonia as well. Naturally, its establishment did not penetrate 
into Iraq or the Arabian Peninsula where voluntary recruitment was unknown. 1- 

The administration was still resourceful enough to find ingenious solutions to 
daunting problems. The establishment of the Silistire Cavalry Regiment was a very 
good example in this sense. The financial constraints and precedence given to the 
Mansure infantry regiments effectively curbed any chances of establishing regular 
cavalry units. As a result, the administration decided to raise a cavalry regiment from 
Silistire, where several ethnic groups already possessed suitable mounts and cavalry 
expertise. Showing a rare level of elasticity, not only the Muslim groups (Tatars and 
Turcomans), but also Christian Cossacks, were put under obligation to provide 
allocated numbers of cavalrymen according to their populations. The new Silistire 
Cavalry Regiment, which was established on November 16, 1826, consisted of two 
wings; a Tatar wing and a mixed Turcoman-Cossack wing, with a combined strength 
of 1,323 men. Even though the rebellion of Greeks and Serbs further increased the 
strength of ethnic- and religious-based sectarian movements in the empire, Mahmud 
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tried his best to preserve good relations. While integrating Christians into the regi¬ 
ment, he worked with Muslim religious authorities to motivate the new soldiers with 
increased religious indoctrination. The recruitment of Christian Cossacks into the 
regular army showed clearly the elasticity and resourcefulness of the administration. 

The establishment of the regular cavalry corps began after February 1827, but it 
progressed slowly, and the administration was unable to accommodate old Turkish 
cavalry traditions with modern European practices. And the much-cherished project 
to revive the old, and more or less defunct, cavalry corps or groups, like timariot cav¬ 
alry (Sipahi) and nomadic groups (Yoriiks or Evlad-i Fatihan corps), turned out to be 
a waste of valuable time, assets, and personnel. As Selim III discovered with sorrow, 
any attempts to reawaken these ancient institutions and groups were not congruent 
with the socioeconomic realities of modern Ottoman society. As a result, an empire 
founded by horse-archers, who played an important role in the establishment of light 
cavalry traditions in Europe and the Middle East, had no effective cavalry corps 
except for two or three excellent cavalry regiments (which were generally quartered 
in and around Istanbul). And sadly, for horsemen, the Ottoman military continued 
to depend on tribal levies or volunteers of dubious military value who were liabilities 
rather than assets most of the time. 14 

The problems increased hand in hand with the increase in the number of Mansure 
soldiers. Uniforms, equipment, and weapons remained unresolved problems through 
1829. Making things worse, wide-scale anarchy and a hysteria of destruction after the 
abolition of the Janissary corps resulted in the burning of nearly all large military 
barracks, and there were no barracks available for the new Mansure units. The 
administration initiated a large construction campaign to build three barracks amidst 
much confusion and financial problems while trying to cope with the daunting task 
of providing salaries and daily rations to a varied assortment of military personnel. 
Interestingly, the administration turned out to be more talented in solving housing 
and logistics problems than in training the new military cadres. 15 

Against all odds and amidst much privation, the administration was still keen on 
the enlargement of the Mansure army. The government decided to establish new 
Mansure regiments in the provinces and chose neighboring Anatolian and Rumelian 
provinces because of the increased proximity and presence of central authority. In a 
relatively short time, new provincial regiments were founded one by one by compet¬ 
ing governors between August and September 1826. Somehow, the administration 
decided to send officers from the already thin cadres of the Istanbul regiments to 
prospective regiments in the provinces in order to establish a common nucleus to 
promote standardization. As can be expected with this sudden enlargement, the 
Mansure army plunged into chaos during the first months of 1827. The trial and 
error approach and tendency to apply patches instead of dealing with problems as a 
whole were instrumental in creating this crisis. The solution to the chaos came from 
a controversial figure named Grand Admiral Mehmed Fliisrev Pasha. 

Hiisrev Pasha was a very conservative military leader and, as the beau ideal of the 
old system, he was more than satisfied with the old corrupt practices. But he was at 
the same time very pragmatic and, in fact, an opportunist. Fie knew that in order 
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to please Mahmud and gain more power he needed to prove himself as an ardent 
reformer. 16 Immediately after the announcement of the establishment of the 
Mansure army, he began to collect military experts, translators, and bright youngsters 
into his retinue. He secretly trained a naval infantry battalion according to the 
Napoleonic era French system by making use of a renegade ex-French NCO named 
Sardunyah Hur§id (Gaillard of Sardinia), while the administration itself was desper¬ 
ately looking for a model and experts. His translators rapidly translated European 
military manuals and regulations even though he was not well versed in reading. 
After nearly a year-long preparation, he staged a magnificent war game with his bat¬ 
talion in the presence of the Sultan and other dignitaries. Mahmud was more than 
amazed and immediately ordered the introduction of Hiisrev’s training system, 
known as Hiisrevi, and soon followed the reorganization of all Mansure units accord¬ 
ing to Hiisrev’s model. 17 

As the new favorite of the Sultan, Hiisrev was assigned as the commander in chief 
of Mansure troops on May 8, 1827, which effectively put an end to the chaos. 
Hiisrev Pasha changed the Mansure army drastically, and the practices of the 
Nizam-i Cedid were discontinued. The modern regiment (Alay), battalion (Tabur), 
and company (Boliik) organizational structures were introduced, albeit slowly due 
to the ongoing war with Russia. The first modern infantry regiment was founded 
in February 1829, and the transformation of the rest of the regiments continued 
until the end of 1831. This new unit structure effectively curbed the independence 
of the different military corps, and in less than two years the unification of all corps 
into a single army was more or less finished. Hiisrev Pasha did not neglect to place 
members of his retinue into critical posts, and quite literally the Mansure army 
became his domain. 18 

The weakest part of the Ottoman military was its officer corps, which did not 
benefit from the ongoing reforms and even lost much of its proficiency. Earlier, 
Mahmud had tried his best to resuscitate the classical officer training system, espe¬ 
cially the palace school (Enderun), by turning it into a springboard for further 
reforms, well before the abolishment of the Janissary corps. He personally took part 
in classical military training exercises and even excelled at some military sports 
including archery, Cirit (a cavalry game based on javelin attack and defense), Tomak 
(a kind of martial art with heavy wooden clubs), and wrestling. 17 But these efforts 
were largely unsuccessful. After the start of the Mansure reforms, he supported and 
further increased military training. He picked the best and brightest men within 
the imperial household and palace guards and organized them into an infantry com¬ 
pany and a cavalry squadron, which later expanded into a battalion with additional 
units such as artillery, waggoners, and a military band. Success in any military related 
subject was immediately rewarded with promotion or gifts. 20 

The training center had no real program other than the caprice of the sultan. 
Mahmud happily tested various ideas, including opening a special primary school 
for the training center, as well as weird combat formations and maneuvers. However, 
none of them produced meaningful results other than entertaining the sultan him¬ 
self. Similarly, there were no regulations concerning examinations, scoring, and 
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graduation. All of these depended upon the Sultan and one’s connections. Most 
often, appearance and bearing was enough to gain favors and promotion. As the sole 
officer training center, the palace school graduates were promoted easily and were 
assigned to critical military posts. Inevitably, dignitaries demanded and succeeded 
in forcing the acceptance of their sons into this makeshift training center—making 
it even more corrupt and anarchic. 2 

Eventually, Mahmud tired of this project and was increasingly dissatisfied with it, 
due to the poor performance of its graduates. Essentially, the palace school cadets 
were no more than playmates for the Sultan, and because of the lack of military 
expertise and sound training programs, their skills tended to be childishly showy 
rather than warlike and practical. Patronage and paternalistic relationships designed 
to please the Sultan took precedence over real military issues. The ever-present disci¬ 
plinary problems and intergroup struggles aggravated the situation. The necessary 
excuse for abolishing the school appeared only when a majority of the cadets repeat¬ 
edly refused to attend Hiisrev Pasha’s rigorous training, and it was duly abolished in 
May 1830. The only legacy of this experiment was the court band (Mizika-i 
Hiimayun), which survived intact. Neither Mahmud nor any reformer paid atten¬ 
tion to the lessons learned and consequently no benefits accrued from either successes 
or failures. This would remain as an inherent problem afflicting all the reform efforts 
of the period. 

Reality and Humiliation: The Ottoman-Russian War 
of 1828-1829 and the Rebellion of Kavalali Mehmed 
AN Pasha 

The brief peace ended with a Russian declaration of war against the Ottoman 
Empire on April 26, 1828. A long list of Russian demands was compounded by the 
further humiliation of granting more rights for Greeks and other Balkan Christians, 
leaving the empire with no recourse other than war. 23 It was a war that was forced upon 
the empire against its will. Moreover, in its entire history, the empire had never been so 
unprepared for war. Even though militarily useless, the destruction of the Janissaries 
created a vacuum within the sociopolitical structure of the empire and alienated some 
groups and, in the case of Bosnia, the whole province. During the war, the Bosnians 
refused to send any provincial troops, which were about 40,000 strong, thereby 
sabotaging the Balkan defenses.^ 4 

Except for two strong guard (Hassa) regiments of 6,000 men, the Ottoman regular 
army had 33 poorly trained Mansure regiments (totaling 16,500 men), four regular 
cavalry regiments (3,600 men), engineers (2,600 men), and 92 field artillery batteries. 
Mahmud’s decision to keep most of the Istanbul regiments of the Mansure for the 
defense of the capital city and its immediate surroundings, including the Straits, fur¬ 
ther constrained Ottoman military capabilities. The administration had no other 
choice than to recruit as many volunteers, mercenaries, and tribal warriors as it could. 

The proclamation of a holy war against much hated Russians did produce results 
in all of the core provinces in which provincial magnates recruited hundreds of 
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volunteers in addition to their retinues. Traditional mercenaries like the Albanians 
and western Anatolians joined the army under their chieftains, whereas the Arab 
provinces stayed away from contributing to the war effort. Similarly, the Kurdish 
tribes of the east stayed neutral and followed a wait-and-see policy due to their 
uneasiness with the reformist administration. Even though the numbers of the irreg¬ 
ulars fluctuated greatly during the war, it is safe to say that their numbers exceeded 
80,000. 25 

Interestingly, for the first time, the administration classified all of these groups into 
one category called Bajibozuks (literally “broken heads” or “crazies,” but the word 
came to define irregulars) in order to differentiate them from regular units. The 
Ba§ibozuks would remain an important part of the Ottoman expeditionary armies 
up until the 1880s. Their colorful and exotic clothes (in comparison to the dull uni¬ 
forms of the regulars), artistically ornamented weapons, daring attacks, and anarchic 
camps captured the imagination of the western travelers of the nineteenth century. 
But in reality, only the tribal warriors had magnificent outfits, and most of the rest 
were poor villagers and urban unemployed who were trying desperately to earn a 
living. There were two types of irregulars, varying according to their contracts. The 
majority made contracts with a certain governor or a provincial magnate, whereas 
only a small minority made contracts directly with the central government. -6 

The Ottoman strategy depended totally on fortresses and static defense lines. The 
Danube River and the fortresses of Ibrail (Brailow), Varna, Silistire, Rus^uk (Ruse), 
Vidin (the last four better known as Kale-i Erbaa, quadrilateral fortresses), 27 and 
several other smaller ones were the first and main line of defense. The provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia were left undefended other than the presence of light cavalry 
harassment parties. §umnu (Shumla) and three other mountain passes were fortified 
and were planned to be held by the commander in chief himself. The obvious vul¬ 
nerabilities of the Ottoman defense system were its static nature, old and neglected 
fortifications, lack of mobile reserves, and wide gaps between the fortifications. 28 

The situation on the Caucasian front was even grimmer. Only a small portion of 
the regular army, four regiments, was supporting a fledgling army of 30,000 irregu¬ 
lars. The fortresses of Batum, Kars, Ardahan, Ahiska (Akhaltzikhe), Ahdkelek 
(Akhalkalaki), and Bayezid were the backbone of the defense, but they were isolated 
fortresses without any means of mutual support or connection. Additionally, all of 
them were old types of fortifications and were weakened further by decades of 
neglect. In a way, the real defense of the Caucasus depended on the martial spirit 
of the people and on the weaknesses of the Russian military lines of communication 
and logistics. 

Based on poor Ottoman performance during the Greek rebellion and on imagi¬ 
nary intelligence estimates, the Russian high command estimated that the Ottoman 
European defenses would crumble easily and that Russian forward elements would 
reach Edirne during the campaign season of 1828. The initial phase of the campaign 
reinforced this overoptimistic estimate. The Russian army began crossing the Pruth 
River on May 7, 1828, and without facing any major Ottoman resistance, reached 
Dobruca in three days. Surprisingly, the Ottoman defenders did not make use of 
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the formidable Danube River to stop or delay the Russian invaders, and the Russians 
laid siege to Ibrail with minimum casualties. The defenders of Ibrail initially showed 
determination and bravery. However, the sudden collapse of the Dobruca defensive 
system, combined with no possibility of an immediate relieving force, affected the 
defenders, who lost heart. The fortress surrendered with large amounts of provisions 
and ammunition on June 17. 29 

The confidence and expectations of the Russian high command were further 
increased after the inspiring victory of Pazarcik over the Ottoman main army. This 
was the result of the devastating superiority of the Russian field artillery. But the 
Ottomans managed to stop the Russian advance in front of the $umnu fortifications, 
as they had in the previous Russian invasions of 1774 and 1810, by making effective 
use of terrain and earthen fortifications. The confidence of the defenders increased in 
the meantime, and the Russians seemed stupefied by ingenious Ottoman night 
attacks and never-ending cavalry harassment. The §umnu defense effectively stalled 
the faulty Russian campaign and any hope the Russians had of finishing the war 
before the start of the winter season. 30 

Similarly, the fortresses of Varna and Silistire conducted stiff defenses and further 
blocked any flanking maneuver that would bypass §umnu or secure the Russian lines 
of communication. In both of these cases, the Ottoman defenders surprised the 
Russian besiegers with various active defense methods, including constant counterat¬ 
tacks and cavalry action, effective earthen fortifications, and countermining opera¬ 
tions. Most importantly, the defenders kept morale high despite heavy casualty 
figures and much privation. Moreover, the civilian populations of both cities showed 
remarkable enthusiasm for the war and actively contributed to the defense. Unknow¬ 
ingly within the eyesight of a relieving army, the defenders of Varna gave up on 
October 11 after four months of enduring constant artillery fire and enemy assaults, 
losing most of its cadres (6,000 defenders remained alive out of the original strength 
of 22,000). To achieve this result, the besiegers received heavy reinforcements of 
soldiers, artillery, and engineers several times, and the Russian Tsar even visited his 
army to boost its morale. 31 

Silistire, which was a relatively weak fortress in comparison to Varna and Ibrail, 
managed to carry on until the advent of winter, when the Russian besiegers had to 
abandon the siege and retreat to their winter quarters. 3 " Obviously, the Russian high 
command did not achieve its overambitious goal, but the high casualty figures, more 
than 40,000, were seen as evidence of success, which caused the relief of the top rank¬ 
ing Russian commanders. On the other hand, Mahmud and his close circle perceived 
the successful defense of §umnu and Silistire (as well as the extended fight for Varna) 
as victories. They stubbornly dreamed of driving away the Russian invaders during 
the next campaign season, while paying no attention to the structural problems 
within the Ottoman military, the ultimate fall of Varna, and the series of humiliating 
defeats on the Caucasus front. 3 

Interestingly, the Caucasus front received scant attention from both warring par¬ 
ties. From the very beginning, the Ottoman high command left the eastern provinces 
to their fate by sending limited numbers of regular units and artillery. Moreover, the 
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Ottomans set their hopes on the success of an Iranian general attack in 1826 into 
Russian Caucasia, which turned out to be a huge strategic error. After suffering 
horrific defeats and a Russian invasion into Azerbaijan, the Iranians signed the 
humiliating Treaty of Tiirkmenfay in which they withdrew from the Caucasus 
altogether. Additionally, the Russian Army of the Caucasus captured huge amounts 
of provisions and ammunition that subsidized the Russian war effort against the 
Ottomans. The Ottomans also committed the obvious folly of letting Russian mili¬ 
tary contractors buy all the surplus food and fodder in the region just before the start 
of hostilities, further crippling Ottoman defenses. 34 

The Russians started combat operations by besieging the fortress of Anapa on 
May 18, 1828, while the main army under the able command of General Ivan 
Fedorovich Paskievitch crossed into Ottoman territory on May 26. After a brief resis¬ 
tance, the Anapa fortress surrendered on June 23. The equally unprepared, but mili¬ 
tarily stronger, Kars fortress shared the same fate and fell on the same day. The Kars 
fortress was not only a strategic fortification, but also the pride of the Ottoman 
Caucasus defenses; it had played an important role previously by withstanding an 
Iranian siege in 1735 and a Russian siege in 1807. The fall of Kars effectively 
destroyed the Ottoman Caucasian defensive posture and shocked the entire region, 
while the fall of the seemingly unimportant fortress of Anapa demoralized and 
neutralized all the neighboring northern Caucasian nations. 35 

The Ottoman main army did try to save Kars but was defeated, and only the out¬ 
break of plague temporarily stopped the Russian advance. Paskievitch successfully 
deceived the Ottoman high command and, instead of advancing in the direction of 
Erzurum and facing the Ottoman main army, he turned back to attack the Ahalkelek 
fortress. The bravery of the garrison merely delayed the inevitable outcome, and 
the fortress surrendered on August 15. The Ottoman army rushed to protect the 
Ahiska fortress. But once again, Ottoman troops arrived late and were defeated by 
the well-positioned Russian artillery. The defenders of Ahiska, including the towns¬ 
men, desperately fought back, but lacking effective command and control and 
modern fortifications, their bravery caused little hardship for the Russian besiegers. 36 

The victorious army of Paskievitch further strengthened its gains by easily capturing 
Bayezid and some other minor fortifications with the help of a wait-and-see 
policy of the Kurdish tribes. So in five months’ time, Russians achieved nearly all their 
aims, except the port of Batum, by capturing four large and various smaller 
fortified cities with an army of only 18,000 regulars and a handful of irregulars. The 
Ottoman army failed to conduct any serious resistance and was defeated repeatedly 
thanks to the leadership of Paskievitch and the efficiency of his artillery. 37 

The defeated Ottoman Army of the Caucasus was then subjected to a structural 
reorganization that included changing all high-ranking commanders and raising 
additional units (albeit all were irregulars). For the first time, the Ottomans chose an 
offensive strategy for the campaign season of 1829. Their plan was to launch feint 
attacks against Kars and an amphibious landing near Batum in order to surprise 
and confuse the Russians, which would facilitate the main effort; the attack and cap¬ 
ture of Ahiska. The plan was more than brilliant, and the Russians were unprepared 
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for such a bold enemy undertaking. However, the Ottoman commanders and units 
had neither the means nor the training to carry out such an ambitious plan. Thus, 
the feint attacks did not divert any Russian troops, and the main effort failed in every 
aspect even though the Russian defenses were weak. The defeated Ottoman units 
again retreated in disorder on March 16, 1829. 38 

The failed Ottoman offensive provided ample opportunities for the Russians, 
which Paskievitch relentlessly took advantage of by launching concentric offensives. 
The Russian troops passed through the main Ottoman defense line on the massive 
Soganli block by using undefended mountain roads and passes, thanks to defective 
Ottoman preparations and slow reactions. After skillfully dislocating and dividing 
the Ottoman defenders into two groups, he attacked the main group and easily 
routed it. The second group dispersed without any resistance. Paskievitch continued 
his offensive, without loosing momentum, towards Erzurum, which held the 
geographic key to Anatolia. There were no effective military units left to defend the 
city, and by making use of various collaborators, especially the strong Armenian 
minority, Paskievitch destroyed the will to fight of the civilian population and their 
leadership, who gave up on July 9. A last-minute Ottoman attack by Kurdish tribes 
against the Bayezid fortress failed to alter the situation. 39 

The Ottoman Army of the Balkans shared the same fate as the Caucasus army, 
even though Sultan Mahmud and Ottoman high command dreamed of a victory 
at the beginning of the campaign season. Against high hopes, the Ottoman army 
did not receive enough reinforcements and was unready for the campaign in terms 
of everything—and chief among the shortages was morale. The new Ottoman com¬ 
mander in chief, Grand Vizier Refid Mehmed Pasha, a protege of Hiisrev Pasha, was 
the most talented general of the empire. However, he had difficulty seeing the real¬ 
ities on the ground, and he possessed very limited means of command and control 
over his units scattered around the combat zone. In contrast, the Russians made 
major changes in their overall strategy after the bitter lessons of the previous year 
and not only reinforced the expeditionary forces but also assigned better 
commanders, like the new commander in chief General Diebitsch. 40 

The Russians captured the critical harbor city of Siizebol with a lightning attack, 
once again thanks to the ever-careless Ottoman defenders and faulty defensive strat¬ 
egy. The Ottoman joint land and naval attack to recapture Siizebol failed and with it 
also any chance of keeping the coastal road secure. 41 The optimistic Refid Pasha paid 
scant attention to this development and instead attacked the Russian concentration 
around Prevadi on May 27. Even though this attack surprised the Russians, it did 
not achieve any significant result other than increasing the confidence of Refid Pasha. 
He repeated the attack, this time targeting the Kozluca concentration, by stripping 
all the units from within the $umnu fortifications. General Diebitsch gathered timely 
intelligence about the Ottoman movements, became aware of the Refid Pasha’s 
intentions, and decided to surround him. The Russian units maneuvered swiftly 
and encircled the advancing Ottoman army in Gtileffe (Kulewtscha) on June 11. 
The cavalry-heavy Ottoman army fought back valiantly and launched desperate 
attacks that melted against Russian artillery. Nevertheless, these attacks saved the 
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army from complete annihilation, and a few Ottoman units managed to escape. 
Re§id Pasha returned to §umnu with two or three under-strength regiments—all 
the others having dissipated or having been captured. 

In the meantime, the Russians concentrated a sizable force to capture Silistire, the 
only remaining Ottoman Danubean fortress. In direct contrast to their able stand 
against the Russians during the previous year, the garrison of Silistire was completely 
unprepared for a new siege. The garrison had neither built new fortifications nor 
repaired the old ones. Moreover, the Ottomans did not even destroy the Russian 
trenches, gunnery positions, and other besieging works surrounding the city. So the 
Russians were able to renew easily the siege from their former positions. There was 
also conflict between the original garrison and Anatolian reinforcement units. The 
defeat of Giileffe further weakened morale and increased the tension between 
defenders; one side tried to find ways for surrender while the other side launched des¬ 
perate sorties. In the end, massive Russian artillery and rocket fire convinced the 
defenders of the futility of resistance, and they surrendered on July 30. 43 

General Diebitsch decided not to waste any time capturing the Ottoman fortifica¬ 
tions but force-marched towards Edirne instead, bypassing all remaining defensive 
positions. He divided his army along two corridors, one following the coastal road, 
the other following the direction of Aydos-Islimiye-Edirne. Incredibly, the Ottoman 
commanders, instead of blocking the Russian advance with all available forces and 
attacking its rear, remained in their original defensive positions or retreated away 
from the theater of operations. Russian units drove toward Edirne, as if in a race, 
crushing makeshift volunteer units opposing the advance. Panic and the absence of 
any leadership were more than evident when the Edirne garrison of 15,000 surren¬ 
dered without a fight against a Russian army of 30,000 that was very tired, without 
provisions, and afflicted by plague on August 20. 44 

Even though the treatment of the Ottoman Empire in the Treaty of Edirne in 
terms of territory lost seemed lenient; in reality the Russian Empire acquired critical 
locations that could act as springboards both in the Balkans and Caucasus for future 
campaigns. -15 The Treaty of Edirne further bruised the already tarnished self- 
confidence and morale of the Ottoman military and empire as a whole. The major 
shortcomings of the Mansure reforms (previously discussed) crippled the Ottoman 
war effort, but the war itself clarified and illuminated them thoroughly. The first 
and foremost problem was clearly the faulty decision-making process caused largely 
by a lack of trained military commanders at all levels. The ignorance of military art 
and science was so obvious that even fundamental issues were neglected or done 
superficially, such as poor logistical management, lack of mobilization and movement 
plans, complete lack of unity of command and coordination, total absence of security 
and, as always, ever-present corruption. 46 Most of the time nonmilitary issues 
took precedence and the Ottoman military remained at the bottom of the govern¬ 
ment’s priority list. The best example in this respect was, without doubt, the alloca¬ 
tion and positioning of the armies. Due to the concerns related to internal security, 
the fragile balance of sociopolitical power, and Mahmud’s personal preferences, the 
elite regiments of the army remained out of the actual theater of operations 
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throughout the war. Waiting for a fantastic victory, while paying scant attention to the 
old and much neglected state of the Danubean and Caucasian defenses, was more 
than enough to show the ineffectiveness of the high command’s leadership in 
the war effort. 47 

A second important problem was not actually directly related to the Ottoman 
military but rather to the sociopolitical transformation of the empire. The rapid 
growth of nationalist feelings and separatist aims within the Christian communities 
of the Balkans broke the bonds of loyalty to the empire. And, of course, increased 
foreign meddling aroused their suspicions toward the Ottomans. Even though 
nationalism did not spread to all corners of the Balkans immediately, and in fact 
most of the people preferred to watch events passively, the administration had 
limited means to affect this process and fight against direct and indirect foreign inter¬ 
ventions. The impact of this ongoing process on the Ottoman military was obvious; 
Muslim citizens became the sole group that the empire could rely on militarily. 

As already pointed out in previous chapters, even though Islam was a very impor¬ 
tant element in the identity of the Ottoman Empire, Christian communities 
remained an important part of the military. But developments after the Greek 
rebellion changed this paradigm drastically and, except for the Cossack cavalry of 
the Silistire regiment and some Christian Albanian mercenaries, we can safely say 
that the combat components of the Ottoman military became a totally Muslim force 
at this point in history. The active collaboration of some of the Christian groups 
during the Russian occupation and the subsequent migration of thousands of 
them—about 20,000 Bulgarians and 90,000 Armenians—with the retreating 
Russian forces further reinforced the suspicions of the administration and the 
Muslim population. 48 

In addition to being unable to make use of the potential of the Christian com¬ 
munities, the administration proved equally incapable of mobilizing the Muslim 
population for the war effort. In truth, part of the reason for this was the alienation 
of important segments of the Muslim population, which opposed the radical and 
harsh nature of the Mansure reforms. In most of the empire’s towns and cities, the 
civilian populations passively sat out the war and Russian invasions, while the 
Bosnians completely refused to serve the sultan at all. The last-minute call to arms 
also failed and the Russians passed through the country with limited opposition. 
This alienation turned out to be a temporary problem, and the administration 
managed to solve it later, but it cost dearly during the war. 4 '* 

The third problem was the poor combination of leadership and manpower. For the 
first time in decades, the Ottoman military displayed absolute obedience, but obedi¬ 
ence itself proved of small value, as the ill-trained, ill-equipped, and poorly led 
Mansure regiments were no match for Russian line infantry. In addition to bravery, 
sturdiness, and obedience, the military actually had some defensive skills. But these 
were not suitable for offensive operations, and any complex maneuvers were impos¬ 
sible. The artillery corps was the best trained element of the Mansure army, but the 
number of batteries was insufficient relative to the size of the army and, moreover, their 
cannons were inferior. 50 
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Similarly, the Ottoman commanders could not make use of the potential of the 
Ba§ibozuks, the major component of the army. The Bafibozuks were mainly light 
cavalrymen who, by definition, were ill-suited for employment against conventional 
infantry-artillery combined forces. In order to achieve conventional effectiveness and 
to preserve an acceptable level of discipline, they required the presence of regular 
units alongside them, which seldom happened. The collapse of the Caucasian 
defenses was the apparent outcome of the massive use of Ba§ibozuks without the 
backup of the regulars. 51 However, the Bafibozuks had excellent potential to create 
havoc behind enemy lines, to attack isolated units, to conduct raids, reconnaissance, 
and other intelligence duties, to lay ambushes, and to complete other irregular tasks. 
And, in contrast to regular units, they were almost indestructible, because they could 
immediately disperse, escape, and regroup afterwards. They were also cheap, expend¬ 
able, and less dependent on conventional logistics systems. 

Ottoman commanders at all levels stubbornly tried to employ them as regular forces. 
For example, 3,000 Bafibozuk cavalry were ordered to defend the harbor city of 
Siizebol, which did not work for understandable reasons. Similarly the all-Bajibozuk 
cavalry force of Viryon Omer Pasha was ordered to relieve Varna, which was an impos¬ 
sible mission from the beginning. Omer Pasha did achieve some success against the 
Russian screening force at Kurttepe but was unable to proceed toward the main Russian 
army and watched helplessly the fall of Varna. However, the Ba§ibozuks achieved 
remarkable results when employed according to their potential as in the example of 
the successful raids of the Vidin and Rusquk Bafibozuk units into Wallachia against 
Russian convoys and isolated units in which they spread fear and deprived the enemy 
of provisions (albeit temporarily). 5- Unfortunately for the Ottomans, the high com¬ 
mand never thought through the potential of massed continuous attacks against the 
already thinly stretched Russian logistics lines. 

Last, but not least, Mahmud’s fascination with appearance and bearing, rather 
than with the structural and inner elements of the military reforms, gave a false sense 
of confidence to most of the reformers. Mahmud liked to toy with new uniforms, 
equipment, and buildings. Valuable resources and time were expended on these at 
the cost of training, organization, and leadership. The new units spent week after 
week on parade and marching in close order drills to satisfy their sovereign. The 
acceptance, or in reality the enforcement, of European-style uniforms and the equip¬ 
ment related with it, was without doubt also a major misstep by the reformers. Obvi¬ 
ously, the new uniforms set the new soldiers completely apart from the defunct old 
corps. However, the new uniforms were received by the Muslim public with distrust 
and disdain and, in some cases, open hostility. Even western observers found the new 
uniforms simply awkward, and they longed for the magnificent outfits of the past. 
In the words of von Moltke, the Ottoman army “was composed of men disciplined 
after the European fashion, wearing Russian jackets, and Turkish trousers; with 
Tartar saddles and French stirrups, and English sabers.” 53 

As a conclusion, even though the Ottoman military surprised the Russians greatly 
and inflicted heavy casualties, 54 it shattered the dreams of its sovereign and embar¬ 
rassed the public as a whole. Furthermore, the war annihilated many of the new 
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military cadres that the administration worked so hard to train. Therefore, Mahmud 
once again had to rebuild his army—find and train new recruits, buy weapons and 
equipment, and more importantly, find a solution for training the future officer 
corps. Unfortunately for Mahmud, the end of foreign aggression was followed by a 
dangerous internal aggression, the rebellion of Governor of Egypt Kavalah Mehmed 
Ali Pasha. 55 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, political and administrative centralization 
and the elimination of powerful magnates were key elements of Mahmud’s reforms. 
Mahmud skillfully eliminated most of the magnates by watching for the ideal oppor¬ 
tunity, then using one against the other or assimilating them into his administration. 
But these methods did not always work as in the example of Tepedelenli Ali Pasha, 
whose insurrection facilitated the Greek rebellion and independence. And the most 
important and independent-minded magnate, Kavalah Mehmed Ali Pasha, con¬ 
trolled the rich and distant province of Egypt. 

He was well aware that Mahmud would do his best to remove him at the earliest 
opportunity. Moreover, he was more than frustrated and disappointed at not getting 
what he thought he deserved for his important services in suppressing the Wahabi 
rebellion in the Hejaz (1811-1816) and the Greek rebellion. The reward he sought 
was his long-cherished dream of controlling the governorates of all the Syrian provinces 
in addition to his current post. Even though he was not thinking of independence at 
this stage, his insistence on widening his control, along with a concession of hereditary 
rights in Egypt, in reality was nothing less than carving out an almost completely inde¬ 
pendent entity (in a way restoration of the old Mamluk Sultanate of Egypt and Syria) 
at the expense of the Ottoman Empire. Several other minor factors also contributed 
to his rebellion, such as his growing dislike of Mahmud and his inner circle and the 
increasing number of Egyptian refugees taking shelter in Akka province. 56 

Mehmed Ali Pasha’s army (imitating his predecessor Ali Bey’s campaign) rolled 
into Syria under the command of his son, Ibrahim Pasha. Surprising even the most 
pessimistic observer of the Ottoman Empire, Ibrahim Pasha easily crossed the 
Sinai desert and captured Yafa (Jaffa) and Hayfa (Haifa) 15 days after the start of 
hostilities on November 2, 1831. The mighty fortress of Akka and its stubborn 
defenders stopped the advance for six months (December 4, 1831-May 27, 1832), 
but the cities of the Syrian provinces, including Damascus, rapidly fell afterwards. 
The civilian population heartily welcomed the invaders and in some cases actively 
supported them. The Ottoman administration was not able to mobilize the might 
of the empire and tried in vain to end the crisis peacefully. Readily available forces, 
once again mostly irregular cavalry, were sent in piecemeal and were defeated 
completely. 57 

ibrahim Pasha, with growing confidence and boldness, was able to defeat two 
Ottoman armies separately in two battles, Humus (July 2) and Bilan (July 29), by 
maintaining momentum and achieving surprise. His army managed to pass the for¬ 
midable Taurus Mountains and poured into Southern Anatolia. At this critical stage, 
Ibrahim Pasha, instead of sticking to the original plan of conquering only the Syrian 
provinces, decided to advance into Anatolia. However, the need for rest, 
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reinforcements, resupplying, and reorganization put an effective brake on his 
operations for more than four months, during which time the Ottoman 
administration managed to mobilize its available resources and established four 

58 

new army groups. 

Ibrahim Pasha foresaw trouble and decided once again to advance and crush the 
nearest Ottoman army before it joined forces with the others. It was a headlong dash 
into the unknown during the coldest time of winter, and hundreds of Egyptian sol¬ 
diers froze to death. The unlucky commander in chief of the Russian war, Mehmed 
Refid Pasha, was once again the Ottoman commanding officer. His army was mainly 
composed of Bafibozuks from Albania and Macedonia. Bearing in mind the prob¬ 
lematic nature of depending solely on irregulars, Refid Pasha decided to wait for 
incoming reinforcements and retreated away from the Egyptian provincial army. 
But he hesitated at the very last moment and turned back towards the enemy. 
The hesitation of Refid Pasha damaged the already weak morale of the soldiers, 
and the poorly led and disoriented (due to misty weather) Ottoman army attacked 
the well-entrenched enemy on the Konya plains on December 21. 

Ibrahim Pasha skillfully concentrated his artillery’s decisive weight of fire on the 
blindly attacking Ottoman units. The Ottoman artillery, although superior in num¬ 
bers, did not fire back effectively due to a faulty decision to distribute cannons to the 
few infantry battalions that were available. An Egyptian cavalry counterattack kept 
the Ottomans off balance, thereby further destroying their combat formations and 
cohesion. To make things worse, Refid Pasha was captured, and the disorganized 
Ottoman units panicked when they realized their commander was captured. The 
survivors fled, leaving most of their cannons and baggage behind. 59 

The unfortunate Mahmud was left with few choices other than to ask for help 
from his archenemy, Russia. The arrival of Russian troops in Istanbul as well as 
British diplomatic intervention soon stopped the advance of ibrahim Pasha. After 
tortuous negotiations, the Ottoman delegation had to accept the embarrassing 
demands of Mehmed Ali Pasha and duly signed the Treaty of Kiitahya on May 5, 
1833, in which all governorates of the Syrian provinces and Adana were given to 
Mehmed Ali Pasha. 60 

Unifying the Command, Training the Officer Corps, 
and Recruiting the Peasants 

The Ottoman administration and public received a huge shock after a series of 
defeats suffered at the hands of a rebellious governor’s army dramatically exposed 
the weakness of the military. The level of trauma was so great that it literally erased 
the humiliation suffered during the Greek rebellion and the recent Russian war. 
Actually the empire was on the point of collapse. It had not only lost two major wars, 
but also enemies appeared in front of its capital twice. However, Sultan Mahmud 
showed his determination and, with unwavering belief in the merits of military 
reforms, began a new package of reforms targeting the high command structure 
and the officer corps. 61 
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As already mentioned, Mahmud did not envision a unified military under single 
command and control structure. He merely replaced the Janissaries with the Man- 
sure and kept most of the remaining old corps intact. So the newly created post of 
Serasker (commander in chief), regardless of its seemingly important title, was noth¬ 
ing more than the commander of the Mansure, at most a kind of primus inter pares. 
Over the passage of time and during the introduction of new reforms, the absurdity 
of a decentralized military structure with independent corps became evident. How¬ 
ever, several factors delayed the introduction of a unified command system. Chief 
among them was a lack of military know-how and understanding of the importance 
of a single command and control structure and associated general staff duties. Sec¬ 
ondly, Mahmud, following old Ottoman traditions, liked to play one person or 
group against another and always remained suspicious of his immediate 
commanders. He saw the single command concept as a dangerous rival to his own 
authority, and his insistence in creating a separate imperial guard army (Hassa) was 
the outcome of this suspicion. 62 

Interestingly, the totally new concept of unified command was introduced thanks 
to the conservative, but power hungry, Hiisrev Pasha, who became Serasker in 
May 1827. The recent series of disasters and ever-present crisis atmosphere helped 
him greatly to consolidate power into his own hands. Hiisrev Pasha, by assigning 
his proteges from his wide household, was able to control most of the important 
nerve centers of the Ottoman military. At the zenith of his power, there were more 
than 30 generals and dozens of other ranking officers from his household in office. 
Thereafter, most of the independent corps, albeit unofficially, were brought under 
the control of the Serasker. Hiisrev Pasha also managed to diminish the power of 
the Nazir (superintendent) position, a civilian high official responsible for financial 
and administrativel issues, created to check the power of the Serasker. 63 

Hiisrev Pasha understood quite well that military knowledge was the key to power 
under Sultan Mahmud. To achieve a complete monopoly on military knowledge, he 
created a private staff of foreign experts, translators, and other useful personnel. 
So without knowing it, he created a makeshift but still the first-ever modern military 
staff in the empire. Not surprisingly, some of his staff personnel would achieve great 
fame and power later on, as in the example of Michael Latas, who was better known 
as Omer Liitfii Pasha, the famous commander of the Crimean War. Little by little 
Hiisrev’s private staff became the model for an official military staff for the Serasker. 
Consequently, the Seraskeriye (literally the office of the commander in chief) not 
only provided its traditional duty of scribal services but, more importantly, per¬ 
formed military staff duties as well. But obviously this process moved painfully 
slowly and, as might be expected, mirror organizations were established by rival 
organizations, chief among them the guards (Hassa). 

This series of reorganizations and reforms destroyed the independent institutional 
structures of various corps such as the distribution of artillery units into divisions, 
and they became an organizational part of the Mansure. Experienced former 
commanders of the independent corps became noncommanding staff officers of 
the Serasker, thereby introducing the first real elements of a modern general staff 
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system. Of course, the modern general staff system remained a novelty for the 
Ottoman military up until the end of the Crimean War; nevertheless, the Military 
Academy began to train general staff officers, modeled on the French example, after 
1844. However, we must bear in mind that the Ottoman general staff was still in its 
infancy long after its adoption by the highly developed militaries of western Europe. 
Similarly, former civilian institutions of ordnance and military equipment manufac¬ 
turing became subordinate organs of the Seraskeriye. 64 

Mahmud’s preference of establishing military councils at all levels, the highest one, 
Dar-i §ura-i Askeri (council for military affairs), affected the development of Seras¬ 
keriye adversely. As mentioned before, gathering all the grandees and high officials 
became an important mechanism of consensus and legitimization for the reforms 
starting with Selim III. But Mahmud’s insistence on establishing councils at all levels 
and his tendency to listen to them for nearly all major issues became a problem. 
Day-to-day meddling in the command and control of combat actions in faraway the¬ 
aters created a parallel command structure to the Seraskeriye, thereby destroying the 
unity of the military hierarchy. Furthermore, high-ranking commanders personally 
had to establish and preserve good relations with council members in Istanbul. Even 
though Mahmud was often able to direct the decision-making process according to 
his wishes, council members still had enough power to manipulate many aspects of 
life within the military. Clearly these councils played an important role in the formu¬ 
lation of military reforms by providing various interest groups with a voice for their 
ideas. This duality of checks and balances between councils and the Seraskeriye con¬ 
tinued on for several decades, but by the 1880s the councils lost their influence and 
power and became solely posts for elderly generals. 65 

The essence of the new reform package was the establishment of an educational 
institution in which future officers would be trained according to current European 
models and standards. Mahmud and his commanders were aware of the high stan¬ 
dards achieved by the Mehmed Ali Pasha’s army, but it was the performance of its 
officers during the recent war that astonished them the most. It was probably the 
ethnic and sociocultural origins of Mehmed Ali Pasha’s officers that played the most 
important role in this development. Although Mehmed Ali Pasha recruited Egyptian 
peasants for the ranks of his army, he trained and assigned Turkish-speaking officers 
who were well versed in Ottoman culture. Interestingly, he recruited most of them 
from Istanbul and other big cities of the empire with the private permission of 
Mahmud. And in some cases Egyptian recruiters lured the students from the newly 
founded schools to which Mahmud attached special importance. 66 As a result, the 
high level of training and expertise achieved by the fellow officers of the Egyptian 
provincial army impressed the Ottoman high command more than that of the 
Europeans. Additionally, several Egyptian-trained deserters played important roles 
as lecturers and administrators, notably Selim Satih Pasha. 

Out of frustration and following the example of Egypt 67 closely, the 
administration decided to send bright youngsters to Europe in order to set up a firm 
base of trained officers to launch further reforms. Not surprisingly, Hiisrev Pasha 
once again proactively sent four youngsters from his household to France in 1830, 
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well before the start of discussions within the government circles. These four students 
achieved immediate professional success after their return to country that one 
of them (Ibrahim Edhem Pasha) was able to achieve the rank of Grand Vizierate. 68 
A few years later, the administration dispatched the first groups of students to Austria 
and Britain. In contrast to the success of Hiisrev’s proteges, these students encoun¬ 
tered immense difficulties in adjusting themselves to the European atmosphere and 
lifestyle. They were not only lacking the necessary language skills, but also the 
secondary-school-level educational background to continue their education. So they 
were obliged to study at preparatory schools or took private lessons in order to 
qualify for admission to military academies or other schools of higher education. 

The practice of sending students to European countries continued on in spite of 
the founding of Military Academy and other institutions of higher education. The 
numbers of problems grew geometrically with the increase of students. At the end, 
the administration decided to establish an Ottoman-led preparatory school so as to 
give intensive training and to supervise the students more thoroughly. 6 ’ The 
Mekteb-i Osmani (L’Ecole Imperiale Ottomane) was founded in Paris in 1857. 
The French government showed special interest and took the school under the 
control and patronage of the Ministry of Education. The Ottoman students were 
gathered and put under the supervision of an Ottoman officer and taught by 
the specially selected French lecturers. Even though the students were supposed to 
be selected from the Ottoman high schools according to their academic success, a 
sizable percentage of them were either relatives or proteges of the grandees. Thanks 
to the spirit of Tanzimat, Christian students from different ethnic groups were also 
dispatched. 70 

Unfortunately for the empire, this novel and very expensive experience failed from 
the very beginning. Obviously, the heavy presence of children from influential par¬ 
entage did instrumentally weaken the discipline, order, and academic excellence. 
The insubordination and breaches of rules were rife. Students were neither very will¬ 
ing to fulfill the academic requirements nor did they have the proper background. 
Finally, the administration decided to give up keeping a school in Paris and instead 
accelerated the preparations for the founding of a high school (the famed Lycee of 
Galatasaray, Mekteb-i Sultani) with French-sanctioned curriculum. The Mekteb-i 
Osmani was abolished after barely seven years in existence in 1864. 71 

It was the establishment of a new military educational institution, namely the 
Mekteb-i Ulum-u Harbiye (Turkish Military Academy), in 1834 that turned out to 
be the zenith of Mahmud’s military reforms and one of the most important turning 
points in the history of the Ottoman modernization. As mentioned in the previous 
chapter, some military schools had been opened before the Military Academy. But 
either they disappeared in a short time, or they were purely technical schools with 
very limited enrollments. Therefore, except for a few engineers and artillery officers, 
none of the Ottoman officers were academically trained. The majority of the junior 
officers were rankers (Alayli literally from the regiment) without even primary school 
education, and their identical social and military origins with the private soldiers 
caused problems in terms of respect to higher ranks and discipline. In most cases 
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the clients of grandees and proteges of the sultan occupied high-ranking military 
posts. Few officers ever reached high rank without having support of the sultan or a 
grandee, whereas a few junior scribes managed to obtain commissions by making 
use of their literary talents in an army of illiterates. As can be expected, most of the 
generals had no military background and experience, thanks to the patron-client 
relationship, which promoted the according to court politics. Likewise the rankers 
had limited capacity to command units above company level. 72 As a consequence, 
the Ottoman Empire depended on connections or chance and talent, rather than 
on a developmental system, for manning its high command. 

In this respect, following the origins and career patterns of some of the famous 
Ottoman military figures illustrates the inner workings of the Ottoman officer corps 
during this period. The unlucky but famous commander of the Russian wars and 
Greek and Mehmed Ali Pasha rebellions, Mehmed Re§id Pasha was one of the most 
successful members of Hiisrev Pasha’s household (which produced more than 30 
generals). The author of the Nizip disaster, Hafiz Pasha, was a protege of Mahmud 
and was promoted to lieutenant-general rank in three years after commissioning as 
a major in 1827. Mustafa Zarif Pasha received his commission at the age of 14 due 
to his scribal skills and became a general at the age of 27. He had no command 
and combat experience, but still he was assigned as the commander of the Kars army 
in the initial phase of the Crimean War immediately after a series of blunders and 
defeats. Not surprisingly, he became the author of the Gokdere (Kurudere) disaster 
in which the Ottoman forces lost all offensive capacity. 73 

Cast against this paternalistic and ineffective atmosphere and in contrast to earlier 
schools, the new Military Academy was something totally different. The main idea 
behind its establishment was to educate as many cadets as possible in the European 
style for an expanding new army. In this way, reformers thought to overcome the 
deficiencies of the Ottoman military system. And at the same time they wished to 
have officers who understood European ideas in every respect, who themselves would 
prove able to continue the reforms, not only in the military, but in other institutions 
of the empire. For this reason the reformers preferred to follow the French military 
educational system instead of a short-term officer corps training system like the one 
Kavalah Mehmed Ali Pa§a had successfully founded in Egypt. 74 It is no surprise that 
the founding father of the academy was a highly trained civilian bureaucrat who was 
commissioned as a military officer later in his career; Mehmed Namik Pasha. 75 

Namik Pasha, following the fashion of his time, advocated for the French model, 
the French military school L’Ecole Speciale Militaire de Saint-Cyr, which provided 
purely military vocational education with specific emphasis on theoretical studies. 76 
According to his vision, the school needed to be self-sufficient without need for pre¬ 
requisites from any other institution. Consequently, an old barracks (Mafka Ki§lasi) 
isolated from the civilian quarters of Istanbul was chosen and refurbished. A state-of- 
the-art indoor amphitheater, library, and printing-press facility was constructed. And 
he did not forget to build a mosque to silence criticism coming from religious circles. 
It is evident that Mahmud preferred not to place this critical institution under the 
control of Hiisrev Pasha, who was already very powerful. Moreover, Mahmud was 
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also aware that the conservative Hiisrev Pasha would try to keep it as traditional as 
possible and certainly would place many of his retinue as cadets, thereby making 
the future officer corps part of his household. Therefore the Academy was not placed 
within the Mansure structure but instead under the structure of the Hassa or, more 
correctly, under the direct control of the sultan himself. 77 

The role of Namik Pasha and the establishment of the academy showed clear simi¬ 
larities to the example of the U. S. Military Academy at West Point and its founder 
Slyvanus Thayer Mahan. But, in contrast to America, the empire did not have a sat¬ 
isfactory primary and secondary educational system. Making things more difficult, 
the elite and even the middle class preferred not to enroll their sons in this new 
school, which was perceived as an un-Islamic and sinfully western institution. Con¬ 
sequently, the administration had few alternatives other than to enroll forcefully 
young soldiers and to collect orphans or the sons of the poor. 78 This development 
disconnected cadets from the patronage system but insured that they were almost 
entirely illiterate. 

Therefore, the first cadets began their training by learning how to read and write, 
and other lessons were provided at the primary level of education. After six years, 
cadets began to take secondary and high school lessons. The main focus of their 
training concerned the application of their future military duties, and they took 
courses like “Military Engineering,” “Military Ballistics,” and “Strategy and Opera¬ 
tional Art.” Nevertheless, the founders and supporters (especially the civilian bureau¬ 
crats) of the new academy understood the western educational system as a magic 
medicine that could by itself transform the whole state and society and soon included 
lessons that would provide useful civilian skills such as “City Planning,” “Art,” “Politics 
and International Politics,” and “Civil Engineering.” In turn the new Military Academy 

began to train its cadets in a broad range of western ideas, and it became a safe haven 
• • 79 

against reactionary opposition. 

Without waiting for the fruits of the new officer training reforms, Mahmud broke 
the uneasy peace with Mehmed Ali Pasha after long military preparations and after 
receiving encouraging news of rebellions against the new Egyptian authority in Syria 
in 1839. His expeditionary army commanded by Hafiz Pasha was better in many 
respects than previous armies, but command and control remained problematic 
due to the absence of a properly trained officer corps. Even the presence of a four- 
man Prussian military advisory team under the leadership of Captain Helmuth von 
Moltke, who would later become famous as Field Marshal Moltke, did not help 
much, and poor leadership prevailed. The expeditionary army of some 70,000 strong 
reached the plains of Nizip with only 28,000 men because of poor logistics, infec¬ 
tious diseases, and desertion (most of the soldiers were forcefully recruited and 
deserted at the first instance). 80 Unfortunately, Hafiz Pasha paid attention to the 
oracles of his fortune-tellers rather than the advice of his military staff, including 
the Prussians, deciding to move into defensive positions, thereby giving the initiative 
totally to the Egyptians. 81 

The Egyptian provincial army was in much worse condition than it had been 
before after spending six years as an army of occupation in Syria. Frequent rebellions, 
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a hostile population, harsh working conditions, poor logistics, and inadequate finan¬ 
ces had destroyed the elan of the army. Only the iron will and discipline of Ibrahim 
Pasha maintained its unity. Hundreds of Egyptian soldiers, including some officers, 
deserted and joined the Ottoman army after it reached Nizip. But at this critical 
moment, Ibrahim Pasha showed once again the importance of leadership and knowl¬ 
edge of military art. He pinpointed the weakness of the Ottoman defensive positions 
and waited two days until exhaustion began to affect the Ottoman army. Then Egyptian 
infantry attacked the Ottoman positions as cavalry finished a flanking maneuver, and 
artillery weakened Ottoman morale further. The Ottoman defense collapsed, and units 
fled in panic. Oddly, Egyptian officers and soldiers continued to desert their 
then-victorious army. 82 

It is easy to understand the desertion of Egyptian soldiers who were forcefully 
recruited, who endured much hardship away from their hometowns, and who were 
fighting for a cause that had no value for them. 83 But the reasons for the desertion of 
officers were more complex and totally different from those of their soldiers. Nearly 
all of the officers were Turkish speakers and products of Ottoman culture. Most of 
them saw themselves as part of the Ottoman system and society, and many experienced 
conflicts in identity and loyalty when actual combat started. Beginning with the inva¬ 
sion of Anatolia, initially a few individuals but later on increasing numbers of them 
deserted to the Ottoman army, even after the series of victories. 81 For example, the 
talented artillery commander of the Konya battle, Selim Satih Pasha, who played a 
decisive role, second only to Ibrahim Pasha, deserted a few months after this remark¬ 
able achievement. Later on, Selim Pasha played an important role as the third superin¬ 
tendent of the Turkish Military Academy between 1837 and 1841. 85 

Sultan Mahmud died just before the news of disaster reached the capital. His life¬ 
long dream of creating a modern military suffered yet another blow, and the empire 
was saved only by the efforts of Britain and its reluctant allies, the Habsburgs and 
Russians. The Egyptian army shattered into pieces after a brief campaign by a joint 
British and Ottoman army, starting with the amphibious landing in Lebanon on 
September 10, 1840, and following rapidly with the capture of Beirut, Akka, and 
the battle of Kaletiilmeydan. Only a fraction of the once proud and victorious army 
escaped back to Egypt, and Mehmed Ali Pasha had to give up most of his gains in 
order to keep the governorship of semi-independent Egypt, agreeing to the reduction 
of his army (to a miniscule 18,000) and a similar concession that left only a small 
fraction of his once mighty navy. 86 

Amidst this continuous atmosphere of conflict and ever-increasing urgent calls 
from field commanders, the first cadets continued their training without interference 
for another eight years. 87 But when the first graduates received their diplomas in 
1848, initial results were far from satisfactory. Only 10 officers were commissioned, 
which was dramatically insufficient for an army starved for officers. And there was 
another problem. This tiny number of officers amounted to the only available 
government officials in the empire who were trained in modern European methods, 
and there was a high demand for their services from all departments in the 
government. In the end, none of the graduates went to their posts, which were 
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originally to have been as company grade officers in regiments. Some remained in the 
academy as lecturers, while others were assigned to high level posts in the civil 
departments. 88 This situation continued for almost a decade. 

The Ottoman line infantry and cavalry units received their first academy graduates 
during the Crimean War—20 years after the founding of the academy. And, unfortu¬ 
nately, these pioneers had to struggle more with the elder generation of officers, who 
were anxious to protect their own vested interests, rather than fight against the 
Russians. The British military advisor of the Kars fortress, Colonel Fenwick 
Williams, wrote of the bitter experiences of 14 academy graduates and the insults 
and degradation they suffered at the hands of the older generation. Not surprisingly, 
and to the detriment of the eastern army, most of them found ways to transfer to 
better assignments in Istanbul. 89 

For obvious reasons, and thwarting the high expectations of its adherents, the effects 
of the new academic military education were not felt immediately. The effects proved 
long-term as development only came in a series of small and halting steps, which clearly 
frustrated the governing elite and high-ranking Ottoman officers. They had tended to 
forget the inertia of the sociocultural climate in which the new generation of cadets 
had been grown, and the military schools themselves absorbed a large share of the 
trained officers. And without setting up crash training programs in the most needed 
specialities, moving quickly from backwardness to modernity proved an elusive dream. 

This trend continued well into the 1860s when the academy finally began to 
graduate more than 50 officers per year. After the establishment of civilian academies 
and other technical schools beginning in 1859, the demand for Military Academy 
graduates decreased. But already a tradition was established, and Military Academy 
graduates continued to serve in other governmental departments either full-time or 
part-time. One outcome of this tradition was, of course, that multiple pressures came 
from other departments to change the structure of academy academics and nonmili¬ 
tary changes were made to the curriculum. 90 

After 1845, several French officers or ex-officers began to serve at the Military 
Academy as lecturers. But it is interesting to note that none of them served as instruc¬ 
tors for the core academic courses such as “Mathematics” or “Engineering.” They 
were teachers of “Cavalry,” “Fencing,” and, of course, “French.” We do not know 
the exact reason, but this practice soon became a tradition. From that time on, all 
foreign officers assigned to the Military Academy served as instructors of military 
technical application lessons and foreign language education. 91 

Over time, Military Academy graduates were able to affect all aspects of Ottoman 
life. Not only did they change the Ottoman military system, but also the civilian gov¬ 
ernmental system and society. Many graduates were assigned to different civilian 
posts and many of the successful officers served as teachers in secondary and high 
schools, mainly as teachers of “Mathematics,” “Physics,” “Chemistry,” and “French.” 
Most of the pioneers of contemporary Ottoman art were officers, and many famous 
writers and poets of the period were, in fact, graduates of the Military Academy. 9 ~ 
So 20 years after its establishment, the Military Academy became an attractive 
opportunity for a young man who wanted to obtain a modern education at a 
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prestigious school, which itself had become the empire’s most important agent of 
social mobility. Interestingly, the lower classes remained the main source of cadets, 
even after the rapid elevation of the prestige of the academy-trained officer corps. 
The absence of aristocracy within the officer corps and its egalitarian nature always 
surprised and sometimes shocked contemporary western observers who were not 
accustomed to seeing black Africans wearing officer uniforms or the lack of class 
differences between the rank and file. 93 

While the Ottoman administration was trying desperately to create an academi¬ 
cally trained officer corps, unexpected developments in eastern Europe immediately 
before the Crimean War provided unique opportunities and a temporary relief, 
namely the arrival of hundreds of Hungarian and Polish refugees and other adven¬ 
turers. These refugees were escaping from Habsburg and Russian armies, which 
viciously suppressed the Hungarian and Polish rebellions of 1848-1849. The merci¬ 
less suppressions and follow-up persecutions forced not only the leaders and 
revolutionary cadres but also civilian sympathizers to flee into the Ottoman Empire. 
We know that the numbers of ex-military within the initial group of refugees in 
Vidin reached 6,778 in September 1849. 

The Ottoman administration showed remarkable courage and withstood intense 
political and military pressure from the Habsburgs and Russians and did not hand 
back the refugees. Only two small groups of revolutionaries, men such as Lajos 
Kossuth, for example, were detained temporarily in two separate cities (Ktitahya 
and Haleb) far away from the Habsburg border in order not to escalate the crisis. 
However, the majority of refugees freely went where they wanted. The defiance of 
the Ottoman Empire so affected and gave hope to the Hungarian and Polish refugees 
in western Europe that refugee organizations began to send volunteers to the empire 
to enlist in the Ottoman military. 34 

The administration immediately understood the value of these willing former rev¬ 
olutionaries and commissioned them according to their former ranks. For the first 
time, the Ottoman administration did not ask for conversion to Islam, but many 
of them eventually converted anyway. Jozef Bern, for instance, was commissioned 
as a lieutenant-general (Ferik), converted to Islam, and adopted the Turkish name 
of Murad Pasha, whereas Richard Debaufre Guyon and at least 20 others preserved 
their religion but received ranks commensurate with their previous military back¬ 
grounds and achievements. During the height of enlistment, a special military com¬ 
mittee was established within the Military Academy, which examined each candidate 
and commissioned them accordingly. But, of course, several worthless adventurers 
and rascals were commissioned as well. From the initial groups of refugees, more 
than 200 officers were assigned to different units in Rumelia and Istanbul as 
commanders, up to and including divisional command positions and key staff offi¬ 
cers, in March 1850. The numbers increased afterwards with more revolutionaries 
seeking an opportunity to fight against the Russians, given the escalation of the 
political crisis which led to the Crimean War. Sensing opportunity in the coming 
war, all sorts of adventurers and soldiers of fortune, coming from all over the world, 
followed the footsteps of the former revolutionaries. 95 
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Many formed combat units, the most well-known revolutionary being Michal 
Czajkowski (Mehmed Sadik Pasha), who pioneered the formation of Cossack cavalry 
regiments solely from refugees and Wallachians. Another officer, a Pole named 
Wladyslaw Zamoyski, followed his example and founded a Cossack division under 
the command of a British expeditionary force. However, the real military contribu¬ 
tion of the refugees was, without doubt, introducing and providing modern com¬ 
mand and staff functions into the Ottoman military. Their expertise changed the 
Ottoman officer corps drastically, and the effects of this change became apparent very 
quickly during the final years of the Crimean War. Obviously, some of them were 
frustrated with the slowness of change and the sociocultural character of Ottoman 
society in general and returned to western European countries after the war, but a 
remarkable percentage of them became naturalized citizens. They became part of 
society and continued to provide not only military but also other professional serv¬ 
ices as doctors, engineers, teachers, and artists. 76 

Good information exists about the revolutionary leaders, but this is not so for the 
rank and file soldiers. How many refugees actually enlisted? How many of them took 
part in combat actions? And finally, how many of them naturalized and settled perma- 
nendy? The answers are unclear today; however, we know that they played an impor¬ 
tant role in Ottoman modernization not only directly but also by influencing the 
Ottoman middle classes and intellectuals. For obvious reasons, their most important 
and lasting effect turned out to be ideological. Being the rank and file of failed nation¬ 
alist revolutions, they acted as agents of ideological change by introducing 
revolutionary nationalism into the governing elite, intelligentsia, and wider public of 
a multinational empire. Not surprisingly, the first known Turkish nationalist interpre¬ 
tation of the Ottoman past and present was written by a Polish convert, Mustafa 
Celaleddin Pasha (Konstanty Borzecki). 77 Unfortunately, current levels of schol¬ 
arship are not enough to understand the real dimensions or consequences of their 
contributions. 

The years of 1833 and 1834 were important not only for the giant steps taken 
towards the creation of an academically trained officer corps, but also for the attempts 
to address the problem of manning the Mansure regiments. As already examined, 
Mahmud and his staff achieved remarkable success in the recruitment of soldiers for 
his new army. In less than one year after the abolishment of the Janissary corps, the 
administration managed to recruit 25,000 soldiers manning 19 infantry regiments. 
But unfortunately, the Ottoman-Russian War of 1828—1829 and the Mehmed Ali 
Pasha rebellion annihilated two armies and exhausted all readily available manpower. 
Moreover, poor sanitation and health services—even the founding of the Imperial 
Medical School (Mekteb-i Tibbiye) in 1826 did not help much—frequent outbreaks 
of epidemics, privation, and harsh conditions killed or incapacitated more soldiers than 
did the actual combat actions (a pattern typical of early nineteenth century armies in 
general). In short, taking into account other factors, we can easily say that the military 
put the empire on the verge of complete collapse and bankruptcy. 78 

Following the traditions of his predecessor, Mahmud arranged several meetings 
with high officials and other grandees in May 1834, in order to find a permanent 
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solution to the ever-increasing demand for soldiers. The arbitrary nature of current 
recruitment and the limited chances of being discharged from military service not 
only frightened the public (and in a sense dried up the personnel pool), but also 
damaged local economies by removing manpower from production. Moreover, 
founding new regiments and staffing them permanently was very expensive and 
already forced the fragile state treasury to the limits of solvency. Therefore, whatever 
solution was mandated had to be demographically and economically viable and, 
additionally, acceptable to the public." 

In reality, Mahmud found a solution well before the start of the meetings—the 
establishment of a hybrid reserve-militia system called the Redif-i Asakir-i Mansure 
or, in short, the Redif (literally the reserve). According to available documents and 
modern interpretations, it seems that it was inspired by the Prussian reserve system 
(Landwehr). 100 But its essential components and its character as a whole were so dif¬ 
ferent that, at this stage, the Prussian connection must be taken with caution. The 
essence of the system was to establish Redif battalions with a strength of 1,426 
men, nearly double the strength of regular battalions, which would be manned and 
financed by the provinces. 101 

The Redif soldiers continued their trades but lived under the obligation of partici¬ 
pating in weekly, monthly, and yearly training, according to the harvest seasons and 
local customs. All weapons and equipment were collected after training and 
remained in storage in provincial depots. The soldiers wore their uniforms only dur¬ 
ing training and war, whereas officers were under the obligation to wear them all the 
time. But interestingly, soldiers had to wear their fezzes all the time as a visible sign of 
their status. In compensation, the government paid them a portion of the regular sol¬ 
dier salary during peacetime and full salary during mobilization and war. Moreover, 
they were exempted from conscription to regular units or any other extraordinary 
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levies. 

Even though the administration was well aware of the merits of universal conscrip¬ 
tion after witnessing the success of Mehmed Ali Pasha’s army, it did not enforce it, 
but merely tried to levy a portion of the population instead. This method needed 
the active collaboration of the grandees and required strict rules to protect the vul¬ 
nerable (such as families with single male heirs). The provincial magnates were 
needed to carry out the project, because they were the ones who knew the region 
and population and who had enough leverage to convince or force the peasants to 
give their sons as soldiers and to manage tax collection and the allocation of tasks. 
As a reward for providing these services, they would have the right to appoint men 
to the officer posts, like Prussian Junkers, and oversee spending. Therefore, by hand¬ 
ing over some of the administrative tasks and rights as government agents, Mahmud 
actually relaxed his centralization policy and provided additional socioeconomic 
power to the provinces. As might be expected, the grandees happily agreed upon 
the Redif project, and it was officially announced on July 8, 1834. 

Similar to previous experiences, the project was carried out rapidly in Rumelia and 
western and inner Anatolia, but slowly in the outer provinces. Not surprisingly, 
problems began to appear with the establishment of each Redif battalion. 
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The administration was suddenly faced with the immense task of training and equip¬ 
ping the rank and file of the Redifs. The regular units already consumed the available 
trainers and equipment, and financial constraints limited any prospect of bulk pur¬ 
chases from foreign or domestic suppliers. To make matters worse, corrupt officials 
and greedy provincial magnates immediately diverted the tax resources allocated to 
the Redifs. Obviously, without the presence of a high command hierarchy, it was 
nearly impossible to control or monitor the myriad of issues related to independent 
battalions located great distances from one another. 103 

Hiisrev Pasha once again saved the day by presenting a draft proposal for a com¬ 
pletely new Redif organization. Actually, the proposal was prepared by making use 
of Prussian regulations and probably used input from Captain Moltke and other for¬ 
eign advisors. 104 Apparently, his private advisors and translators were more talented 
and better led than the more numerous imperial ones. The indebted Sultan approved 
the draft and implemented it during the summer of 1836. The new regulation sim¬ 
plified most of the complex rules and removed the nonfeasible ones. Consequently, 
the training program was rationalized by reducing the allocated time for training, 
and the role of the regular army was increased by assigning more regular officer train¬ 
ers. Additionally, Redif units had to come to Istanbul or important military centers 
sequentially at least once in two years. The role of the provincial elite in the commis¬ 
sion and assignment of Redif officers was decreased, and centralized approval and 
control was mandated. 

However, the most important change was the establishment of regular army unit 
structures in the Redif organizational architecture. The battalions would have the 
same strength as regular battalions, and a structure of regiments, brigades, divisions, 
and field armies was also established. Initially, five field army commands were 
formed, and influential generals were assigned both as commander and governor- 
general of the respective provinces (in a way returning to the classical unification of 
local military and administration under a centrally assigned military commander). 
The role of the Redif field army commanders, who were the central government’s 
direct functionaries, became so important that provincial magnates literally lost what 
power they had before. Consequently, Mahmud, with a very surprising twist, gained 
greater ability to control his provinces than before the Redif project. 105 

Without doubt, the bright progress reports prepared by the governor-generals about 
the establishment of new units and their personal strengths were often simply deceitful. 
The provincial magnates were very angry for obvious reasons, and they tried their best 
to sabotage or block the application of the new regulations. But they did not have 
means to unite forces, so their opposition only slowed down the expansion of Redif 
units. In addition to the active opposition of the magnates and of the suspicious, and 
sometimes hostile, peasants, the absence of reliable census figures and effective law 
enforcement organizations was a problem. This situation forced the inexperienced, 
and more often corrupt, officials to revert to old arbitrary measures in which some 
provinces and some groups provided more soldiers but others less. 

Interestingly, the administration neglected to prepare and enforce a conscription 
law or regulation in the late 1830s (the first conscription law would be enacted in 
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1846). It was no wonder this vacuum gave ample opportunities for corrupt officials 
to abuse their extraordinary power, especially during wartime when the hard- 
pressed administration paid attention only to quantity. Thousands of reluctant peas¬ 
ants, without any medical or physical selection, ended up in military units, while the 
limited surplus of the state treasury and the allocated taxes of the provinces contin¬ 
ued to end up in the coffers of corrupt high officials instead of going to Redif units 
and their personnel. 106 

Against this dismal background, the administration achieved remarkable success 
by trying different methods and showing unusual zeal in the establishment and man¬ 
ning of new regiments. Mahmud’s instinct to push on, justly or unjustly, after each 
disastrous defeat, but at heavy price (which according to some “consumed the heart’s 
core of the empire”) was remarkable. When examined in comparison to traditional 
exemptions, the actual burden of conscription on Anatolian and Rumelian Muslim 
peasants becomes clearer. The non-Muslim groups (except Cossacks and Albanians), 
imams and students of religious schools, artisans and other professionals, popula¬ 
tions of holy places (citizens of Mecca and Medina), and Istanbul were all exempted 
from military service. And naturally, wealthy citizens always evaded service, either by 
paying an exemption tax or through bribes or the sending of substitutes. 

The effect of the population liable for military service was profound. The only 
available official estimate dates from the year 1837, which stated losses in rough 
numbers as around 106,000 regular soldiers, including 17,000 discharged and pen¬ 
sioners, but excluding the losses of irregulars and militia, in a bit more than 10 years. 
This means that thousands of Anatolian and Rumelian peasant soldiers perished or 
were maimed at their most productive ages. Understandably, in order to escape from 
government recruiters, thousands took refuge in the mountains or deserts, which 
caused further depopulation and loss of revenues. When taking into account the fact 
that only the Muslim population was affected by this levy, the change of demo¬ 
graphic balances and its effect on political, social, and economic life becomes more 
apparent. Moreover, the Russian invasion of Rumelia and Mehmed Ali Pasha’s inva¬ 
sion of Syria and Anatolia destroyed or damaged large tracks of land, forcing thou¬ 
sands to flee from their homes, thereby causing further privation and confusion in 
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conscription. 


The Tanzimat and the Ottoman Military 
in a Proto-World War (The Crimean War) 

The Tanzimat imperial edict of 1839 was a significant breaking point with the past 
in that it provided basic constitutional rights to Ottoman subjects. It was actually 
something in between realizing contemporary developments in Europe and trying 
to achieve a compromise with the disaffected ethnic and religious groups within 
the empire. For the first time, an Ottoman sultan promised to give guarantees for 
security of life and property, to show respect for basic civil rights, to enforce equal 
and fair taxes, to provide open and fair trials, and to provide an obligation to place 
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all religious groups on an equal footing. In exchange, the Sultan asked for his 
subjects’ loyalty to himself and the empire and encouraged unity under an obscure 
ideology known as Ottomanism. The obvious military outcome of this drastic 
constitutional document was that military service suddenly became the duty of all 
citizens, thereby putting all citizens, regardless of religion, under the obligation of 
providing soldiers. Of course, with its just and humanitarian approach, the Tanzimat 

reduced the term of military service and fixed the period of service for each 
• 108 
recruit. 

Unfortunately, neither was the Muslim population ready to see all other religious 
groups on the same footing and serving together in the military nor were non- 
Muslim groups ready to give up their privilege of not serving in the military. 
Actually, both sides looked at the issue in more pragmatic terms. The Muslims saw 
their monopoly on the military and weapons as a safeguard against increasingly 
rebellious and separatist non-Muslim groups. Similarly, non-Muslims were not will¬ 
ing to sacrifice their sons for the never-ending wars of the empire. Their centuries-old 
exemption from service provided ample opportunity to focus on economic activities, 
either agricultural or commercial, which thereby increased their prosperity and 
welfare. In the end, the administration willingly found a compromise in which 
non-Muslims continued to be exempted from military service by paying a certain 
amount of money yearly. In reality, it was simply a continuation of the centuries of 
selective taxation. 

The Tanzimat did not increase the pool of the recruits or lighten the burden of the 
Muslim population, especially for ethnic Turks. But it played an important role in 
the empire by further opening the doors of opportunity in terms of education, liter¬ 
ature, and intellectualism, providing a suitable climate for change and the means to 
modernize not only military, but also civilian education. It is nearly impossible to 
understand the birth of the later reformist generation without examining the impact 
of the Tanzimat. Unfortunately, the empire did not have the opportunity of long 
periods of peace and tranquility to carry out the demands of such wide-ranging 
reforms. The ever-present foreign and internal aggression increased the tension 
between different groups, disrupted economic activity, and dried up the manpower 
pool. Just 14 years after the proclamation of the Tanzimat edict, the empire unwill¬ 
ingly became the focal point of the first modern war in world history—the Crimean 
War, which can also be categorized as a proto-world war. 

The political crisis, which led to the Crimean War, was actually the outcome of 
continuous Russian aggression and plans to control strategic parts of the Ottoman 
Empire. Russian ambitions were thinly disguised as concerns for several sacred places 
in Jerusalem and additional protections for Orthodox Christians, which were pre¬ 
sented as the pretexts of the current crisis. The Ottoman government was fully aware 
of the horror and military humiliations of the series of Ottoman-Russian wars of the 
last 100 years, the wars of 1768-1774, 1787-1792, 1806-1812 and 1828-1829, 
but against this legacy and all odds stood firm against the new Russian demands 
and threats. The joint intervention of Britain and France (which were concerned 
by the rapid expansion of Russian territory and influence towards the Mediterranean 
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and Middle East) in the dispute and their increasing support of the Ottomans did 
not deter the Russians but played an important role in increasing Ottoman confi¬ 
dence and defiance. 109 

Interestingly, at this critical stage, while the leaders of Britain and France were try¬ 
ing to save the Ottoman Empire from its nemesis, Russia, the European view of the 
empire could only be characterized as ignominious. This was due largely to several 
influential authors and travelers, chief among them Charles Mac Farlane, who drew 
a completely pessimistic and prejudiced picture of the Ottoman reforms and the 
new Ottoman military in the period just before the Crimean War. According to these 
observers, the reforms of Mahmud and his successors destroyed the religiously based 
fanatical dedication of Ottoman soldiers by enforcing European rules and regula¬ 
tions, because “the Turk can only be formidable as a Turk; attempt to modernize, 
to Europeanize his habits, his mind, or even his costume and he will lose all his 
power.” They were right in certain aspects. For example, the imitation of a 
European-type cavalry system disregarded the realities of a multinational and geo¬ 
graphically dispersed empire and played an important role in the destruction of the 
famous Turkish light cavalry tradition, which forced the empire in turn to depend 
continuously on mostly tribal irregular cavalry. 110 However, in most respects, these 
pessimistic observers were wrong. And their accounts misrepresented the achieve¬ 
ments of the reforms and created a stereotype in which the empire was commonly 
seen as a “sick man” in a state of hopeless decay. 1 

The common European perception of the empire gave courage to Tsar Nicholas I 
and made his military advisors overconfident. The Russian General Staff initially 
prepared and recommended bold plans, such as a daring naval attack and amphibi¬ 
ous landing targeting the Bosporus and Istanbul and similar bold amphibious 
operations targeting other important nerve centers. But in the end, the tsar gave 
approval to the safest alternatives; the occupation of the Principalities (Moldavia 
and Wallachia) and being ready to launch attacks on the Caucasian front. This deci¬ 
sion for war was actually a political one without a sound military basis, a political 
push to force the Ottomans to accept Russian demands. Even though the Russian 
General Staff had plans to go further into Ottoman territory in case of need, in real¬ 
ity the plans were on paper only and were unrealistic and totally useless in the field. 
Furthermore, the Russian military was unready to carry out any comprehensive war 
plan against the Ottomans without weakening other parts of the empire. 112 

Against this background, Nicholas ordered his commanders to begin the invasion 
of the Principalities on May 28, 1853, which was duly carried out after a month-long 
concentration with the crossing of Pruth (Prut) River on July 3. Thanks to the 
clauses of the Edirne Treaty of 1829 in which all the Ottoman fortresses and fortifi¬ 
cations within the Principalities had been demolished, Russian troops easily invaded 
the entire region, and the undefended capital of Wallachia, Bucharest (Biikre§) was 
captured 12 days later. Due to the limited nature of the invasion, Russian vanguard 
units stayed away from the forward defense positions of the Ottomans on the 
northern side of the Danube. Instead of frightening the Ottoman administration 
and public, the Russian occupation enraged them. The French- and British-led 
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diplomatic initiative lost its importance, and all negotiations were stopped. As could 

be expected, the Ottoman commander of the Danubean front, Omer Liitfii Pasha, 

after receiving authorization, defiantly asked his Russian counterpart to pull all his 

forces out of the Principalities on October 4, which was essentially a declaration 
r 113 
of war. 

The Ottoman army of the Tanzimat period was, against all pessimistic observa¬ 
tions and analysis, obviously superior to its predecessors in all aspects (except for 
the cavalry corps), but it was still in the midst of rapid modernization and reorgani¬ 
zation. Some corps and units modernized relatively well, whereas others remained 
more or less the same. The new military regulations in effect following the famous 
Tanzimat imperial edict played an important role in improving the conditions of 
the rank and file, remedying some of the widespread abuses and restructuring the 
Ottoman military. Starting with the Riza Pasha Reforms of 1843, the chaotic mass 
of units organized under five field army commands, excluding the African provinces, 
were named after areas they were based in—Hassa, Dersaadet (Istanbul), Anadolu 
(Anatolia), Rumeli (Rumelia), and Arabistan (Arabia but actually Syria only)—and 
drew soldiers from their respective provinces. The number of field armies was 
increased to six with the addition of the Army of Baghdad and the Second Army 
was relocated and renamed as Army of §umnu in 1848. The others renamed accord¬ 
ing to the city location of their command posts, but still their old names were used 
interchangeably with the new ones: Hassa, Manastir (Bitola)-Rumeli, Erzurum- 
Anadolu, and §am (Damascus)-Arabistan. 114 

With the establishment of field armies and changes in the recruitment system, the 
regular part of the army was renamed the Asakir-i Nizamiye-i §ahane (literally 
imperial regular soldiers or commonly known as Nizam troops), and the reserve 
component was renamed as the Asakir-i Redif-i §ahane (imperial reserve soldiers), 
which retained the moniker Redif. To support the dual Nizam-Redif architecture, a 
new conscription system was formulated with the enactment of the Kura Nizamnamesi 
in 1846. According to this new law, the eligible male population of the provinces would 
assemble in front of an official council, would undergo medical and physical check-ups, 
and would be divided by lot. The unlucky citizens would be inducted into Nizam 
units, whereas the lucky ones would be classified as Redif and continue to take part 
in annual lots until passing the age of 26. The Nizam soldiers were obligated for a 
five-year duration of active service, to be followed by seven years in the reserve. So, in 
theory, Redif units consisted of experienced veteran Nizam soldiers and inexperienced 
and partially trained men. 

The field army commanders had both Nizam and Redif units under their com¬ 
mands, thereby abolishing the previous parallel but separate command structure. 
According to the logic of the new regulations, the Nizam troops could be deployed 
to any part of the empire depending on the circumstances, whereas the Redifs were 
allocated for duties in and around their home provinces. However, the Crimean 
War would show the fallacy of this optimistic thinking, during which the available 
Redif units of Rumelia were sent to the Caucasus to alleviate the hemorrhage of 
combat losses. 
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The magnificent facade of newly constructed barracks barely disguised the infancy 
of and lack of an effective command and control structure of the field armies. At all 
of the army headquarters, administrative and logistics elements were missing and 
existed on paper only. Trained officers remained, especially at the level of senior 
commanders and staff officers, a rarity, even after the arrival of several hundred 
Hungarian and Polish refugee officers and later a small number of British military 
advisors. Not surprisingly, the administration and high command paid limited atten¬ 
tion to following a standardized field army structure and both the Danubean and the 
Caucasian fronts during the Crimean War were organized around specific command¬ 
ing generals and the geographic alignment of fortresses. 115 

The new regulations of the Tanzimat period clearly improved the conditions of 
the Ottoman soldiers, but at the same time, like the facades of the new barracks, 
camouflaged most of the major problems and shortcomings. Many peasant soldiers 
were absolutely alien to basics of military life like discipline, timetables, and personal 
hygiene. The administration had difficulty assigning officers to the Nizam units and 
had almost no trained officers left to man the Redif units. Similarly, the training of 
Redifs remained anarchic and haphazard in some provinces or, worse, amounted to 
nothing at all in others. The provincial nature of conscription also affected the combat 
value of the respective units. Thanks to constant warfare and rebellions, Rumelian and 
western Anatolian units, which were also lucky to have most of the trained and experi¬ 
enced officers, were battle-hardened. This was not so for the Syrian and Iraqi units in 
which most of their officers and soldiers had no military experience whatsoever. 
Moreover, Turkish-speaking officers there had difficulty communicating with their 
Arabic-speaking soldiers in addition to experiencing cultural problems. 

Overall, the Ottoman army had a nominal combat strength of 480,000, including 
volunteers and units from African provinces of Egypt, Libya (Trablusgarb), and 
Tunis. The 123,000 Nizamiye (regular) soldiers were well trained, especially the 
artillery corps, and more or less properly equipped. They were superior to the 
Russians in several respects; for example, more than 12 elite battalions (§i§haneci) 
were armed with Minie rifles (the Russians had none and were unready for their 
deadly effects). However, the effectiveness of Redif soldiers and the Ba§ibozuks 
remained problematic, and their combat value was very limited even under ideal 
conditions. In the confusion of war, the misidentification of these forces was the rea¬ 
son why western military observers encountered difficulty in describing the compli¬ 
cated and often conflicting combat performance of regulars and others in the Army 
of the Danube and the Army of the Caucasus. 116 

The Ottoman war council accepted a strategic plan in which the Danubean front 
would remain in an active defense, conducting only limited attacks and harassment 
raids, while the Caucasun front would launch attacks deep into Russian territory 
and try to capture dominant ground, blocking Russian approach roads while keeping 
the Kars, Batum, and Bayezid fortresses secure with strong garrisons. However, the 
optimistic Sultan Abdulmecid and his advisors paid little attention to the force com¬ 
position and other operational, tactical, and technical issues. 117 They thought that 
assigning the best and brightest generals that the empire had as commanders of both 
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fronts would be enough to deal with all the problems. A renegade Habsburg officer 
(he might have actually been an ex-NCO as some contemporary sources stated), 
Omer Lutfii Pasha, was chosen to defend the Danubean region. And one of the first 
academically trained Turkish officers and graduate of the Vienna Military Academy 
(Theresianische Militarakademie), Abdiilkerim Nadir Pasha (better known as 
(jhrpanh Abdi) was chosen to lead offensive operations into the Russian Caucasus. 

Omer Pasha was lucky in most respects. Except for a few regiments, all of the elite 
imperial guard divisions with their artillery regiments were under his command. His 
Rumelian line infantry regiments and his reserve units were superior to their eastern 
Anatolian and Syrian counterparts. Moreover, the veteran Egyptian regiments were 
also assigned to the Danubean army. 118 In terms of logistics and transportation, he 
had the advantage of better roads, proximity to Istanbul, and major military work¬ 
shops and foundries but, above all, he was in the midst of the breadbasket of the 
empire. In contrast, two-thirds of Nadir Pasha’s army in Caucasia consisted of Ba§t- 
bozuks of all sorts and tribal levies. Not only were his soldiers second rate, but also 
their weapons, equipment and, more importantly, their officers, were too (except 
for a few academy graduates and Hungarian and Polish refugee officers). Logistics 
and transportation in the Caucasus and eastern Anatolia were a nightmare and 
remained so well into the twentieth century. To make things worse, command and 
control relationships were not established properly, and the Army of Batum 
remained independent and reported directly to Istanbul throughout the campaign. 
In fact, the numerical majority of forces in the Caucasus was independent and gave 
confidence only to Sultan Abdiilmecid and his novice advisors, which included the 
British Ambassador, Lord Stratford Canning. 119 Thus, the most capable and well- 
supplied Ottoman forces were tied to a defensive strategy, while far less capable forces 
took the offensive in a distant theater. 

After repeated orders and urgings from Istanbul and the apparent passivity of 
Russians, the commanders on the Caucasus front reluctantly and timidly launched 
attacks in three directions, targeting §evketil (St. Nicola), Giimrii (Alexandropol), 
and Ahiska-Ahilkelek. The timing was more than perfect. The main Russian units 
were far from the border, and the border garrisons were unprepared. The fall of the 
lightly defended small harbor of §evketil and the defeat of a relieving force on 
October 24, 1853, encouraged everyone and was seen as an early sign of easy victory. 
Surprisingly, this minor success frightened the Russian commander in chief, General 
Count Mikhail Voronzov, so much so that he ordered the evacuation of all coastal 
fortifications up to Anapa. 120 

Unfortunately for the Ottoman side, neither Nadir Pasha, who was leading the 
assault towards Giimrii, nor Ali Riza Pasha marching against Ahdkelek, saw the 
exceptional opportunities that now existed. There was no master plan or coordinated 
strategic aim. Both commanders were simply advancing for the sake of obeying 
orders. Furthermore, the previous disasters and humiliations so discouraged them 
that they did not dare to launch an all-out offensive, using but a small portion of 
their units and keeping operations as limited as possible. Without motivation, 
morale, or good leadership, the lightly armed Ottoman assault formations still 
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managed to reach Ahiska and Giimru. Ali Riza Pasha did not have enough firepower 
to subdue the Ahiska fortress, which should have been evident from the very begin¬ 
ning, and asked for heavy artillery. While Ali Riza Pasha was waiting for the artillery 
for nearly a week, the Russian relieving force managed to reach and attack him near 
Stiflis (Sadzel) on November 13. Ali Riza Pasha was unable to make effective use of 
his numerically stronger force or to take advantage of terrain or employ the support 
of the local population. The regular Russian infantry and cavalry easily routed the 
largely irregular Ottoman force and captured Ali Riza’s cannons and baggage. 121 

In the meantime, Nadir Pasha managed to defeat the Russian screening force but 
instead of pressing on toward his target of Giimrii, making use of apparently surpris¬ 
ing the Russians, he continued to advance cautiously, thereby giving the Russians 
time to recover. Nadir Pasha immediately lost heart when the news of Ali Riza Pasha’s 
rout reached him, and he decided to retreat to the safety of Gedikler, which blocked 
the approaches to Kars. He then left command to his chief of staff Ahmed Pasha and 
returned to Kars. This sudden retrograde move provided fresh opportunities for the 
Russians, and they immediately capitalized on them by moving the then-available 
forces located near Ahiska-Ahilkelek. However, Ahmed Pasha, one of the first aca¬ 
demically trained staff officers, decided to ignore Nadir Pasha’s orders and, instead, 
approved a daring plan devised by renegade advisors. 

The main idea was to fix the advancing Russians with a frontal assault near 
Gedikler and destroy their columns by means of a flanking maneuver on their right 
flank with regular cavalry and infantry, while conducting a subsidiary flanking 
maneuver to their left with irregular cavalry. The plan was inspired, but the planners 
paid no attention to the level of training and experience of the units involved. The 
attack was launched as planned on December 1, but the Russian commander Prince 
Bebutov took security measures against flanking attacks and immediately counterat¬ 
tacked toward the Ottoman artillery positions, capturing them after a bloody encoun¬ 
ter. The irregular cavalry merely harassed the Russian left, while the main assault group 
launched its attack late and without artillery support. The element of surprise melted 
against stiff Russian defense and counterattacks. The Russians were able to capture half 
of the Ottoman cannons and most of the baggage, but were unable to pursue the 
retreating Ottomans. As might be expected, the irregular cavalry immediately disap¬ 
peared and fled to their hometowns, whereas the few Nizam troops withdrew in rela¬ 
tively good order. Interestingly, the Ottoman high command relieved Nadir Pasha 
from command and assigned the author of the Gedikler disaster, Ahmed Pasha, in 
his place. 122 

One day before the Gedikler defeat, the Russian Black Sea Fleet attacked and 
destroyed an Ottoman fleet harboring in Sinop. The Sinop disaster and Gedikler 
defeat effectively crippled Ottoman offensive capacity, thereby securing the Russian 
position in the Caucasus. However, the dimensions of the Sinop disaster (actually 
only twelve light frigates and four transport ships were destroyed) were exaggerated 
immensely by the British and French media, and the apparent passivity of the Allied 
fleet (which seemed to give free hand to the Russians) created an uproar in Britain 
and France. Consequently, they declared war on Russia on January 27, 1854, and 
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both decided to send troops to the region. In a way, these twin disasters reversed the 
pattern of Ottoman misfortunes. 123 

The Gedikler battle showed clearly that no matter what the merits of plans, the 
Ottoman army did not have the means to carry out complex offensive maneuvers. 
There were simply not enough officers to command and control poorly trained sol¬ 
diers, and a complete lack of effective communications negated any advantage of 
simultaneous maneuvers. Moreover, Ahmed Pasha and his advisors neglected the 
vital component of morale. The rank and file of the army had little faith in their 
commanders and in themselves. The recent rout of Siiflis, relinquishing the attack 
on Giimrii, and the legacy of a century-long series of defeats demoralized the soldiers 
and, sometimes, even the appearance of Russians was enough to scare them. 
Unfortunately, most of the Ottoman commanders and their foreign advisors did 
not understand this serious limitation. Some, like Nadir Pasha, so underestimated 
the capacity of the units they commanded that they invented excuses not to do any¬ 
thing at all. Whereas others, like Ahmed Pasha, fascinated with their ambitious plans, 
paid no attention to how their half-trained units without enough officers could carry 
them out. 

While the ill-equipped and poorly led Army of the Caucasus suffered a series of 
blunders and defeats, the Army of the Danube under the able command of Omer 
Pasha, who had elite units and better equipment, launched medium-sized surprise 
attacks within Wallachia with remarkable efficiency. Omer Pasha understood the 
Russian reluctance to cross the Danube and anticipated the operations of local 
Russian commanders and their weaknesses. After good and detailed reconnaissance 
and what might today be called a “combat intelligence campaign,” he ordered the 
Vidin garrison to cross the Danube and capture Kalafat, which was duly carried 
out on October 28, 1853. The capture of Kalafat effectively blocked the Russian 
connection to its ally Serbia and secured the Vidin fortress. 

Immediately after this success and a series of supporting harassment raids, the 
Ottoman Totrakan garrison attacked and occupied Oltenifa (Oltenitsa) easily on 
November 2, while the Silistire and Rusfuk garrisons kept the Russians occupied 
with harassment raids and demonstration attacks. This time the Russian commander 
in chief, Prince Mikhail Gorchakov, ordered his local commanders to attack deci¬ 
sively the recent Ottoman gains. The overconfident Russians attacked Oltenifa lei¬ 
surely two days later. Ottoman troops beat the Russians back and inflicted heavy 
casualties and, before the second wave of Russians attacked, retreated to the safety 
of the Danube. Omer Pasha continued his aggressive offensive strategy by continu¬ 
ous active reconnaissance and learned of a Russian buildup against Kalafat. 
He immediately launched a surprise attack on Oitate (Cetatea), inflicted heavy casu¬ 
alties, and destroyed the buildup on January 6. 1 " 4 

The combat actions of Omer Pasha between November and January clearly 
neutralized Russian concentration along the Danube, except for the Dobruca region 
at the mouth of the river. The small, but continuous, victories gave a moral boost not 
only to his soldiers but also to the Ottoman public and, thanks to newspapers, to the 
European public as well. He showed effective combat leadership by conducting 
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aggressive reconnaissance, directing shock action against enemy weakness, avoiding 
unnecessary casualties, and employing clear mission-oriented orders. By taking 
advantage of fleeting opportunities, he kept the enemy off balance and thus served 
to reduce the probability of enemy counteraction. Although he was a capable com¬ 
mander, he also had a distinctive advantage in terms of the quality of officers and 
troops. 

The arrival of the first group of allied soldiers at Gallipoli and Istanbul forced the 
Russians to change their strategic plans. The main idea was to capture Edirne before 
the allied troops could come into action. The Russian General Staff showed once 
again the same myopia and overconfidence by reviving Diebitsch’s 1829 plan with¬ 
out paying attention to the apparent improvement of the Ottoman military. Surpris¬ 
ingly, they still could not grasp the drastic changes and improvement within 
Ottoman military. The initial part of the plan was carried out easily by occupying 
the lightly defended Dobruca. However, the second part of the plan, the capture of 

Silistire, turned out to be impossible even though the expected allied units failed to 

125 

arrive on time. 

The Russian planners correctly saw the poor state of the Silistire fortifications, 
which had been left to crumble after the last siege. But, they did not anticipate the 
rare combination of a talented commander, Musa Pasha, and the presence of elite 
units (a highly trained guard divisional group and veteran Egyptian battalions). 
The Russian attacks started on May 16, 1854, without sealing off Silistire, so Ottoman 
reinforcements and provisions continued to arrive. The victorious commander of the 
previous war, Count Paskievitch, had little regard for the Ottoman military, and his 
faulty leadership negated the advantages of the Russians. The defenders of Silistire beat 
back three major assaults even after their beloved commanding general, Musa Pasha, 
was killed. The massive toll of casualties and allied concentration in Varna harbor 
forced the tactical commander, Prince Gorchakov, to abandon the siege and retreat 
on June 21. A hasty attack by Hasan Pasha against the Russian garrison in Yerkoy 
(Giorgio) sped up the withdrawal, and the entire Danube basin, except a portion of 
the Dobruca, was evacuated by the Russians. 1 " 6 

A Habsburg memorandum to Russia effectively finished military operations in the 
Balkans, and the Russian army of occupation pulled back its last unit in mid-August. 
The Ottoman administration then tried in vain to convince Britain and France to 
send their now unoccupied troops in Varna and Istanbul to the Caucasus. However, 
it was unable to persuade their allies to do this. Neither Britain nor France was will¬ 
ing to face the Russians in the Caucasus, where neither country had important inter¬ 
ests. Rather their strategic interests seemed to lie in the destruction of the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet and its naval bases, chief among them Sevastopol (Sivastopol). Inter¬ 
estingly, the allies not only managed to move the main theater of operations to the 
Crimea, but also persuaded the Ottomans to contribute a contingent of 20,000 
men. In the end, the Caucasus front only received 7,000 Tunisian regular troops 
and a few other small units. In a flawed strategic decision, the Tunisians reinforced 
the Batum Army, which was already strong, instead of reinforcing the deeply shaken 
and demoralized Kars Army. 127 
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Meanwhile, the Russians turned their attention to the troublesome Caucasian 
tribes, especially those under the leadership of Sheikh Shamil, as well as the Circas¬ 
sians and other lowland tribes. Shamil’s guerrilla army had never recovered from a 
comprehensive Russian pacification campaign that lasted for seven years. It was 
apparent from the start that, without substantial foreign support, he could only 
harass the Russians and little more. Moreover, the Circassians were incapable of 
unification and were unwilling to cooperate with Shamil. In essence, the uneasy 
tribes and groups were waiting for Ottoman victories and direct military aid. As a 
result, the Ottoman administration and its local commanders were unable to make 
use of these tribes other than sending imperial decrees and a few military advisors. 
Small groups of tribesmen landed in various locations but, due to the irregular char¬ 
acter of the forces concerned, they acted more like pirates looting the coastlines than 
like regular units trying to achieve military aims. Therefore, without aid and faced 
with a series of Ottoman defeats, their rebellious and volatile natures cooled and fur¬ 
ther divided them. The Russians did make use of the calmness of the front to move 
more units to deal with the Caucasian tribes. Consequently, they were able to suc¬ 
cessfully deal with several tribal groups and isolate the others between January and 
July 1854. 128 

The Ottoman commanders on the Caucasus front did start limited offensive 
actions, albeit reluctantly, after repeated urgings from Istanbul. They lost thousands 
of their soldiers to epidemics caused by poor sanitation, inadequate rations, and 
the ever-problematic medical services. 129 A surprise attack of 8,000 irregulars of 
the Batum Army against Russian positions in Nigoeti on June 8, 1854 was beaten 
back and provoked the Russians to attack the Ottoman defensive line around the 
£olok River. Ahmed Selim Pasha positioned his troops properly but neglected to 
destroy or control a key bridge. General Andronikov captured the bridge and 
attacked furiously the Ottoman left wing on June 15. The stiff Ottoman defense 
caused heavy casualties, and it seems some Georgian and Polish soldiers took this 
opportunity to change sides. This was followed by Russian units infiltrating the 
Ottoman rear, while a frontal attack destroyed the Ottoman artillery, which was 
located too close to the frontline. During the following disorganized retreat, most 
of the cannons and baggage were lost. The defeat of (Jlolok completely neutralized 
the Batum Army until the end of 1854, thus giving the Russians the opportunity 
to leave a weak screening force in the area and concentrate their army on Kars. 130 

After their victory against the Ottoman left, the Russians advanced against the 
Ottoman right flank (Bayezid Army) to further isolate the Kars Army. The Russian 
forces in Erevan (Revan) marched through mountain tracks and defiles and surprised 
Selim Pasha’s Bayezid Army in defensive positions at the (Julli and (Jlengel passes on 
June 29. The Nizam troops stopped the Russian attacks for a period of time, but the 
panicked flight of Kurdish irregulars compounded by the slowness of reserve forces 
destroyed their morale and cohesion, and they ultimately fled. The Russians captured 
the Bayezid fortress easily on July 19, thereby cutting Ottoman communications with 
Iran. Not surprisingly, the isolated Iranian government signed an agreement secretly 
with the Russians a few months later and stayed neutral throughout the war. 131 
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The new commander of the Kars Army, Mustafa Zarif Pasha (who was originally 
an army scribe without combat experience) 132 moved against the Russian buildup 
near Gokdere (also known as Kurudere) as slowly as possible without paying atten¬ 
tion to the defeats on his left and right flanks. He leisurely positioned his army 
against the Russians and began to wait. The Russian commander, Prince Bebutov, 
became frustrated after waiting three weeks for the Ottoman assault and decided to 
attack on August 5. Zarif Pasha countered the Russian move by launching a hasty 
attack. Actually, he was following a plan devised by Hurfid Pasha (Richard Debaufre 
Guyon) and Ismail Pasha to fix the Russian army with a frontal attack and destroy it 
with flanking attacks from both sides. Initially, a highly important hill was captured 
by the Ottoman irregular cavalry and jeopardized the Russian assault formation. 
However, the flanking forces failed to attack at the same time and were beaten back 
separately after bloody hand-to-hand combat. Once again, the flight of irregulars fur¬ 
ther weakened and demoralized the Ottoman regular units, which gave up and aban¬ 
doned the fight. Bebutov was unable to pursue the completely disorganized 
Ottomans and wasted a golden opportunity to capture the Kars fortress. 133 

The Kars Army essentially was crippled, suffering 8,000 casualties, 2,500 prison¬ 
ers, and the desertion of 10,000 irregulars. It was not only demoralized, humiliated, 
and isolated, but also afflicted with limited chances of survival due to a lack of 
adequate provisions and outdated fortifications. The British decision to send a tech¬ 
nical military advisory team to Kars before the Gokdere disaster turned out to be a 
very wise decision. 134 The arrival of British military advisors and later their leader 
Colonel Fenwick Williams on September 24, combined with the assignment of the 
able Ahmed Vasfi Pasha as commander after a few months of foot dragging, changed 
dramatically the shape and destiny of the garrison. Thanks to Russian inactivity and 
a complete absence of military action, the defenders managed, with the help of the 
civilian population, to improve the fortifications and gun emplacements. Continu¬ 
ous training and arrival of some additional officers heightened the combat readiness 
and quality of the units. However, the poor living conditions, lack of effective medi¬ 
cal support, problematic logistics, and corruption caused immense numbers of 
casualties and limited any chance of offensive operations or even harassment sorties. 

To make things worse, no reinforcements arrived in terms of units, weapons, or 
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provisions. 

The main reason for the obvious neglect of Kars was the opening of the Crimean 
front. Both British and French decision-makers hoped to finish the war in a short 
time by attacking the heart of the Russian navy. 136 The allied fleet and transport ves¬ 
sels crossed the Black Sea leisurely and reached their destination on September 13, 
1854, and in five days disembarked more than 50,000 soldiers. The commanders 
of the allied forces, Marshal St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan, then overconfidently con¬ 
tinued their leisurely approach in their advance to Sevastopol without enemy resis¬ 
tance. The lack of pack animals and a surplus of heavy baggage slowed down the 
advance. 137 The Russian commander, the notorious diplomat of the crisis Prince 
A. S. Menshikov, was waiting for them on the far bank of the Alma River. The 
7,000-man Ottoman division of Suleyman Pasha was under the command of French 
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commander Marshal St. Arnaud. Arnaud decided to use one French division and the 
Ottomans on his right wing to conduct a flanking attack. His main units remained in 
the center, and he planned to use British units to flank the Russians from the left. 
The Ottoman division advanced immediately after French General Bosquet’s divi¬ 
sion and when the French wheeled to the left, they continued forward and pushed 
the Russian light cavalry back, thereby securing the road to Sevastopol. Thanks to 
effective naval artillery support, the Ottomans suffered few casualties. Arnaud’s plan 
turned out to be a success, even though the British were unable to perform the flank¬ 
ing movement and instead conducted a frontal attack. 138 

To the amazement of the Russians, the allies did not make use of their victory by 
pursuing the defeated and demoralized Russian units or conducting a hasty attack 
against Sevastopol. Instead, they returned to their leisurely rhythm by resting two 
days and starting the advance only after replenishing. They finally arrived at Sevasto¬ 
pol on September 25, but instead of initiating a siege or launching hasty attacks, they 
waited two more weeks to settle in, thereby giving the Russians ample time to make 
last-minute preparations and reorganize. The first allied assault was launched on 
October 17. The French suffered heavy casualties and were unable to capture their 
objectives, whereas the British were successful locally but not aggressive enough to 
penetrate deeply into the Russian defenses. 139 

The role of the Ottoman division during the initial stage of the siege is not clear. 
Most probably it also took part in the costly French attack. Additionally, thanks to 
the miscalculation and neglect of allied quartermasters, it suffered further casualties 
because of poor diet and lack of provisions. But, its role in the Balaclava (Bahkliova) 
battle is well known, albeit not with glory. The Russian main army group attacked 
the relatively weakly defended allied security perimeter around Voronzov Ridge. 
At least four Ottoman battalions reinforced with artillery gunners, some 2,000 
men (more or less) manned five poorly fortified redoubts that established the forward 
defensive line. 140 What happened at these redoubts during the early morning of 
October 25 is still shrouded in mystery. According to the commonly accepted 
version, the Ottoman soldiers cowardly fled when the first Russian shells began to 
land, leaving their cannons behind. The day was saved thanks to the British Heavy 
Cavalry Brigade and the famous “thin red line” of the 93rd Highlander Regiment. 
The alleged cowardly behavior then became so established in the minds of the allied 
commanders that Lord Raglan refused to assign Ottoman troops to reinforce his 
weak defensive forces at Inkerman Ridge just before the battle of the same name. 141 

Recent research, however, including battlefield archeology, provides a completely 
different story and corresponds to the version of events contained in the modern offi¬ 
cial Turkish military history. According to these recent findings, the Ottoman battal¬ 
ions in the redoubts, especially the ones in Redoubt One, defended their positions 
and stopped the massive Russian assault for more than two hours with only their 
rifles; the British 12 pounder iron cannons located there could not be used without 
help. Their efforts gained valuable time for the British to react effectively. The battal¬ 
ion in Redoubt One was literally annihilated and the others, after suffering heavy 
casualties, were forced to retreat. They did not flee, because we know that some of 
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them regrouped with the 93rd Highland Regiment and manned the famous “thin 
red line.” It is evident that Ottoman soldiers were also heroes at Balaclava. 142 How¬ 
ever, because of factors including racial xenophobia, language barriers, and lack of 
representation at the war council in Crimea, their valor was tarnished, and they were 
chosen as scapegoats and blamed for many of the blunders that occurred during the 
battle. 143 

Neglected by their government and despised by their allies, harsh winter, diseases, 
and the poor quality of rations soon took their toll, and the combat strength of the 
Ottoman division fell below 5,000 in mid-November 1854. 144 The Ottoman 
government, now under serious political pressure, urgently ordered Omer Pasha, 
who was planning to capture Bessarabia, to reinforce the Crimean front. Omer Pasha 
arrived in the theater with three divisions, one of them Egyptian, in January 1855 
and was ordered to cover Eupatoria (Gtizelova) against an expected Russian assault. 
The Russians launched their long-anticipated attack after infiltrating several small 
units during the early hours of February 16. The surprise attack achieved only lim¬ 
ited success; the Ottoman defenders beat back the Russians with the help of naval 
gunfire support. From the military perspective, it was a small battle with relatively 
modest casualties, but it effectively destroyed the Russian threat from Eupatoria 
and created a crisis in St. Petersburg. In turn, Prince Menshikov was relieved of com¬ 
mand and, suffering further deterioration of health, Tsar Nicholas himself passed 
away a few weeks later. Importantly, this success restored the tarnished image of 
Ottoman soldiers. 145 

With the arrival of Omer Pasha, the Ottomans were represented with a seat at 
the war council. For the first time in the Crimean War, the Ottoman army began 
to affect the decision-making process at the operational level. And, at last, after 
spending months at menial tasks, Ottoman units began to make their presence 
known more prestigiously in combat operations such as the one against Kertch on 
May 24 and, more importantly, during the last Russian assault of Tchernaya on 
August 16. 146 

Omer Pasha continued to criticize the decision to send his army to the Crimea 
even after Ottoman contributions resulted in the successful outcome of several oper¬ 
ations. He rightfully saw the Caucasus and Bessarabia as more important to the stra¬ 
tegic interests of the empire. Frustrated with the impasse in Crimea, he secretly went 
to Istanbul and arranged a private talk with Sultan Abdiilmecid on July 17, 1855. 
He managed to convince the Sultan on the merits of his plan to move the Ottoman 
army from Crimea to the Caucasus in order to save the Kars garrison from capitula¬ 
tion and occupy an important portion of Georgia. But, unfortunately, allied diplo¬ 
matic and military representatives blocked this move, and the Ottoman contingent 
remained in Crimea until well after the fall of Sevastopol. 147 

The situation in the Caucasus changed from bad to worse for the Kars Army while 
the government focused on Crimean operations. The new Russian commander, Count 
Muravyev, was obviously not a talented general, but he was sturdy, cool, and battle- 
hardened. He received clear orders to secure a military advantage that would be useful 
at the upcoming diplomatic negotiations. He managed to reorganize the Russian Army 
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of the Caucasus according to his strategic aim of the conquest of Kars. He was so 
obsessed with Kars that he paid limited attention to other opportunities. He failed to 
anticipate the obvious improvements within Kars and similarly refused to see the struc¬ 
tural differences in the current Ottoman army from the army of 1829. 148 

The Russian army, 30,000 strong, crossed the Arpafay and poured into Ottoman 
territory on May 24, 1855. Muravyev allocated a quarter of his army for masking the 
Kars garrison and advanced further into Anatolia. The Russian vanguard easily 
captured the important Soganhk block and destroyed the temporary logistics depots 
located there. The only available unit on the ground was the weak division of 
Ele§kirt, which withdrew without showing any resistance. Clumsy Russian maneu¬ 
vers to block its escape routes failed. Interestingly, two more important dominant 
terrain features were abandoned, and Muravyev reached the last defensive line in 
front of the key fortress city of Erzurum on June 22. Instead of attacking the 
panic-stricken city with its ramshackle fortifications and ill-trained, poorly led garri¬ 
son, he returned to his obsession with Kars, leaving only screening forces blocking 
the approach roads to his rear. His obsessive and short-sighted strategy without 
doubt saved the empire from a disastrous defeat that most probably would have 
negated the advantages gained by the fall of Sevastopol. 149 

Muravyev immediately understood the futility of a direct assault on the Kars 
fortifications without a siege train, so he decided to seal off Kars with his superior 
cavalry and starve the garrison into submission. The siege officially started on June 17, 
but the garrison managed to keep contact with the outside for at least one month lon¬ 
ger. Interestingly, neither of the nearby Ottoman commanders, under these suitable 
conditions, tried to help the Kars garrison in terms of reinforcements and provisions. 
This was also true for the administration, which was trying desperately to convince 
its allies to send direct military aid to Kars or release its troops in Crimea. Likewise, 
it failed to order its commanders in Batum, Erzurum, or Oltu to help the heroic 
defenders of Kars. The apparent cowardly behavior of these commanders remained 
unpunished amidst the ever-increasing calls for help coming from Kars. 150 

Ahmed Vasfi Pasha managed to preserve the elan and cohesion of the Kars garri¬ 
son, which suffered high casualties each day due to malnutrition and a deadly cholera 
outbreak. He also showed a rare talent of diplomacy by eagerly cooperating with his 
British military advisors and making effective use of foreign expertise. The Anatolian 
and Syrian Nizam battalions established the backbone of the city’s defense. Their 
unwavering obedience and stoic approach to difficulties kept the other units, and 
especially the irregulars, in line. At this critical stage, the news of the fall of Sevasto¬ 
pol and the decision to release Omer Pasha’s army gave a strong boost to the morale 
of the defenders of Kars. Reciprocally, the same news disturbed Muravyev for the first 
time, and he decided to launch a massive frontal attack with all his troops. 151 

The Russian plan depended on three factors for success: a night advance, surprise, 
and a coordinated final attack. However, the Russian units were unable to achieve the 
high standards that the plan required. The defenders were alerted prematurely by the 
sudden movement of Russian units and were waiting for the incoming assault. 
Secrecy and darkness disoriented most of the assault formations, and some units 
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mistakenly attacked the strongest sides of the fortifications instead of the planned 
vulnerable points, while others became mixed up with adjacent units. 

Because of delays, the Russian infantry started the assault under broad daylight 
conditions on September 29. To make things worse for the Russians, their archaic 
close assault column formations provided excellent opportunities for Ottoman artil¬ 
lery and Minie rifle fire. Deadly Ottoman fire annihilated row after row of Russian 
soldiers. The survivors, who had managed to penetrate into the fortifications, were 
beaten back with well-drilled counterattacks. The Ottoman rank and file reacted to 
every Russian move with courage and ingenuity. When Muravyev ordered the retreat 
in the middle of the day, he already had lost more than half of his troops. However, 
he stubbornly continued the enforcement of a blockade instead of retreating to 
Georgia. Unfortunately, the defenders could not make use of this crushing victory 
due to a lack of horses and the physical limitations of disease-ridden and half- 
starved soldiers. 15 “ 

The long-awaited relief operation of Omer Pasha began with an amphibious 
landing at Suhumkale (Sokhumi) on October 3. Omer Pasha hoped to divert the 
Russians from Kars, but he miscalculated the stubbornness of Muravyev and the 
distance to Kars. Instead of maintaining momentum by pressing on the surprised 
Russians, he leisurely spent 12 days preparing for his advance and resting. 
He defeated the forces of Prince Bagration in the battle of Ingur on November 6 
but did not pursue the defeated enemy. Without realizing that Kars capitulated just 
one day after his victory, Omer Pasha lost more valuable time by spending another 
12 days in Zugdidi. 153 

The Ottoman army bogged down in the marshes when the rainy season began but, 
at last, the Ottoman army advanced. Bagration applied a traditional scorched earth pol¬ 
icy and destroyed everything that might be useful for the Ottomans, including the vital 
bridges. Under these adverse conditions, the Ottoman soldiers obediendy continued to 
march, but they collapsed within striking distance of the planned objective of Kutaisi 
on December 7. Omer Pasha had no alternative than to retreat to the nearest harbor. 
The defeated expeditionary force finally reached Redutkale harbor at the beginning 
of February 1856, losing half of its strength on the way without fighting. The Ottoman 
evacuation to Batum continued well into March. 154 

The Crimean War, which can be classified as the first modern war or proto-world 
war, played an important role in the modernization of the Ottoman military. Even 
though the Ottoman military was still far below the level of its western counterparts 
(in terms of quality and quantity), it managed to inflict repeated defeats on its most 
implacable enemy, the Russian military, for the first time in 100 years. We can safely 
say that the dream of Mahmud II was finally validated; the Ottoman military could 
protect its homeland if the reforms continued unabated. 

While the Ottoman units became familiar with modern tactics and techniques 
and brand-new weapons and equipment, the Ottoman military as an institution also 
benefited. Its command and control structure improved, the standards of its officer 
corps were raised, and, for the first time in centuries, its military medical system 
improved, thanks to the opening of large British and French hospitals in Istanbul. 155 
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On the other hand, the Crimean War camouflaged serious institutional problems 
that the Ottoman military had no means to solve. 

The war clearly showed the importance of an industrial power base and modern 
finances. Understandably, the archaic agrarian economy of the Ottomans did not 
have the means to support a modern war effort. Except for limited production in a 
few small military workshops and gunpowder mills, every bit and piece of military 
equipment had to be imported. Initially, thousands of percussion muskets were 
imported, which were soon augmented by muzzle-loading Minie rifles from Belgium 
and France. It followed that the Ottoman military encountered immense difficulties 
in terms of ordnance maintenance, once again due to the lack of an industrial base 
and trained personnel. The state treasury was in ruins even after receiving sizable for¬ 
eign loans. Emergency war taxes, mobilization of Redif units, and forced levies to 
replace casualties disrupted local economies so much that even wealthy provinces 
encountered problems overcoming these immense burdens. Thousands of soldiers 
perished or were maimed during the war, thereby further crippling the local econo¬ 
mies. In this respect, the situation in the eastern provinces was more desperate. All 
of this was exaggerated by the poor state of logistics, itself an outcome of poor finan¬ 
ces and widespread corruption at all levels. 156 

Once again, the Ottoman government and units on the ground were unable to 
effectively use the potential of their own country and people. For example, the Kars 
garrison capitulated because of starvation, but the Russian besiegers were able to get 
an important percentage of their provisions and fodder from the very region which 
Ottoman quartermasters were unable to collect from. Due to faulty bureaucracy 
and lack of coordination and transportation, provisions collected in temporary 
depots were either destroyed by the Russians or simply looted by the locals. 157 

In part, the administration’s obvious inability to mobilize people and resources 
was a product of conflicting multiethnic and religious identities in an empire during 
the turbulent age of nationalism. While the Christian minorities were increasingly 
conscious of their respective identities and sympathized with the empire’s archenemy 
Russia, the Muslim population still respected the norms of bygone classical times, 
and their lack of national identity limited their contribution to the war effort. The 
indifference of some of the Muslim groups was so striking and baffling that western 
observers could not understand it. 158 

The performance of the Ottoman officer corps was mixed. The numbers of aca¬ 
demic graduates were limited, and their superiors were unable to make effective use 
of their talents and expertise. Patron-client relationships and favoritism in promotion 
continued to worsen the already chaotic situation of the corps. The arrival and inclu¬ 
sion of Polish and Hungarian refugees did improve the quality of the officer corps, 
but most of the time they were employed as staff officers or technical experts and 
rarely assigned as combat unit commanders. And the sudden introduction of hun¬ 
dreds of foreign officers with dubious backgrounds obviously increased the suspicion 
and anger of Ottoman officers. 153 Furthermore, the Ottoman military continued to 
encounter difficulty accommodating and making use of the talents and expertise of 
British military advisors and other temporarily hired foreign officers. Although there 
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was certainly improvement in terms of relations with foreigners in comparison with 
previous decades, 1 ,u religious identity and traditional antagonisms still disrupted 
the acquisition of modern European military skills. Discussions and disputes were 
rampant between Ottoman and foreign officers. Most of the Ottoman officers did 
not understand why some foreigners with disputable reputations were assigned to 
superior positions. At least four commanding generals were sacked, because they 
could not work in harmony with British General Williams. Furthermore, language 
and cultural barriers remained a large obstacle and foreign officers’ ignorance of the 
capabilities of the Ottoman military and their eagerness to prove themselves some¬ 
times created massive fiascoes like Gedikler and Gokdere. 161 

Most of the contemporary western military observers of the Ottoman army were 
highly critical of the performance of its officers. Except for a few, like Adolphus Slade 
who spent decades within the Ottoman military, most of them easily labeled 
the entire Ottoman officers corps “cowards,” “ignorant,” “imbecilic,” “corrupt,” 
commissioned and promoted “solely and entirely on interest of the very worst 
description.” Interestingly, they made a clear distinction between officers and sol¬ 
diers, whom they admired very much. Of course, they did not place them on the 
same footing with European soldiers, but still they praised their obedience, sturdi¬ 
ness, and bravery. They perceived Ottoman soldiers as excellent fighters but only in 
defensive operations. In nearly all accounts, European authors differentiated the 
Anatolian peasant soldier from all other ethnic groups. So, in reality, they were not 
praising all Ottoman soldiers, but specifically Anatolian regular soldiers. According 
to them, the main deficiency of the soldiers was once again the officer corps; “the 
Turkish soldier, if properly officered, might be made equal to any in the world.” 162 

The obvious outcome of a “raw materials that had been spoiled” perception was 
the establishment of Ottoman units officered and paid by Europeans. British Ambas¬ 
sador Canning and his military advisors managed to convince the British 
government to finance this project after getting the approval of Sultan Abdiilmecid 
during the spring of 1854. The main idea was to establish an irregular cavalry force 
similar to irregular Indian cavalry. According to the original plan, eight regiments, 
each 600 strong, of Ba§ibozuks would be recruited from Macedonia, Albania, and 
Syria. Only the commanding general and some of his immediate staff would be 
Ottoman; all others would be hired from the British regular and colonial army on 
an individual basis. Later, due to the language barrier, shortage of time, and accom¬ 
modation of tribal leaders, it was decided to man all the company grade positions 
with natives. Interestingly, Canning and his British generals insisted upon preserving 
the irregular characteristics of the Ba§ibozuks as much as possible. According to 
them, the value of these forces was their inherent savage warrior instincts and their 
irregular tactics and techniques. 163 

The original cadres were collected in June 1854 during the allied buildup in 
Varna. The French expeditionary force also tested the same idea nearly at the same 
time, but on a much smaller scale. At the end of 1854, British recruiters were sent 
to designated provinces to recruit Ba§ibozuks. As might be expected, they had to deal 
with tribal leaders or chieftains first and, only after bribing them and local officials, 
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were they able to recruit soldiers. The recruits were transferred to Gallipoli to organ¬ 
ize into a regimental system, receive equipment, and meet with their British officers. 
General Beatson took over command and more than 100 British officers, who were 
mostly veterans of colonial forces, were assigned. The experiment turned out to be 
more troublesome than expected. It was nearly impossible to introduce even basic 
discipline and elementary training to the irregular recruits. Even the colonial experi¬ 
ence did not help the British officers get along with their units, and the language 
barrier remained unsolved. Therefore, so-called company grade native officers 
actually became the real commanders. 164 The British Ba§ibozuk regiments, infor¬ 
mally named Beatson’s Horse, were ordered to march to $umnu in April 1855. 
The Ottoman high command remained suspicious of British aims and uncertain of 
the combat efficiency of the units. It is certain that no Ottoman field commander 
wanted these troops within his corps. Fortunately, the war ended before this weird 
unit could take part in combat actions. Canning tried every means to hand over 
the unit to the Ottomans without changing its British designed structure and com¬ 
position. For obvious reasons, the Ottoman high command refused this offer and 
the unit disbanded in September 1855. 165 

While General Beatson and his staff tried very hard to create a reasonably disciplined 
irregular cavalry corps, increasing casualty figures and public outcry at home forced 
British planners to compensate for the loss of regular British soldiers from other sour¬ 
ces. The ingenious idea of establishing a Cossack regular cavalry division from mainly 
Polish refugees did not progress as it had been anticipated. In the end, some British offi¬ 
cers proposed the idea of getting raw recruits or reserve soldiers from the Ottoman 
military direcdy, without getting into the recruitment business. After much pressure, 
the Ottoman administration gave its approval on February 11, 1855. 166 

Similar to Beatson’s Horse, the British administration would provide the necessary 
financial means, commanding generals, staff, and high-ranking officers, whereas the 
Ottomans would provide company grade officers, interpreters, and soldiers. British 
Lieutenant General Vivian was assigned as the commanding general of this regular 
unit with 10 generals and 51 officers. General Vivian and his staff managed to 
achieve remarkable progress in a short time, reaching a personnel strength of 
10,000 (in comparison to Beatson’s Horse) by making use of already available Redif 
regiments and semi-trained recruits. Even a regular cavalry regiment from the 
Dersaadet Army was given on a loan basis to General Vivian. The first group finished 
its organization and actually took part in the last combat actions in the Crimea while 
the main group continued its training and organization. 167 The disbandment of the 
Vivian corps was achieved easily; the on-loan units returned to their own original 
commands, whereas the Redifs continued their service in their provincial regiments. 
The British government spent remarkable amounts of money, assets, and personnel 
on these dubious projects. But, interestingly, they did not show the same interest in 
helping the regular Ottoman army in terms of financial assets and know-how, except 
by assigning a few individual officers. 

The seemingly victorious end of the Crimean War gave much hope and a feeling 
of security to most members of the government. As a sudden consequence, the 
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Ottoman military seemed irrelevant and lost its favored priority position. The 
administration turned away and left the military to an uncertain future. The sudden 
shift of attention of the reformers from military issues to civilian ones, chiefly admin¬ 
istrative, initially gave the war-weary Ottoman military a period in which to rest and 
reorganize as well as to scale down its highly inflated numbers of personnel. How¬ 
ever, it mishandled this reduction and the transformation to peacetime organization, 
without a grand plan and without the necessary institutional mechanisms. For 
understandable reasons, a sizeable percentage of the emigres and other foreign offi¬ 
cers resigned after the war. But the most damaging decision of the demobilization 
was to permit the assignment of academy-trained officers (Mektebli) to administra¬ 
tive or diplomatic posts. Many highly trained officers with combat experiences were 
lost during this crucial reorganization and transformation period. Consequently, the 
army’s units were left to uneducated rankers (Alaylis) once again. 

Soldiers were discharged haphazardly, and a golden opportunity to establish a real 
NCO corps was lost. Not surprisingly, most of the irregulars did not hand over 
army-issued weapons, equipment, or horses to their military owners. In a way, tribal 
warriors and other mercenary groups that were traditional troublemakers were armed 
at the expense of government. Thus, it is no great wonder that as the empire 
approached the twentieth century, the primary duty of its peacetime army was to 
suppress brigandage and tribal unrest. 

As a conclusion, in this period the Ottoman military, institutionally, benefited in 
two areas: nearly all the junior officers, the future leaders of the Ottoman-Russian 
War of 1877-1878, gained combat experience in a modern war, and the military 
educational system progressed greatly. However, the problematic conscription and 
training of soldiers remained as it had always been. The battalion remained as the 
basic building block unit, and all the higher unit structures were destined to remain 
on paper only, without sound staff or administrative and logistical attachments. 
Obviously, the Ottoman generals did not grasp the importance of a branch- 
specialized regimental training and administrative system. Similarly, brigade and 
division structures continued as artificial constructs largely existing on paper, which 
seemingly were not understood as to their combat role or in the context of combined 
arms warfare. 



Regimental Janissary officers (from left to right): £orbaci (commander of regiment), Odaba§i 
(lieutenant), Kethiidabey (one of the most prestigious regiment commanders), Orta £avu§u (officer in 
charge of execution of sentences), Salma £ukadar (constabulary officer), and armored Janissary. 



Different Janissary uniforms (from left to right): Harbaci (halberdier), daily uniform, parade uniform, 
Solak (ceremonial guard), and soldier carrying the wages. 














Coat of arms of Janissary Cemaat (Yaya) Ortas from the first to forty-first. 



A group of soldiers and officers from different corps (from left to right): Sipahi, Laglmci (miner), 
Cebeciler Kethiidasi (second in charge of armorer corps), and Topfuba§i (commander of artillery 
corps). 















































Mahmud II period uniforms after 1830 (from left to right): Muzikaci (bandsman), naval officer, 
infantry officer, Harbiyeli (Military Academy cadet), infantryman, and marine. 



Abdiilmecid period uniforms (from left to right): cavalryman, infantryman, artilleryman, artillery 
officer, naval gunnery officer, and marine. 



Abdiilhamid period uniforms (from left to right): cavalry captain, artillery brigadier general, cavalry 
major general, infantry major general (grand uniform), medical officer, and sapper. 









Old Ma^ka Barracks in 1836 (picture drawn for the book of Julia Pardoe), the first building of the 
Mekteb-i Harbiye (Military Academy). The mosque was built in order to give assurance to conservatives. 



Friday parade of the 2nd Field Army in front of Edirne Barracks at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 
















Military garrison and citizens of a Macedonian town celebrating the coronation anniversary of 
Abdulhamid II with mass prayers. 



Arrival of first train to Medina station after the opening of Hejaz railway. Not surprisingly, the first 
group of passengers was no other than an infantry contingent. 
















A group photo of officers of an unidentified infantry regiment at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Notice the presence of a black African officer. 



Officers of a Macedonian garrison with some civilians, proudly showing the armlets of the 1908 
Constitution Revolution. 















Staff and patients of a military hospital in Syria (most probably Damascus Hospital). Notice the 
presence of tribal warriors and Black Sea region irregulars. 



Arab Hamidiye Tribal Cavalry Regiment personnel during an inspection. They were equipped with 
military issue heavy lances, which was nontraditional. 












Second-grade cadets of the Military Academy posing inside the Pangalti Barracks after 1909. The cos¬ 
mopolitan nature and the heavy presence of Arabs are striking. 



Ottoman §ehzades (princes) wearing different military uniforms, posing with the academic and 
military staff of the Military Academy. 








Joint Ottoman-Serbian prisoner-of-war exchange commission with representatives of the International 
Red Cross Committee after the end of the Balkan War. 



Cadets from various military secondary schools conducting field training at the Black Sea entrance of 
the Bosporus immediately after the mobilization of 1914. 









German officers and sailors from Goben and Breslau with Ottoman military personnel taking part in 
a field day. 



High school students undergoing machine gun training at Infantry Officer Training Corps (Piyade 
Zabit Talimgahi) in Istanbul just before the commencement of World War I. 



Fahreddin (Tiirkkan) Pasha and his staff during the defense of Medina. [Courtesy of Bulent Yilmazer] 













XV Ottoman Army Corps commander Yakup §evki (Suba§i) Pasha with his staff (including Austro- 
Hungarian and German officers) at the Galicia front in 1916. [Courtesy of Bulent Yilmazer] 



I (Caucasian) Army Corps commander Kazim (Karabekir) Pasha with his private staff at the Caucasus 
front in 1918. [Courtesy of Bulent Yilmazer] 



Ottoman and German aviators in Ye§ilkoy-Istanbul. [Courtesy of Bulent Yilmazer] 








Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian officers in a Russian prisoner of war camp in Siberia. 



Kuleli Military Secondary School cadets before their escape from Istanbul to Ankara in order to join 
Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) Pasha’s nationalist army in 1920. 






[Courtesy of Fatih Giirses] 











[Courtesy of Fatih Giirses] 
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CHAPTER 


The Beginning of the End, 

1861-1918 


In this period the Ottoman Empire was known as the “Sick Man of Europe” and was 
subjected to the interventions and machinations of the Great Powers that sought to 
benefit from the empire’s collapse. The nearly penniless agrarian peasant state 
became a target for the forces of ethnic nationalism that fought to dismember it 
and a market for greedy western entrepreneurs who controlled its economy for pri¬ 
vate gain. Against this tide of enmity stood a small group of patriotic reformers dedi¬ 
cated to saving their country through modernity and westernization. The Ottoman 
military was a significant force in this movement and often broke new ground as 
the Ottoman Empire tried to catch up to the nation states of industrialized Europe. 

Reform in the military came largely in the guise of technical schools and military 
academies for training new officers. There were periodic reform packages, but these 
tended to polarize the officer corps along the lines of academy educated officers 
and regimental officers. The tradition of bringing in European experts to train and 
organize the military was revived and the army, in particular, entered a period of pro¬ 
found transgenerational German influence. 

Wars against Russia resulted in disastrous defeats and the loss of territory in the 
Caucasus. Crete was lost to Greece, and the Italians took Libya and the Dodecanese 
Islands in 1911. The Balkan Wars of 1912—1913 saw the Ottoman army decisively 
defeated and driven from its European provinces that had been held since the 
1400s. The catastrophic losses of Albania, Macedonia, Salonika, and Kosovo, as well 
as casualties approaching a quarter million men represent the nadir of Ottoman 
military fortunes. 

Out of the Balkan Wars, a newly energized and youthful officer corps emerged 
that revitalized the army. Unprepared for a multifront war against the heavily indus¬ 
trialized Entente powers, the Ottoman military struggled to deploy its forces in a 
coherent manner in the First World War. Early campaigns, Sarikamif in particular, 
were a disaster, but by 1916 the army had won the Gallipoli Campaign and captured 
a small British army at Kut al Amara. The keys to these successes were the corps of 
highly trained Ottoman officers produced by the Ottoman military’s educational 
institutions. For the first time since the 1680s, the Ottoman army consistently 
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defeated its European enemies. In many ways, its performance represented a 
renaissance of Ottoman military capacity. In the end, the empire, bankrupt and 
blockaded, could not match the resources of its enemies and after two further years 
of drawn out combat signed an armistice. Unlike the Russian army and the Bulgarian 
army, which collapsed, or the French army, which mutinied, the Ottoman army 
fought loyally until the end. 


Triumph of the Autocracy and Technical Reformism 

The death of Sultan Abdiilmecid on June 25, 1861 and the ascent of Abdtilaziz to 
the throne were generally perceived as a victory for the reactionaries. Abdiilaziz cer¬ 
tainly did not have the elegance and refined manners of his predecessor; he was just 
the opposite. He was a professional wrestler, who had a wide-framed muscular body 
without any trace of refinement. He was not only rude, vulgar, and hot-tempered, 
but also hateful of all polished manners and the rules of European diplomatic protocol. 
And he was deeply suspicious of all sociocultural reforms. Without doubt Abdiilaziz 
was a traditional autocrat, who merely used modern technology and methods to further 
increase and widen his control. 1 

Both contemporary observers and modern commentators seem to have missed his 
fascination with all aspects of the military, while labeling him as a reactionary and 
antireformist, who had little understanding of modern life. In fact, Abdiilaziz had 
the same curiosity and fondness for the military displayed by his father 
Mahmud II. Like Mahmud, he liked to watch military parades and weapons firing 
exercises, to inspect units and barracks, to design uniforms and headgear, and even 
enjoyed wrestling with his soldiers. Thanks to his enthusiasm and emphasis on mili¬ 
tary matters, the Ottoman military managed to rid itself of the apathy and general 
lethargy that it had fallen into after the Crimean War. 2 His fascination with the 
technical aspects of his army enabled Ottoman military purchasing agents to acquire 
and import thousands of new weapons and a variety of new equipment (albeit with 
ruinous financial consequences). 3 

During the Crimean War, except for ineffectual naval bombardments and the 
transportation of troops, the Ottoman navy remained a self-made prisoner in its 
own bases. This now changed, and the navy benefited greatly from the sultan’s fasci¬ 
nation with new technology. A completely new fleet of up-to-date ironclad cruisers 
and monitors were purchased from Britain and France. The imperial shipyard in 
Haskoy was entirely refurbished according to modern British designs under the 
supervision of British and American engineers and foremen. But, unfortunately, nei¬ 
ther Abdiilaziz nor his naval advisors paid serious attention to the officers and other 
ranks that would man this fleet. The old Imperial Naval Engineering School (the 
Miihendishane-i Bahri Hiimayun) provided only limited numbers of officers, and 
there was no training center for the equally important mechanics and petty officers. 
So, although it became the third largest navy in Europe, the Ottoman navy did not 
fulfill the expectations of its sovereign. 4 
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Interestingly, Abdiilaziz’s suspicions of European intellectual and cultural move¬ 
ments did not block reforms within the military educational system. He assigned 
the founding father of the Ottoman Military Academy, Namik Pasha, as the new 
commander in chief on July 1, 1861, thereby giving additional stimulus to military 
educational reforms. 5 New military high schools were opened in nearly all the core 
provinces and in cities hosting field army headquarters. 6 These schools were specially 
tailored to support the requirements of the semi-engineering curricula of the Military 
Academy (Harbiye) and Military Engineering School (Miihendishane). In doing 
this, Abdiilaziz started a process which his successor Abdiilhamid II would follow 
with increased zeal. By increasing the number of military secondary schools and 
allowing cost-free admission for all citizens, the administration deliberately created 
social mobility channels for the poor and shaped the identity of the future officer 
corps. In effect, the Ottomans created an elite corps of men with common back¬ 
grounds, who underwent highly technical training and dedicated their lives to the 
military. 7 

The elitist approach to military education continued on during the term of Abdiilaziz. 
The administration still insisted on a very comprehensive education that, under the 
circumstances, could only accommodate a limited number of cadets. Thanks to the 
high academic levels of the semi-engineering curriculum, graduates (the Mekteblis) 
achieved remarkable success in various technical duties such as fortification, road 
and bridge construction, and even building barracks and drinking water facilities. 
However, several contemporary observers were highly critical of deficiencies in practi¬ 
cal application lessons and of a general ignorance in military theory and strategy 
caused by the allocation of more time for engineering subjects. 8 But the most 
significant shortfall of the Military Academy educational system remained its limited 
capacity to satisfy the ever-increasing demand for academically trained officers (the 
Mektebli or literally “from the school”). 

The shortage of Mekteblis caused problems for the army high command, which 
had to find enough qualified officers to man its ever-increasing number of command 
and staff positions. The only available source outside the Military Academy was the 
army itself. The Ottoman military was long-accustomed to commissioning able sol¬ 
diers, who were called Alayli (literally from the regiment), and certain regiments and 
battalions performed the task of an unofficial officer training corps in every field 
army. Unfortunately, even though the Alayli officers were experienced small unit 
leaders and had good relations with their soldiers, most of them were illiterate and 
had a very limited understanding of modern combat tactics and techniques. At the 
same time, they were politically very conservative and, in fact, often openly rebellious 
against academy-trained officers (the Mektebli), as well as hostile toward European- 
style training and administration. 7 

To provide an understanding of the seriousness of the situation, out of 20,000 
regular officers in the Ottoman army of 1877, only 1,600 of them were from the 
academy. Furthermore, there were just 132 school-trained general staff officers for 
seven field armies. The artillery corps was more fortunate in this respect because 
Mektebli officers constituted 20 percent of its entire total of artillery officers. As a 
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result of this higher Mektebli representation, the relative combat efficiency and suc¬ 
cess of the Ottoman artillery corps, compared to the rest of the army, was much 
greater. Slowly, but surely, the Mekteblis permanently changed the face of the army. 
Even the appearance and bearing of the military changed drastically as the heavily 
caricatured older generation of officers with dozens of orderlies and long baggage 

trains disappeared and was replaced by a young and scholarly-looking new 
to 

generation. 

Additionally, the Ottoman army, which suffered huge difficulties in training and 
accommodating officers, did not have a professional noncommissioned officer 
corps and often, experienced senior soldiers were dragooned to perform NCO 
duties. At the root of the administration’s neglect of NCO training was its complete 
lack of understanding of the important role of NCOs. 11 In turn, as a result of the 
combination of the lack of an NCO corps, Alayli officers of limited capacity, and 
semi-trained soldiers, Mektebli officers were often overstretched to cover many of 
the duties of all these groups. Thus, it was a common sight to see high-ranking offi¬ 
cers doing the artillery gunner’s job of aiming the cannon or general staff officers 
conducting reconnaissance (instead of cavalry troopers). As could be expected, the 
fatality rate of the Mekteblis jumped to record levels during actual battles. 12 

Surprisingly, the general structure of the Ottoman military remained the same 
after the Crimean War. The administration and high-ranking generals did very 
little to improve the institutional architecture of the military. The reasons for the 
defeats—the inefficiency of the logistical system, the major shortcomings of the 
Redif system, and the like—were largely ignored. The army even failed to benefit 
from the revolutionary experiments of Florence Nightingale, who founded the 
modern system of nursing in the Ottoman army barracks at Selimiye in Uskadar 
(Scutari) during her stay in Istanbul. Just before the outbreak of the Ottoman- 
Russian War of 1877-1878, instead of building its own medical corps, the 
administration tried to hire as many foreign doctors (even using newspaper ads) as 
it could to man military hospitals. 13 Consequently, the absence of an effective field 
medical service caused thousands to perish in epidemics without ever having 
the chance to fight the Russians. Moreover, there was no mechanism to institution¬ 
alize lessons learned by units and individuals for the benefit of the entire system. The 
apparent lack of a coherent punishment and reward system also illustrates apathy 
toward the importance of combat experiences. The combat performance of many 
effective high-ranking officers was often ignored, and many of the court-martialed 
authors of military disasters soon returned to their former positions, thanks to their 
connections and patron-client relationships. 14 

After wasting valuable time, the first concrete step toward modernization was 
taken in 1869 by Hiiseyin Avni Pasha, the most famous Mektebli officer of the time. 
Once again, the decision to reorganize was made not because of lessons learned by 
Ottoman soldiers but because of the effects of international military dynamics. The 
unexpected Prussian victory against Austria in 1866 was due in part to their compre¬ 
hensive conscription system, which soon became greatly admired by European 
generals, causing waves of transformation. Inevitably these waves also affected the 
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Ottoman military. The Ottoman conscription regulation of 1869 was inspired by 
the recent Prussian success but, by preserving the basic identity of the 1843 regula¬ 
tion, fell well short of making effective changes. 15 

The general structure of the army was preserved as it had been, with only one 
important change: the reduction of the independent status of the Hassa corps into 
a prestigious but normal field army. Several regiments continued to serve as imperial 
guards, and the Hassa, under its new name the First (Dersaadet) Army, continued to 
receive the best and brightest men of the Ottoman rmy. Importantly, the artificial 
and cumbersome dual command and control structure at last came to an end. The 
number of field armies increased to seven with the founding of the Seventh (Yemen) 
Army in Sana, which was needed to deal with both continuous rebellions and with 
the increasingly important Red Sea Straits (in order to control navigation by the British 
and French into the region). The other field armies preserved their structures and bases 
with minor changes—the Second (Tuna) Army in §umnu, the Third (Rumeli) Army 
in Manasttr, the Fourth (Anadolu) Army in Erzurum, the Fifth (Suriye) Army in 
Damascus, and the Sixth (Arabistan) Army in Baghdad. Likewise, the fortress com¬ 
mands, composed of two fortress regions and 42 fortresses, preserved their independent 
status with their local troops. The independent border guard battalions in the Bosnian, 

Greek, and Montenegrin border regions were organized into three independent 
- 16 

regiments. 

The Redif or reserve system, which preserved its main identity even through the 
Crimean War, clearly showed its structural shortcomings and the fallacy of its foun¬ 
dational principles. Obviously, without functional unit architecture, fair and sustain¬ 
able recruitment policies, properly trained officers, regular training, proper weapons 
and equipment, and, most importantly, without establishing coordination and inter¬ 
operability with the regular army, the Redif was destined to remain a defunct organi¬ 
zation. Hiiseyin Avni Pasha optimistically thought to overcome these problems in the 
middle term. He paid more attention to increasing the number of Redifs than to 
improving the quality of them. With a stroke of the pen, the period of obligatory 
military service increased from 12 years to 20 years; however, the selection of recruits 
by the drawing of lots remained in force. The unlucky lot drawers would serve four 
years as regular soldiers and two years as Ihtiyat (active reserve), and the cavalry 
and artillery corps would serve five and one years, respectively. Then, after discharge, 
the unfortunate soldier had to spend six years in the Redif, which was divided into 
two classes (the first three years as Mukaddem and the second three years as Sani). 
Finally, following the Prussian categories closely, an additional service category of 
eight years, the Mtistahfiz (literally old guard, a kind of territorial defense soldier 
modeled after the Prussian Heimwehr), was added after the end of Redif service. 
The lucky lot drawers, and the men who managed to evade regular service, would 
spend 12 years (in Redif service and after-service—the same obligation as held by 
regulars). In practice, though, most of the unit commanders applied the regular ser¬ 
vice period as six years of continuous service, paying no attention to the new Ihtiyat 
category. Similarly, the Miistafhiz category was stillborn. The Ottoman military did 
not have the means to accommodate such a category, nor was it demographically 
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feasible. So, during the mobilization for the Ottoman-Russian War of 1877-1878, 
for all intents and purposes, Miistahfiz units merged into the Redif system. 17 

The new regulation did not change the recruitment regions but doubled the num¬ 
ber of regiments each region had to provide. Theoretically, each recruitment region 
provided two Redif Mukaddem, two Redif Sani, and two Miistahfiz battalions in 
addition to its regular soldier quota. Defying all logic, the administration decided 
to assign discharged regular soldiers to entirely separate Redif battalions (Kism-i 
Ewel) instead of mixing them together with raw Redif soldiers. Indeed, the spirit 
of this decision clearly showed how little faith the administration had in its Redif sol¬ 
diers, who had no regular service experience. In short, the administration achieved its 
recruitment goals by applying the clauses of the 1869 Regulation as closely as 
possible, albeit, without consideration for quality. A grand total of 343,000 Redif 
soldiers were mobilized for the Ottoman-Russian War of 1877-1878, but the level 
of training and elan was so different between units that contemporary western 
observers had difficulty making general evaluations. 18 

Not surprisingly, there were no clauses in the new regulation about the conscrip¬ 
tion of non-Muslim citizens. Previously, the new imperial rescript of 1856 (Islahat 
Fermani) reinforced the rules of the Tanzimat Rescript regarding the equality of all 
citizens regardless of faith. This meant, theoretically, all citizens had the right and 
obligation to serve in the military but, in reality, neither did the administration force 
the issue, nor did the non-Muslims ask for it. Both sides agreed upon the continu¬ 
ation of a payment of poll-tax in exchange for military service, but under a new 
name. Moreover, with the disappearance of the Cossack Cavalry Regiment, Christian 
Albanian mercenaries, and Greek sailors from the ranks of the army and navy, by the 
1870s the Ottoman military consisted of only Muslim rank and file. The only excep¬ 
tion was the medical corps, which was traditionally a non-Muslim profession in the 
empire. 

The 1869 regulation was obviously a half-hearted attempt to create a larger mass 
army that could fight the archenemy Russia on two fronts. Unfortunately, between 
1869 and 1877, the Ottoman military was employed almost exclusively in counter¬ 
insurgency operations or other interior security duties. So, while the administration 
deliberately tried to train, equip, and organize an army to defend the empire against 
Russia, for most of this period a sizable percentage of the Ottoman military was 
deployed on low-level, but bloody, internal security duties. We can generically group 
the internal security problems into three categories: separatist nationalist rebellions, 
traditional banditry and tribal unrest, and outbreaks of social violence. The empire 
had the necessary power and traditions to deal with the two latter problems but 
not with the nationalist movements. 

The Christian peoples of the Balkans began to demand separate national states 
after the success of the Greek independence movement and were encouraged by 
increasing levels of Russian help and propaganda (especially after Pan-Slavism 
became the official ideology of the Russian state). The already autonomous provinces 
of Romania, Serbia, and Montenegro asked for more territory and full indepen¬ 
dence. Additionally, the island of Crete, the Bulgarians, Serbs in Bosnia, and 
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Herzegovina either asked for a separate homeland or unification with their brothers. 
Even though the administration understood the grave dangers that these independ¬ 
ence movements posed, it was unable to mobilize its civil departments and, know¬ 
ingly or unknowingly, left these problems to military commanders. But as the most 
efficient branch of the government, the Ottoman military was more capable and 
resourceful than the civil administration or the Foreign Service; this was probably 
the only real option for the empire. While the army might not have been able to stop 
a Russian onslaught, it was more than capable of suppressing rebellions and social 
unrest or fighting against banditry. However, the military did not have the means 
to solve completely the issues regarding captive populations, and its victories only 
achieved temporary peace and stability, not durable solutions. The conflicts dragged 
on, and the increasingly desperate measures of the Ottoman army increased the mis¬ 
ery of the empire’s Christian subjects, which provided excellent opportunities for 
Russia to intervene. 

The administration’s zeal to implement the new field army structure and the 
demands of counterinsurgency operations collided and, in the end, a dangerous 
tradition was created, namely, the Miifreze (literally independent detachment). 
Essentially, each Miifreze was a mission-oriented temporary grouping of available 
units around a certain commander, which in most cases was named after the com¬ 
mander. Sometimes, however, the mission itself became the name of the Miifreze, 
like the famous Firka-i Islahiyye (literally the division of forced reform) of 1865. 
It consisted of 15 infantry battalions, two cavalry regiments, several artillery bat¬ 
teries, and various Ba§ibozuk cavalry. The nucleus of this unit was established 
around seven veteran Albanian battalions of the Montenegrin Campaign of 
1863—1864. And its commanding general was none other than the victorious com¬ 
mander of the same campaign, Loffali Dervi§ Pasha. Dervi§ Pasha collected the 
other units on the way to his mission area, the province of Kozan (northeast 
Cilicia), and this temporary grouping fought there until it was disbanded one year 
later. Then, however, instead of returning to their mother units, most of the former 
battalions of the Firka-i Islahiyye became part of a new Miifreze assigned to suppress 
rebels in Lebanon. 1 ' 1 

The problem was that the constantly increasing counterinsurgency operations 
required more and more Miifrezes each year, and often the supposedly temporary 
organizations became permanent due to the chronic nature of most of the problems. 
Thus, many Ottoman army battalions spent more time under these temporary 
groupings than under their mother regiments and brigades. The administration’s 
preference for pulling battalions and creating temporary groupings instead of 
employing established regiments and brigades reinforced the paper-only character 
of units higher than battalions. This Miifreze tradition also destroyed the careers of 
officers who spent more time in Miifrezes than in their original assigned posts. 20 
For example, the famous commander of Plevne defense, Osman Nuri Pasha, spent 
more time conducting counterinsurgency operations than conventional warfare. 
After a brief service as staff officer during the Crimean War, he fought against rebels, 
bandits, or tribal warriors in nearly every corner of the empire from Lebanon to 
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Crete, and from Yemen to the various parts of the Balkans. 21 The same career pattern 
appears in the service records of most high-ranking Ottoman officers of this time. 

Moreover, the administration made use of its military for all kinds of law enforce¬ 
ment duties including tax collection. Except for some of the elite units, all regular 
units had to allocate a remarkable percentage of their time for these kinds of non¬ 
military tasks. The situation was far worse for some of the field armies like the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Armies, where their areas of responsibility were infested with 
banditry and tribal unrest. These kinds of law enforcement duties not only adversely 
affected the military qualities of the units involved, but also corrupted officers by 
providing lucrative opportunities for personal gain. 2 * 

Unfortunately for Abdiilaziz, his one-sided support for military education and his 
dislike of political opposition and intellectual movements created the nemesis that 
led to the downfall of the sultanate. Several intellectuals, who were sent into exile 
or had escaped from prosecution, gathered in Paris and other important European 
capitals and formed an opposition group. The new group, which called itself the Yeni 
Osmanlilar (literally “new Ottomans”) but was better known in Europe as Jeune 
Turcs or Young Turks, was totally different from the interest-based opposition of 
the past. They soon began to broadcast their support for constitutional governance 
and reforms. Although they, themselves, had no power, they managed to affect the 
rising elite, notably the Mektebli officers, with their new ideology, which was called 
Osmanhhk (Ottomanism). Ottomanism resembled Habsburg official ideology and 
was a kind of patriotism that asked for loyalty to the empire from all of its citizens 
in exchange for more political and economic freedom and equality. It was the natural 
response of Ottoman intellectuals to the increasing nationalist and separatist 
revolutionary movements of the Christian communities in the empire. And they 
naively believed that the proclamation of a constitution based on this idea would 
immediately stop the nationalist movements and integrate all groups regardless of 
faith and ethnicity. 23 

As these events transpired, Abdiilaziz began to feel suspicious of everything, 
including his beloved military. There was, in fact, some truth behind this, as most 
of the Mekteblis questioned his autocratic way of governing and his huge expendi¬ 
tures of money on projects of personal interest. Moreover, their long counterinsur¬ 
gency experiences showed them clearly the failure of the administration, and some 
were even infected with the political ideals of the rebels. By sacking several influential 
generals without any apparent reason, Abdiilaziz strengthened the opposition. After 
much discussion and several failures, the most famous Mektebli, Hiiseyin Avni 
Pasha, created a powerful conspiracy ring that included the Grand Vizier Mehmed 
Riiftii Pasha and famous civil reformer Mithat Pasha. He also convinced the charis¬ 
matic young superintendent of the Military Academy, Suleyman Husnu Pasha, to 
carry out a coup d’etat with cadets. Abdiilaziz fell victim to his own arrogance by dis¬ 
regarding early warnings and by failing to create a strong and loyal imperial guard. 
For several days in late May 1876, theology students (Sofia) rioted in front of the 
Grand Vizier’s offices (Bab-i Ali or better known as the Sublime Porte), and the 
crowds increased with every passing day. The cadet battalion and several other 
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military units then intervened and easily conquered the palace. The conspirators 
dethroned the sultan on May 30, 1876. After a brief reign by the mentally ill 
Murad V, Abdiilhamid II ascended the throne on August 31, 1876, by promising 
constitutional governances 4 

Abdiilhamid involuntarily proclaimed the constitution on December 23, just 
before the oncoming war, as he had promised the conspirators. But the wily sultan 
made use of several incidents, including the murder of chief conspirator Hiiseyin 
Avni Pasha, to play the conspirators against each other. He also sent the civil head 
of the coup d’etat, Mithat Pasha, into exile. Thus, in a relatively short time, he 
secured his position and replaced powerful figures with loyal ones, and the war soon 
provided him with a reason to dissolve the parliament. 25 


Mixed Results: The Ottoman-Russian War of 1877-1878 

The Ottoman government did not fully understand the level of isolation 
into which it had fallen during the previous decade, especially after the so-called 
“Bulgarian horrors” (a term widely used in Europe to describe the excesses of the 
counterinsurgency campaign waged there by the Ottomans). The heavy-handed tactics 
and techniques of the Ottoman army, coupled with exaggerated stories in western 
newspapers, worsened the already tarnished image of the empire. The friendship and 
solidarity of the Crimean War period was quickly forgotten, and any negative news 
about the Ottoman Empire and Turks fueled European public hostility, thereby 
increasing Ottoman isolation. The fate of the empire or so-called “Eastern Question” 
became a topic of everyday talk in parliaments and newspaper columns, thanks to 
efforts of several influential leaders, of which British politician and Prime Minister 
William Gladstone was the most famous. 26 

This bad publicity gave Russian diplomats additional reasons to ask for further 
rights and reforms for the Orthodox Christian communities of the empire. Unaware 
of the empire’s isolation and very confident of its military after much exaggerated vic¬ 
tories against Serbia and Montenegro in 1876, neither the new sultan nor any of his 
advisors were willing to grant more concessions to either their own Christians or to 
Russia. Moreover, they simply did not comprehend the drastic changes in the bal¬ 
ance of European politics caused by the rise of Prussia and the humiliation of the 
Habsburgs and France at the hands of Bismarck, which jeopardized the position of 
Russia. Rigid Ottoman diplomacy frustrated Britain and France, because both saw 
extended reforms as a solution and both were equally anxious not to destroy their 
respective relations with Russia. The new administration not only ignored last- 
minute chances for peace, but also further strengthened Russia’s position by paying 
no attention to Romanian requests for autonomy. Frustrated Romania would 
become a valuable ally of the Russians. War became inevitable and bad crisis manage¬ 
ment and publicity isolated the Ottoman Empire further. 27 

The new sultan’s eagerness to command and control every aspect of the war effort 
destroyed the already problematic Ottoman decision-making process and command 
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hierarchy. Abdiilhamid assigned Redif Pasha, who was an Alayli general with a dubi¬ 
ous career but well known for his loyalty to the throne, as the new Serasker (com¬ 
mander in chief of the army). He gathered nearly all the available high-ranking 
generals in Istanbul under an extended war council (Meclis-i Umur-u Harbiye) and 
authorized this council as the supreme military authority. But he ignored the fact that 
all the talented generals, who were fit for service, were already assigned to active field 
command positions and, in reality, only elderly veterans and unreliable generals were 
available in Istanbul. Moreover, he created a privy military advisory council (Heyet-i 
Miifavere-i Harbiye), whose members were chosen not according to military merit 
but according to palace connections and loyalty. 

Consequently, three offices, independent of each other, were tasked to lead the war 
effort without any clear job descriptions or understanding of their roles in the com¬ 
mand structure. Most of the members of these committees paid attention to their 
personal or group interests, and continuous infighting within and between offices 
adversely affected the decision-making process. To make things worse, none of 
these offices had the courage to withstand the wishes of Abdiilhamid. So, in reality, 
Abdiilhamid was the sole authority on everything. But, unfortunately, although he 
was wily he was not knowledgeable of fundamental military issues, let alone complex 
technical details. The problem was that he often and erratically chose the suggestion 
of one office without discussion or input from the other two offices. The ever-present 
intrigues of the palace were instrumental in the evolution of this erratic behavior. 
After a series of defeats suffered at the hands of the Russians, he lost his temper 
and began to sack and court-martial commanding generals. The threat of court- 
martial further disturbed the already timid commanders, most of whom owed their 
ranks to loyalty and absolute obedience. 29 

Abdiilhamid’s selection of high-ranking field commanders clearly showed his blurred 
understanding of the military. For example, he assigned one of the most talented (and 
the youngest) field marshals of the army, the 38-year-old Ahmed Muhtar Pasha, as the 
Serdar (literally commander in chief of a certain theater) of the Caucasus front. In con¬ 
trast, he chose a veteran of the Crimean War, the 70-year-old Abdiilkerim Nadir Pasha 
(the unlucky first commander of the Kars Army), as the Serdar of the Balkan front. 
This unintelligible mix of the old guard with young men was carried downward to all 
levels of the army. 30 In another example, Osman Nuri Pasha, another very young field 
marshal, was assigned as commander of the Vidin Army, but an elderly Alayli, E§ref 
Mehmed Pasha, received command of the nearby Rusfuk Corps. Later, the 
administration replaced E§ref Pasha (due to his incapacity) with none other than the 
oldest admiral of the navy, the 81-year-old Kayserili Ahmed Pasha! 

The Russian General Staff was more than ready to launch a new war against the 
Ottoman Empire as early as 1871. The series of Prussian victories against Denmark, 
Austria-Hungary, and France reinforced its position and increased its influence. Not 
surprisingly, the collapse of France against the Prussian war machine increased the 
activity of Russian staff planners to complete the perfect plan to destroy the Ottoman 
military. Following the trends of the time, the Russian plan was built on rapidly 
deploying cavalry-heavy mobile corps that would bypass fortified zones and reach 
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the Turkish Straits in six weeks. The rapidity of the campaign would forestall the pos¬ 
sible politico-military intervention of Britain and France. Rehearsals of the plan 
started one year before the start of the hostilities. To support these rehearsals with 
accurate maps and information, Russian spies, with the help of local Christian col¬ 
laborators, conducted reconnaissance and collected as much information as possible 
about terrain and Ottoman military installations. When the war games and intelli¬ 
gence clearly pointed out the insufficiency of units allocated for this plan, the general 
staff requested at least one more year for the purpose of reorganization. But political 
pressures, as well as traditional misgivings about the validity of the army’s staff plan¬ 
ning, took precedence and war was declared on April 24, 1877, one day after the 
inspection of combat units by Tsar Alexander II in Kishinev. 31 

Interestingly, Russian planners sought decisive action and results in the Balkans 
instead of what was, traditionally, the weakest part of the empire; eastern Anatolia. 
The previous three wars showed that the Ottomans would deploy their best troops 
in the Balkans and would make use of their integrated fortress network there more 
effectively than in the remote and isolated fortresses of the east. Indeed, the Ottoman 
war council’s decision to allocate 186,000 soldiers, excluding the units facing Serbia, 
Montenegro, and Greece, for the Balkans front and only 90,000 soldiers for the 
Caucasus front (a dispersion that curbed any chance of offensive action), proved 
the accuracy of the Russian intelligence estimates. But the proximity of the Straits 
and dreams of easy victory seduced the Russian decision-makers. 32 

The anarchic Ottoman high command could not agree upon a strategic plan and 
wasted valuable time until the very last moment. The experiences of the Crimean 
War clearly demonstrated the importance the northern bank of the Danube, where 
Omer Pasha had famously fought the successful defense of the Ottoman Balkans. This 
was recognized publicly, as was the Russian intention to bypass the well-known quadri¬ 
lateral fortresses (Kale-i Erbaa; Varna, Silistire, Ruspuk, and Vidin), and these were 
topics in contemporary European newspapers. Nevertheless, Abdiilhamid and his advi¬ 
sors decided to follow the century’s old defensive custom in which the main part of the 
army was distributed between the four fortresses, which established the first line of 
defense south of the Danube River. 33 A strong combat group, which was supposed to 
be mobile, was positioned in §umnu, and a second final defensive line, with a 
reinforced elite division, was kept for the security of Istanbul. At the very last moment 
a corps-sized formation, the so-called Balkan Corps, was created to secure the 
Balkan passes and also cover a wide region between Sofia and Islimiye, in effect an 
intermediate line between the quadrilateral and Istanbul. The commander in chief of 
the Balkan front, Abdiilkerim Nadir Pasha, planned to remain near §umnu, and in 
the days before rapid communications thereby lost contact with most of the first- and 
second-line units. 3 " 1 All in all, the strategic importance of the northern bank, the 
defensive advantages of the Danube River, and the presence there of an important 
Ottoman river flotilla with ironclad monitors and gunboats were ignored. 35 The 
Ottoman strategic deployment and archaic defensive system thus presented Russian 
planners with excellent opportunities for success and created an ideal recipe for 
Ottomon disaster. 
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Russian forward units easily crossed the Danube in the delta region on June 22, 
1877, and the weakly defended small fortifications of Kalas, Ibrail, and Ishakfi fell 
without a fight. The Ottoman screening force did not even try to establish contact 
or to apply skirmishing tactics but retreated, keeping a safe distance all the time. 
The main Russian army crossed the river in the vicinity of Rusfuk on June 27, an 
operation that the garrison watched helplessly. The Russians achieved similar easy 
victories all across the Danube front. Russian units crossed the river away from the 
guns of the fortresses and captured weakly defended towns, spreading fear through¬ 
out the area. For nearly one week, except for minor battalion or at most regimental 
counterattacks, Russian units were left alone to do whatever they wanted. Confusion 
and delay were the norms in the Ottoman headquarters at all levels. Abdiilkerim 
Nadir Pasha, ever timid, reluctantly sent half of the units in §umnu against the main 
Russian army around Rusquk on July 3 but, before his units came into position to 
launch a counterattack, he recalled them on July ll. 36 

The Russians began to recruit local Bulgarians into irregular volunteer formations 
in the occupied regions, but in fact the first Bulgarian volunteer unit was raised well 
before the start of the hostilities, and it provoked the Bulgarians to rebel in the 
Ottoman-controlled regions. Bulgarian gangs created havoc behind the frontlines 
by attacking lightly defended logistics convoys, small units, and, most importantly, 
the Muslim civilian population. The success of the Bulgarian gangs was made pos¬ 
sible by a fatal decision of the war council, which transformed local gendarmerie into 
combat units and sent them to the front, instead of reinforcing them and maintain¬ 
ing them in place. This decision left the local Muslim civilian population defenseless. 
The field commanders had limited means to protect Muslim civilians and under 
urgent orders coming from Istanbul they had to send all combat units to the front¬ 
line. The deliberate attacks against the undefended Muslim population frightened 
and uprooted the people. Thousands of civilians began to flee towards the south, cre¬ 
ating further difficulties for the Ottoman units and logistics convoys marching north. 
To make things worse, local Redif soldiers began to desert their units in order to pro¬ 
tect their families. For example, the Tirnova Miistahfiz Battalion collapsed and 
became combat ineffective when most of its reserve soldiers deserted. 3 

After an easy advance, experiencing light casualties, receiving enthusiastic support 
from the Bulgarians, and the apparent passivity of the Ottoman main forces in 
§umnu and Vidin, the Russian command decided to change its original plan. The 
Main Group, composed of the XII and XIII Corps, was allocated to blockade Rus^uk 
and to check the §umnu Army. The Western Group, IX Corps, was tasked to capture 
the Nigbolu (Nicopolis) fortress and the city of Plevne, respectively, while the 
Southern Group was ordered to reach the Balkan passes as soon as possible. Nigbolu, 
the famous site of the battle of 1396, was an archaic fortress with a brigade-sized gar¬ 
rison. On June 23, after the Russians bypassed the fortress, leaving only a screening 
force to observe it, the commanding general, Hasan Hayri Pasha, sent repeated 
requests for reinforcements or permission to abandon it completely. But his requests 
and pleas fell on deaf ears. The Russian siege train reached Nigbolu on July 13, and 
the main assault was launched two days later. The garrison initially showed great 
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resistance and courage against the massive frontal assault of a reinforced corps well 
supported by destructive artillery fire, but before nightfall all of the outer redoubts 
were turned into dust. Hasan Pasha lost heart and did not dare to attempt a break¬ 
through operation; however, a bold and independent-minded battalion commander 
succeeded in breaking out against orders with one and a half battalions. The fortress 
with its garrison of 7,000 capitulated the next morning. 38 

The speed of the Russian advance caught the Balkan Corps off-guard. Its units, 
which were supposed to be guarding the Balkan passes, were not yet in their assigned 
positions, leaving only weak forward elements in place. So, while the high command 
in Istanbul and Abdiilkerim Nadir Pasha were trying to come up with a workable sol¬ 
ution to stop the Russian advance, the Russian Southern Group, under the able com¬ 
mand of General Gurko, easily captured the weakly defended and seemingly 
unimportant Hainbogazt defile on July 14. This allowed the group to advance 
immediately through the mountains towards the main pass at §ipka (coming unex¬ 
pectedly from the south). On the way, Gurko repulsed two uncoordinated and timid 
Ottoman counterattacks. Unfortunately, the §ipka Pass defensive system was built 
against a northern assault, not against an assault coming from its rear. Thereupon a 
hopeless defense was crushed in a single day, and §ipka Pass fell on July 19, opening 
the door to the Straits. 34 

Except for the defenders of §ipka, the Ottoman army failed to provide serious 
resistance and, most of the time, its main units remained in their fortifications. 
Its available mobile units likewise displayed limited capabilities other than harassing 
the rapidly advancing Russian columns. But, interestingly, the immensity of success 
created huge problems for the Russian command and control system, and their logis¬ 
tics broke down under the strain. The Russian commander in chief of the Balkan 
front, Grand Duke Nicholas, decided to stop further advances to the south 
and, instead, concentrated his forces to capture Rusfuk and Plevne, in order to secure 
the Russian rear. The grand duke’s check effectively ended any chance of reaching 
the Ottoman city of Edirne in six weeks, which was the key objective in the 
Russian plan. 40 

After much discussion, Abdiilhamid sent Serasker Redif Pasha and veteran Namik 
Pasha to help Abdiilkerim Nadir Pasha in reorganizing the defenses and stopping the 
Russian advance. As could be expected, neither the old and ignorant Redif Pasha nor 
the ailing and deeply mystic Namik Pasha provided any ideas, only creating confu¬ 
sion for the field command and Istanbul. 41 Abdiilhamid then had to approve a series 
of measures that he had refused to approve before the start of the hostilities. The 
Vidin Army was ordered to move east and attack the Russian flank. Ongoing combat 
operations against Montenegro were suspended, and two divisions, under the com¬ 
mand of Suleyman Husnu Pasha, were ordered to redeploy in order to fill the gaps 
in the Balkan passes. Units allocated for interior security duties were also ordered 
to reinforce the Balkan front. For the first time in decades, the conscription of the 
eligible male population of Istanbul was also brought into force. But, unfortunately, 
except for the redeployment of the Vidin Army and the divisions from the Monte¬ 
negrin front, the other measures were not practical in terms of time. Even Suleyman 
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Pasha’s divisions spent 20 days reaching the combat theater because of poor transpor¬ 
tation and a lack of coal for steamships. 4- 

The series of Russian successes came to an abrupt end in the city of Plevne. Sur¬ 
prisingly, the Russian vanguard captured undefended Plevne on June 8 but, blinded 
by easy victories, ignored its strategic importance and evacuated it. Abdiilkerim 
Nadir Pasha suddenly realized the importance of this little city and hurriedly ordered 
a reinforced Ottoman infantry regiment to occupy Plevne immediately after the 
Russian evacuation. The commander of the Vidin Army, Osman Nuri Pasha, filled 
the vacuum by deploying most of his troops to a critical road junction, after march¬ 
ing to Plevne on June 18. Osman Pasha had a very strong and relatively well-trained 
army. He had waited impatiently for action in his isolated fortress for nearly one 
month, and his repeated urgings for action and his plans to attack the Russians in 
several alternative places had fallen on deaf ears. Finally, Abdiilkerim Nadir Pasha 
and the high command had remembered this important asset and given him 
an open-ended order to counterattack the Russian flank. The order might have been 
an ideal excuse for inactivity for a typically selfish Ottoman general, but Osman 
Pasha was an aggressive professional and the ideal man for the job. 43 He was a gradu¬ 
ate of the academy class of 1853 and was rapidly promoted because of his courage, 
valor, and merit. Even though he was a very conservative officer and deeply suspi¬ 
cious of European military advisors, he dedicated his life to learning and teaching 
modern European military ideas. Throughout his life and career, he remained a 
strange blend of conservatism and reformism, patriotic yet devoutly Muslim. 44 

Osman Pasha had to face the Russian vanguard immediately after his arrival, and 
the first main assault came two days later—before he had time to organize the 
defense. Luckily the Russians launched their assault carelessly without even the most 
basic preparations on July 20. The tired soldiers of the long, forced march, in their 
makeshift trenches, beat back waves of Russian attackers. Well-placed ambushes 
and continuous counterattacks took a toll, and the Russians suffered about 2,500 
casualties. 45 The Ottoman victory not only surprised the Russian high command, 
but also attracted its full attention at the expense of other operational problems. Sev¬ 
eral brigade-sized units were diverted to Plevne, and another assault was launched on 
July 30. This time the attackers were more numerous and better organized, but the 
Russians were still excessively confident of their ability to shatter the Ottoman 
defenders. Unknown to the Russians, Osman Pasha had already improved the forti¬ 
fications with the help of civilians, and reinforcements had poured into Plevne after 
the surprise victory reestablished communications with Sofia. So, the Russian’s 
repeated assaults perished before the upgraded defense system. For the first time, 
the Ottoman military had an opportunity to make use of its new arsenal effectively— 
Peabody-Martini rifles and Krupp guns. The Russians paid a heavy price for under¬ 
estimating the defenders of Plevne. Over one-third of the Russian soldiers were 
either wounded or killed, 7,000 casualties out of a combat strength of 20,000. 
An unorganized retreat by the attackers turned into a rout in a short time, but 
Osman Pasha was unable to pursue them due to a lack of cavalry (which turned 
out to be the main weakness of the Ottoman military in every action of the war). 46 
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Interestingly, Osman Pasha used Plevne as a testing ground for the application of 
his ideas. Actually, his ideas were not novel. Earthen redoubts with wide ramparts, 
trenches, zigzag approaches, foxholes, and use of artillery, infantry, and cavalry 
together were not new concepts. The novelty was the massive use of defensive works 
based on the technical capabilities of modern weapons. Most probably, Osman Pasha 
was the first tactician to formulate and apply what would become the principles of 
modern trench warfare, four decades before World War I. Repeated Russian attacks, 
and long intervals between them, gave Osman Pasha golden opportunities to correct 
mistakes and further improve the integrity of the defense. The active defensive mea¬ 
sures of Osman Pasha proved that, if properly led, the Ottoman infantry had offen¬ 
sive capacity in addition to its world-famous defensive capacity. Even though the 
foolhardy Russian assaults provided excellent opportunities for counterattacks, 
Osman’s infantry battalions instead excelled in crushing the flanks of the enemy’s 
assault columns and pushing them towards enfilading fire. His emphasis on active 
countermeasures and his methods of combat leadership, asking all officers to be in 
the firing line, gave a strong boost to his soldiers, albeit with a heavy cost of officer 
casualties. 47 

In the meantime, Abdiilhamid sacked and court-martialed both the Serasker Redif 
Pasha and the commander of the Balkan front, Abdiilkerim Nadir Pasha. 48 
He assigned the young and talented Mehmed Ali Pasha (Karl Detroit) as the new 
Serdar of the Balkan front on July 21. Detroit was originally a German (descended 
from a French Huguenot family), who converted and enlisted in the Ottoman mili¬ 
tary at a young age and graduated from the Military Academy. He made effective use 
of his language ability and became one of the most sought-after staff officers in the 
army. His solid military background and his well-placed connections within 
the administration were instrumental in this assignment. 49 

Unfortunately for the Ottoman side, Mehmed Ali Pasha was promoted to field 
marshal rank and was unable to enforce his authority on his subordinates, who were 
more senior than him in terms of rank and service. To make things worse, Abdiilhamid 
continued the age-old Ottoman practice of playing one commander against another 
in order to make them more loyal, which further weakened Mehmed Ali Pasha’s 
position. The trusted aide of Abdiilkerim Nadir Pasha, Ahmed Eyiip Pasha, was left 
as a corps commander, and Mehmed Ali Pasha’s archenemy Siileyman Husnu Pasha, 
the hero of the Montenegrin Campaign, was assigned as the new Balkan Corps com¬ 
mander. 80 Siileyman Pasha was well trained, from the Military Academy class of 
1860, and a very successful officer. He was also well versed in military science and 
served as a lecturer, dean of academics, and superintendent of the Military Academy. 
Due to his superior academic background and newly earned fame against the 
Montenegrins, 51 he was deeply resentful of being under the command of Mehmed 
Ali Pasha and did his best to undermine his authority (most probably being a pioneer 
Turkish nationalist, he also hated to be under a renegade). Not surprisingly, Abdiil- 
hamid kept Suleyman Pasha’s archenemy Rauf Pasha as his immediate subordinate 
to control this ambitious general. In short, neither Mehmed Ali Pasha nor Suleyman 
Pasha was willing to work with the other at this critical junction in time. This caused 
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the front to be divided ineffectively into three independent groupings facing three 
Russian concentrations: Osman Pasha in Plevne, Suleyman Pasha facing §ipka Pass, 
and Mehmed Ali Pasha facing the Lorn River. None of these commanders paid atten¬ 
tion to the others and prioritized only their own interests, making coordination 
impossible. Abdiilhamid exacerbated this dangerous situation by communicating 
with these three field army commanders directly and treating them as if they were 
equal. 52 

Mehmed Ali Pasha took over command of the Balkan front on July 21. He had the 
full support of the public and the sultan. But he failed to show inspired combat lead¬ 
ership by not establishing centralized command and control or aggressively attacking 
the Russians from all possible directions. Instead, he simply repeated the same mis¬ 
takes of his predecessor, Abdiilkerim Nadir Pasha. First of all, Mehmed Ali did not 
dare oppose Abdiilhamid’s habit of communicating directly with his subordinates, 
Osman Pasha and Suleyman Pasha, which served to undermine badly his authority. 
Similarly, instead of reacting to the requirements of the whole front, he paid atten¬ 
tion only to his immediate vicinity. He then spent more than one month reorganiz¬ 
ing the §umnu Army into two mobile corps, thereby giving the Russians a free hand 
to concentrate against Plevne. He disregarded urgent calls of help from Osman Pasha 
as well as the sultan’s orders to attack as soon as possible. Oddly, he paid more atten¬ 
tion to the news coming from Europe than to the intelligence reports coming from 
his units, because, unlike Osman Pasha, he did not know enough about his immedi¬ 
ate subordinates and his units. And, just as important, his subordinates and units 
were equally unacquainted with him. He had one of the empire’s most courageous 
and trustworthy generals, Ahmed Eytip Pasha, under his command, but he was 
unable to make use of him or any others for that matter. He was unable to see the 
larger strategic and operational picture, thereby forfeiting the urgency of offensive 
action against the Russian left flank. He wavered and invented a series of excuses 
for inaction. He deceived the high command, and most probably himself also, by 
launching limited attacks against weak Russian positions around the Lorn River for 
a period of time and, at last, was relieved of command on October 2 (just before 
the initiation of a long-awaited major assault). 53 

Suleyman Pasha reached the Balkan ridges with his two veteran divisions of the 
Montenegrin Campaign on July 23 after a 20-day journey, slowed mainly by a short¬ 
age of coal. He spent another 20 days reorganizing his units and then beat back the 
Russian forward elements to the high ridgeline. He wasted an excellent opportunity 
at Eski Zagra because of discord with Rauf Pasha. His slow and overt preparations 
not only gave the Russians time to consolidate their gains and dig into a defense, 
but also allowed them to predict his avenue of approach, which was none other than 
via §ipka Pass. 

Suleyman Pasha launched his long-awaited assault on August 21, two days after 
conducting a reconnaissance. His elite and battle-hardened divisions launched 
repeated attacks through rugged mountainous terrain under terrible Russian artillery 
fire for four days and nights. It was an impossible mission under the conditions. Poor 
coordination at the brigade level and lack of effective fire support were instrumental 
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in the waste of tactical opportunities. The Balkan Corps lost one-fourth of its combat 
strength, 1,700 dead and 5,000 wounded. Suleyman Pasha refused to accept the 
futility of a continuation of assaults against §ipka. His immense self-esteem and 
hatred of Mehmed Ali Pasha blinded him, and he refused to join forces with 
Mehmed Ali Pasha in order to make use of the opportunities created by the defenders 
of Plevne, who had attracted an important percentage of the Russian army. The 
Balkan Corps remained stuck in front of $ipka until the assignment of Suleyman 
Pasha as the new Serdar of the Balkan front on September 26. 54 

Osman Pasha’s army continued to achieve fame through its heroic defense against 
all odds. This created such a drain on the Russian military that Tsar Alexander II 
tried every method possible, including threats, to convince the Romanians to take 
part actively in the war by providing a corps for the forthcoming assault on Plevne. 
For more than a month, Russian and Romanian reinforcements and additional siege 
trains arrived. The planners carefully calculated all factors, and engineers dug out 
approaches to protect the assault formations. Four army corps assembled around 
the circumference of the fortifications. In spite of meticulous preparations, all the 
Russian plans depended on the frontal attacks of massed waves of infantry. The ill- 
fated joint Russian-Romanian assault started on September 7, with a huge artillery 
preparation fire that inflicted damage on the outer earthen works but left the main 
redoubts intact. Some attacking units achieved tactical surprise, but generally the 
defenders waited patiently until the tightly packed enemy infantry columns were well 
inside their fields of fire. Hundreds of enemy infantry perished without having a 
chance to fire back. For the next four days, the Russian generals stubbornly forced 
their infantry to continue frontal assaults. The third battle of Plevne demonstrated 
clearly the futility of, and the dreadful effects from, frontal attacks against the combi¬ 
nation of modern defensive engineering and firepower; there were 15,000 casualties 
out of 96,000 attackers, whereas the defenders suffered only 3,000 casualties. 55 

Their units were so disorganized and panic-stricken that, for several days, the 
Russian generals paid limited attention to the Ottoman defenders, trying their best 
to reorganize units, of which some had already withdrawn miles away. Unfortunately 
for the Ottomans, Osman Pasha once again could not make use of the excellent 
opportunity to pursue and annihilate at least some of the demoralized enemy units. 
Similarly, the nearby Ottoman units under competing commanders watched these 
developments from a safe distance without active intervention. Grand Duke Nicholas 
reluctantly accepted the suggestion of abandoning an offensive strategy, instead 
enforcing an effective blockade around Plevne and starving its defenders into capitu¬ 
lation. The successive defeats damaged Russian pride so much that the high command 
paid little attention to its original aim of bypassing strongly defended places to reach 
Edirne as quickly as possible. 

At the same time, the Ottoman high command was trying to come up with a bet¬ 
ter front commander now that the Russians were providing the Ottomons with 
excellent opportunities and, more importantly, was taking time to reconfigure the 
command structure. As a result, the government’s newest hope, Suleyman Pasha, 
handed over his old post to his archenemy Rauf Pasha and arrived at §umnu to take 
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over his new post from another archenemy, Mehmed Ali Pasha. But, surprisingly, he 
had to wait until November 10 for the official proclamation of his assignment. It was 
a deliberate delay. Abdiilhamid never forgot the role of Suleyman Pasha in the 
dethronement of Sultan Abdiilaziz, and he and many influential figures would have 
been more than happy to see the failure of Suleyman Pasha. Valuable time was thus 
wasted for these Byzantine intrigues, during which time the Russians, taking advan¬ 
tage of Ottoman inactivity, effectively sealed off Plevne on September 24. Suleyman 
Pasha understood the importance of relieving Plevne and destroying the main 
Russian army. But he also knew in his heart that only a well-coordinated concentric 
attack by the $umnu army, the Balkan Corps, and the newly created Orhaniye 
Regional Command could achieve this objective. However, his two archenemies 
were the commanders of these two important forces, Rauf Pasha and Mehmed Ali 
Pasha, who had somehow been forgiven and had been assigned as the Orhaniye com¬ 
mander. He had no control over these forces, and Abdiilhamid ignored the urgent 
requests coming from him. Out of frustration, Suleyman Pasha launched several lim¬ 
ited attacks in the direction of Plevne. Some of them, like the battle of Elena on 
December 4, actually achieved their planned objectives, but such local successes 
failed to relieve Plevne because of a lack of support (which was compounded by a 
lack of knowledge about enemy vulnerabilities). 56 

Osman Pasha was hard-pressed after the enemy cut the last open road out of 
Plevne. The Russian strategy of starving the garrison of Plevne began to take effect 
in November. The winter and lack of provisions began to take its toll on the 
combat-tired soldiers, who had lost all hope of salvation. Osman Pasha had no other 
choice than to try to break through the siege ring. It was a hopeless operation. The 
Russians were fully aware of it, and with the arrival of imperial guards, their numbers 
swelled to exceed 200,000 men. Osman Pasha launched the operation on the night 
of December 9. He achieved surprise, and his attacking units, with a combat strength 
of 30,000, crushed the first siege ring. But, the timely arrival of Russian reserves 
enabled the Russian commanders to encircle most of the troops attempting the 
breakout. Osman Pasha surrendered in the morning with little more than 40,000 
soldiers (including noncombatants). 

The fall of Plevne released the Russian army. There were two alternatives for future 
operations; one was to press on Rusfuk while waiting for the end of winter season 
and delay the southern move until spring, while the other was to bypass immediately 
Ottoman concentrations via the Orhaniye-Sofia axis and capture Edirne. After 
much discussion, the second alternative of launching a winter offensive was chosen. 
The Ottoman high command and field commanders were in disarray. The few avail¬ 
able Ottoman units could neither build a defense line between Sofia and the Balkan 
ridge nor retreat back to Merif River to protect Edirne and Istanbul. The entrance of 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece into the war on behalf of the Russians increased the 
Ottoman’s insurmountable problems. Russian assault columns easily captured Sofia 
on January 3. The Balkan Corps was encircled and surrendered on February 8. The 
Ottoman army, on its own ground, launched desperate but uncoordinated attacks 
and was beaten back. Some units managed to retreat to the safety of the Black Sea coast. 
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Suleyman Pasha tried his best to conduct a fighting retreat with nearly seven brigades, 
but he managed only to delay the Russian onslaught for a few days. Most of his units 
were encircled or disintegrated at some stage of the withdrawal. Then he decided to 
regroup within the safety of the Rodop Mountains, which turned out to be a fatal deci¬ 
sion, because it decreased the number of possible forces available for the defense of 
Edirne. One Russian column managed to bypass the retreating Ottoman force and 
captured Edirne on January 20, even as the Ottoman peace delegation was trying to 
come to terms with their Russian counterparts. Even the armistice of January 31 did 
not stop the Russian advance, and the vanguard reached Ye§ilkoy (San Stefano) on 
February 6. This effectively ended any hope of defending the capital, as Yejilkoy lay 
inside the famous defensive position of (Jatalca and was, in fact, a suburb of Istanbul. 58 

In other theaters, the flow of combat actions followed a completely different pat¬ 
tern than on the Balkan front. In the Caucasus, hostilities started immediately after 
the declaration of war. The Russians, under the command of General Loris Melikov, 
crossed the border from two directions. The Ottoman commander in chief Ahmed 
Muhtar Pasha retreated to Kars without a fight and established his position on the 
dominant ground of the Soganli block. Due to his limited combat strength, he had 
no other choice but to canalize the Russians toward a relatively better prepared 
defensive line. The primary group under Melikov himself attacked and captured 
the Ardahan fortress in four days (May 16-20) with few casualties, thanks to the 
cowardice of the commanding general and the timidity of the garrison. This easy vic¬ 
tory shook the already weak faith of the Ottoman soldiers. Fortunately, Ahmed 
Muhtar Pasha took effective actions to increase their confidence. 59 

The secondary assault group targeting Batum struck into trackless forests under 
constant attack by irregulars. The commander of the Batum fortress, Hiiseyin Pasha, 
had effectively mobilized the warlike populations of Acars (or Acaras) and Lazs by 
providing them with brand new weapons and by promoting their hatred of the 
Russians. Instead of employing more than 6,000 irregulars with his regular troops, 
which was a common mistake most Ottoman generals made, he ordered them to con¬ 
duct guerrilla warfare. He deployed them all around the two small roads leading to 
Batum and laid a series of ambushes. The Russian units moving on these roads then 
suffered heavy casualties while trying to improve the roads, build bridges, and move 
supplies. The elusive bands of irregulars so weakened the Russian assault columns that 
they could not penetrate into the Ottoman forward defense positions. The Russians 
renewed their assault toward Batum on June 23. In the meantime, the Ottoman Batum 
Army already received reinforcements and one of the best generals of the entire 
Ottoman military, Loffali Dervi§ Pasha, took command. Dervi§ Pasha was a unique 
officer who came up from the ranks, but his extensive combat experience qualified 
him to command large units better than most of his contemporary Mekteblis. 
He took advantage of the tactical initiative he had received from his predecessor and 
improved it further. The Russians were not only beaten back, but to their horror, saw 
well-coordinated actions by both Ottoman regulars and irregulars in their rear areas. 
Even though a subsequent Ottoman counterattack failed to achieve any result, the 
Russians hurriedly retreated back, suspending operations against Batum. 60 
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At the same time, uncoordinated and limited Ottoman naval bombardments 
and amphibious operations against the Russian Caucasian coast caused panic 
within the local population and frightened the Russian commander in chief, 
Grand Duke Mikhail. He immediately sent reinforcements to the coastline, 
thereby crippling the main effort—the offensive of General Melikov. The evacu¬ 
ation of the Suhumkale (Sukhumi) region after an ineffective naval bombardment 
on May 14 clearly showed the potential of well-coordinated diversionary attacks 
on the Russian coasts. But unfortunately, the Ottoman high command failed to 
use its naval superiority or to employ the thousands of recently emigrated Circas¬ 
sians (who had fled from Russian oppression) effectively. Only 1,000 Abkhazian 
emigres landed at Gudauta on May 12 and 1,500 Circassian emigres at Adler on 
May 23. Even these small numbers of emigres, having no support from regular 
units, created havoc, and disaffected local groups immediately joined them. 
Ottoman regular troops, four Redif battalions, and one artillery battery landed at 
Ochamchira three weeks after the initiation of this operation. The panic-stricken 
Russian Caucasus command allocated more troops, and by July 20 the number of 
men assigned to the cleansing operation exceeded 17,000 men. The Russian troops 
had to spend nearly two months, and hundreds of casualties, in order to suppress 
the Abkhazian rebellion and beat back the Ottoman battalions. In short, these diver¬ 
sionary attacks, with very little commitment, achieved remarkable results by pulling 
much-needed reserves away from the main theater of operations. Had they been 
planned and launched with more troops and better local coordination, the diversion¬ 
ary attacks had the potential to change the outcome of the entire Caucasus 
61 

campaign. 

In the meantime, Ahmed Muhtar Pasha stopped the Russian advance in front of 
the Soganli block on June 25, thanks to his strategic foresight and the timidity of 
his adversary. This success turned the tide. Melikov had to order a general retreat 
in which the victorious Russian column in the Ele§kirt valley participated as well. 
Thousands of Ottoman Armenians, who were afraid of retributions for their active 
collaboration with the enemy, followed the retreating Russians. Again, none of the 
Ottoman field commanders could pursue the retreating enemy, a common problem 
for the entire military throughout the campaign. 6 " 

Ahmed Muhtar Pasha was the ideal large unit commander that the Ottoman mili¬ 
tary had longed for, but without an effective staff (his staff numbered only a bit more 
than 10) and lacking a single command and control hierarchy, he encountered diffi¬ 
culty translating his ideas into action. His immediate subordinates were often able to 
evade his orders by making use of their influential friends in Istanbul. Consequently, 
each group or division commander saw his unit as his personal fiefdom and paid 
attention only to his immediate area of operations. Not surprisingly, severe punish¬ 
ments for defeats and ever-present intrigues within the field army and in Istanbul 
reinforced the tendency to be passive and defensive, discouraging any risky undertak¬ 
ing or offensive operations. And in several cases, Ahmed Muhtar Pasha could not 
sack apparently incapable commanding generals due to the unavailability of any 
talented generals to replace them. 63 
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Ahmed Muhtar Pasha was constrained by other factors also: the absence of Mektebli 
generals (the high command assigned most of them to the Balkan front), constant 
interventions by Istanbul, and the need to maintain the internal regional balance of 
power. Actually, the high command used the Caucasus front for dumping useless or 
problematic general officers. At least six generals assigned there, four of them lieutenant 
generals, were in this category. The last constraint generated the granting of general 
officer rank to some of the most influential tribal leaders, who played the role of media¬ 
tor between state and tribes to recruit or actually hire tribal warriors, ismail Hakki 
Pasha was one of the most notorious of them. He was illiterate, selfish, corrupt, and 
lazy but, thanks to his tribal position, Ahmed Muhtar Pasha had no power over him. 
Out of necessity, the execution of a brilliant plan to conduct a diversionary attack on 
Russian positions around Mount Agn (Ararat) was given to none other than Ismail 
Hakki Pasha. He initially achieved complete surprise by making use of his tribal allies’ 
intimate knowledge of the terrain. However, he refrained from achieving decisive 
results over a weak enemy. Instead, he waited leisurely on dominant ground, forfeiting 
all initiative to the Russians. He even refused to send any reinforcements to the main 
front, violating the urgent orders of Ahmed Muhtar Pasha immediately prior to the 
Russian attack on Yahniler and Alagoz. As a result, ismail Hakki Pasha’s passivity for¬ 
feited an excellent opportunity that might have affected the fate of the campaign, and 
valuable units remained dug in on the highlands of Agri. 6 * 1 

Against all odds, Ahmed Muhtar Pasha managed to organize a new defense line in 
the Alacadag block by doing most of the work himself, even emplacing artillery 
pieces one by one. Despite the poor leadership of Ismail Hakki Pasha, his diversion¬ 
ary attack on Agri did achieve some diversion of Russian reserves from the main 
front. He was hard-pressed and received no reinforcements. To make things worse, 
the tribal levies began to desert the army because of hardships and the oncoming 
winter. Under these adverse conditions, Ahmed Muhtar Pasha decided to act 
immediately instead of waiting for the Russians to attack. He launched daring, but 
limited, harassment attacks and lured the Russians against the strongest part of his 
defense line. He defeated the Russians in two battles—Kiziltepe on August 25 and 
Yahniler on October 2—albeit not decisively. Unfortunately for his army, his exces¬ 
sive self-reliance, his increasing tendency to ignore his subordinates, and his obvious 
reluctance to retreat to the safer defense position of Soganli created the conditions for 
a humiliating defeat on October 15 at Alacadag. There, after Russian encircling 
maneuvers, he lost nearly half of his regular units, including 8,000 prisoners, and 
then nearly all of his irregulars during a disastrous retreat. 65 

The final phase of the campaign on the Caucasus front was marked by obstinate 
defense against superior Russian forces. The defeat not only shattered the morale of 
the Ottoman army and the nation, but also that of the northern Caucasus nations. 
Their rebellions came to a sudden end, thereby releasing more Russian units to be 
deployed against the Ottomans. Luckily, the impatient Abdiilhamid did not sack 
Ahmed Muhtar Pasha, and the professional Ahmed Muhtar Pasha showed the 
wisdom of this decision in a short time. He decided to face the Russians in front of 
the Erzurum fortress, which was the key to the defense of all Anatolia. Thanks to 
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the efforts of two able commanders, Hasan Pasha and Crimean War veteran Feyzi 
(Collman) Pasha, the fortification of the city was already well improved. However, 
his first confrontation with the Russians at the forward defense line in Deveboynu 
on November 4 was very disappointing. He was unable to control his forces in three 
defensive positions, and his ill-fated decision to launch a massive infantry counterat¬ 
tack gave Russian cavalrymen in covered positions excellent targets. The defenders 
withdrew to the city in panic, losing many cannons and their baggage trains. 66 

Ahmed Muhtar Pasha refused to surrender the city. His meager force was demor¬ 
alized, and he had limited fire power to withstand the might of the Russian army. 
The Russians launched a daring night attack on November 8. The attackers gained 
some ground and, in fact, captured an important redoubt but, well-timed and 
well-led counterattacks of regulars reinforced with civilian volunteers (including 
women) beat back the enemy and recaptured the lost ground. The spirit of the 
defenders and the approach of winter discouraged the Russians, who did not renew 
their attacks or blockade the city. In complete contrast, the Ottoman garrison of 
Kars, with better guns and a more modern fortress network, did not show the same 
spirit and zeal against a Russian night attack on November 17. The legendary fortress 
of the Crimean War fell the next day, and 17,000 prisoners were taken, which was a 
serious blow for the Ottoman Army of the Caucasus. 67 

The fall of Kars and the series of victories in the Balkans gave impetus to the Russian 
command to continue military operations against the two remaining Caucasian 
fortresses, Erzurum and Batum. The imminence of an armistice also played an impor¬ 
tant role in this decision. Ahmed Muhtar Pasha made a difficult decision to take the 
very best of the Erzurum garrison troops and withdrew them to Bayburt because of 
the outbreak of an epidemic that ravaged the population. The Russians completely 
sealed the city after January 5, 1878, but the harsh winter and outbreak of epidemics 
eliminated any chances of storming the city. Finally, they managed to occupy the city 
on February 8, after the signing of the armistice. 

The continuation of operations against Batum turned out to be more damaging to 
the Russians than to Erzurum. Once again, Russian planners and commanders on 
the ground ignored the difficult terrain, winter conditions, and, more importantly, 
local guerrilla bands. They had a numerical advantage and a new assault formation 
coming from the south, near Ardahan, thereby giving them a pincer movement 
opportunity. The plan fell to pieces immediately after the start of its implementation. 
The Ardahan group spent one and a half months, only to reach Batum with little 
combat strength. The Russian commander, under heavy political pressure, then 
ordered a frontal assault on January 30. Dervi§ Pasha placed his regulars and artillery 
into excellent defensive positions, a small Ottoman fleet was ready to provide fire 
support, and guerrillas infested most of the combat area. He waited patiently for 
the attackers to cross a difficult stream, and the Russians were trapped in a firestorm 
from which there was no way out. The following combat action was, in reality, a 
slaughter. All the Russian frontline units were decimated, and thanks to guerrilla 
sharpshooters, most of their officers were killed, leaving units leaderless. Only a 
timely retreat order saved the rest of the Russian units. 69 
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The Ottoman-Russian War of 1877-1878 was, without doubt, one of the most 
important wars of the nineteenth century. In terms of the extent of the combat 
area, the numbers of participants, the use of modern weapons, and the vast logisti¬ 
cal requirements, it was the largest-ever conflict between the Ottomans and the 
Russians. It also caught the popular attention of the world, albeit temporarily, 
but few, including military professionals, paid much attention to the lessons 
learned from it. This is surprising, because it was the first war in which numbers 
of military observers from neutral nations freely roamed the battlefields monitoring 
the developments from both sides (but their reports failed to generate meaningful 
interest). Most probably, the highly prejudiced military circles of Europe saw it as 
an obscure war between two semi-civilized nations that had little to do with con¬ 
temporary European military culture. 70 Surprisingly, even today, it fails to receive 
the attention it deserves in comparison to other similar wars. For example, only the 
Plevne battles are still remembered by Turkish scholars and the wider public; all other 
batdes have been, more or less, forgotten. And for the nations of the Balkans, the war 
is only remembered as far as its relation to their respective national independence 
struggles. 

Unfortunately for the Ottoman military, the mistake of spreading its forces too 
thinly around the Danube basin and northern Bulgaria (as an army notorious for 
its lack of mobility) not only turned out to be deadly and irreversible, but also over¬ 
shadowed its performance during the war. 71 Not surprisingly, this still creates prob¬ 
lems for current researchers of the war. The analysis of an army beaten in detail 
looms large in every aspect of its performance and our focus is on the war’s affect 
on the levels of transformation, shortcomings, and new trends within the Ottoman 
military. Consequently, this work purposefully avoids further analysis of this strategic 
mistake and associated nationalist interpretations. 

One of the most important lessons of the war was to reaffirm once again the 
importance of the officer corps in the combat performance of the Ottoman mili¬ 
tary. 72 For the first time in the history of the empire, Military Academy graduates— 
Mekteblis—occupied most of the high-ranking field commands, 45 out of 70 serv¬ 
ing generals, and nearly all of the key staff positions. There were also several foreign 
academy graduates. In truth, Mekteblis participation remained confined to the top 
ranks of the army, while most of the field grade positions were left to Alayhs. More¬ 
over, the war showed clearly that this new generation of officers was far from perfect. 
Bit they were better in every aspect than the rankers or proteges of the grandees. 
Osman Pasha and Ahmed Muhtar Pasha were the most outstanding examples of 
Mekteblis. However, they were not above some of the traditional Ottoman military 
illnesses, chief among them jealousy and envy-related personal discord, which was 
mainly the result of an unjust promotion and assignment system that remained 
largely based on favoritism and patron-client relations. 73 The personal discord 
between Mehmed Ali Pasha and Suleyman Pasha was the most infamous example 
of this flaw. Each was very talented and successful, but their bitter private feud 
negated their professional qualities. Their personal issues took priority and not only 
destroyed the command and control structure, but also any chances of cooperation 
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between two important field armies. Inflaming this situation, Abdtilhamid and the 
palace cliques stirred the pot by playing one side against the other. 74 

As already mentioned, Abdiilhamid, his two military councils, and his individual 
advisors destroyed not only the command and control hierarchy and authority of 
their field commanders, but also negated operational or tactical opportunities by 
their frequent interventions, which were based on limited intelligence. We can safely 
say that the army of Balkans fought without a commander in chief from the begin¬ 
ning till the end. 75 Istanbul was far from the combat theaters, and they only received 
glimpses of developments (that were always late or outdated). Unfortunately, neither 
their military ignorance nor inaccurate intelligence deterred them from meddling in 
combat affairs, which in the end was instrumental in the creation of chaos. Conse¬ 
quently, the only Ottoman strategic achievement, the extended defense of Plevne, 
was wasted. The army’s commanding generals were relieved of duty and threatened 
with court-martial, thereby giving no chance for them to correct their mistakes or 
learn from experience and, understandably, increasing their reluctance to take calcu¬ 
lated risks. Oddly, some of the sacked generals were reinstated to command positions 
after a short while due to the acute shortage of qualified generals. This ridiculous 
policy of punishment followed by parole not only took away the limited initiative 
of the generals, but also destroyed their reputations in the eyes of their subordinates, 
therefore further weakening their authority. 76 

In contrast to the Crimean War, the employment of numbers of foreign-born offi¬ 
cers was limited, and their contributions were minor. The administration actively 
tried to enlist or hire only foreign doctors, but it did not refuse the applications of 
various foreign officers, who mostly sought adventure and fame. There were only a 
couple of foreign-born generals available, like the veteran of the Crimean War 
Hungarian emigre Feyzi Pasha and the British adventurer Valentine Baker Pasha. 
We know that about 100 foreign junior or middle-ranking officers enlisted and 
served in the Ottoman military, mostly at the field grade level. The number of 
Germans exceeded all other nationalities and, surprisingly, there were also several 
Russian-trained officers available, like the famous Ossetian tribal chief Musa Kundukov 
Pasha and the Russian Military Academy graduate Omer Pasha. Some figures like 
William von Herbert achieved fame (after the publication of his memoirs), but the 
impact of most of the foreign-born participants still remains unknown/ 7 In short, 
non-Ottoman commissioning sources did not fill the officer shortage as they had done 
during the Crimean War. 

The general weakness of the officer corps exaggerated the “on paper only” charac¬ 
ter of large unit structures and staff positions. The lowly battalion remained the only 
functioning unit. Even regiments failed in their respective roles due to the lack of 
effective staffs and proficient logistical and administrative detachments. 78 The situa¬ 
tion was far worse at higher echelons. Brigade and division commanders had only a 
couple of staff officers, no headquarters’ units, and no effective means of communi¬ 
cation (only corps and field army commands had telegraphs). In effect this left them 
with no other choice but to move with one of their subordinate units all the time, 
leaving their other subordinate commands with limited command and direction. 
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Most of the time, the commander himself had to prepare all the details of his plans 
and orders and then transmit them to his subordinates. Then, if any of his subordi¬ 
nates was an Alayli, he had no other choice than to lend one of his own staff mem¬ 
bers to insure the proper execution of the plan. Moreover, none of the Ottoman 
officer corps had adequate experiences in commanding large units in the field or per¬ 
forming staff duties under combat conditions. Before the war, only the Second Army 
conducted division-level maneuvers, which were welcomed as the first large unit 
maneuvers since the abolishment of the Janissaries. So, Ottoman commanding gen¬ 
erals had neither enough experience and staff to lead their respective units nor could 
their units function as a part of a larger formation, thanks to the small-unit 
(Miifreze) traditions of the army. The Serdar of the Caucasus, Ahmed Muhtar Pasha, 
had a staff of less than 20, including scribes, and some orderlies. Most of the time, he 
had to use his staff officers as heralds or umpires monitoring the conduct of his less 
reliable subordinates. 711 

The Ottoman soldiers showed their traditional valor, courage, obedience, and 
sturdiness, especially in defensive operations, but once again only when properly 
led. The inexperienced, but highly trained, Egyptian soldiers also showed their pres¬ 
ence for the last time under Ottoman command. Obviously the army’s general weak¬ 
ness in offensive capacity had much to do with the problem of leadership, not 
ignoring the importance (and absence of) training and maneuvers. It is important 
to note that the same stock of Ottoman soldiers performed differently under differ¬ 
ent officers. Osman Pasha, Ahmed Muhtar Pasha, and Dervi§ Pasha achieved fame 
by making use of the potential of their soldiers effectively, but Abdiilkerim Nadir 
Pasha and Hasan Sabri Pasha ruined their careers and stained the reputation of the 
Ottoman military with the same soldiers. If we couple this with the high casualty 
rates of Ottoman officers, it becomes clear that the Ottoman military was becoming 
more and more of an officers’ army that correlated closely with the increasing duties 
of the Mekteblis. Without finding a viable solution for the lack of an NCO corps or 
ways to commission and educate talented rankers, the Mekteblis had no other choice 
than to do everything by themselves and lead their units from the front ranks. The 
understandable result was that units frequently dispersed after their commanding 
officers were put out of action, which remained a serious problem throughout 
the war. 

Closely related with the uneven performance of Ottoman soldiers was the admin¬ 
istration’s failure, or neglect, to mobilize its entire pool of citizens for the war effort. 
The successive reform efforts had failed to enlarge the pool of recruits or to destroy 
the empire’s traditional military-civilian separation. For the typical Ottoman citizen, 
military service was considered a duty and privilege for an elite group but not a com¬ 
pulsory duty for all. 81 Understandably, without widespread nationalism or the patri¬ 
otism of the nation-in-arms concept, it was nearly impossible to destroy this 
traditional apathy toward military issues shown by the common people. The civil 
and military Ottoman leaders neither understood the modern nation-in-arms con¬ 
cept nor the severe limitations of an obsolete economy and social system on military 
reforms. However, even under these conditions and with this mentality, the 
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administration had the means to mobilize Muslim groups within the combat zone by 
simply pointing out the dangers of defeat and enemy occupation. But, without any 
preparations including either intellectual or emotional appeals, it failed to organize 
these available resources. Few effective guerrilla-type operations were conducted in 
the Russian rear as they advanced and occupied Ottoman territory. There were 
minor exceptions to this when large groups of local Muslims helped the army, most 
famously in the defense of Plevne. This passive behavior becomes more apparent 
when compared with the military activities of the Bulgarians and Armenians, who 
launched guerrilla-type operations in the Ottoman rear or, more importantly, who 
provided provisions and intelligence to the enemy. 8 ~ 

The performance of the artillery and cavalry corps remained nearly the same as in 
the Crimean War. Apparently the full attention of the administration and the 
employment of French experts did improve the training and quality of the regular 
cavalry corps, but its numbers remained low so that its effect on the outcome of 
the war remained limited. Thousands of recently emigrated Caucasians, fleeing from 
Russian policies of forced expulsion and terror, provided a valuable source of Ba§ibozuk 
cavalry. In fact, these men provided the majority of Ba§ibozuks in both theaters of oper¬ 
ations, but in neither theater were commanders able to make use of their potential. 
And, occasionally they created larger problems with their obsession with looting and 
their frequent breaches of the laws of war. 83 

The small number of regular infantry units achieved remarkable success, even in 
humiliating disasters. The veteran units of campaigns against Serbia and Montenegro 
(which were mostly employed in Plevne and §ipka) especially surprised even the 
most pessimistic observers of the Ottoman military. Surprisingly, the famous fortifi¬ 
cations of Plevne (and many other fortified positions as well) were built by the 
infantry corps and not by engineers, who were few in number in the Ottoman army. 
The performance of the Redifs, however, remained problematic as usual. Some of the 
Balkan Redif units reached the same standards as the regulars, thanks to their fre¬ 
quent mobilizations, but the Anatolian and Syrian Redifs disappointed everyone. 
Miistahfiz units were so untrustworthy that they could do no more than guard forti¬ 
fied positions. The artillery corps remained the jewel of the Ottoman military, and 
with new Krupp cannons, was clearly superior to the Russian artillery. The main 
problem was the limited number of available field artillery batteries due to the initial 
heavy emphasis on fortress artillery. 84 

Thanks to the attention and efforts of the late Sultan Abdiilaziz, the Ottoman 
military was better equipped and armed in this war than in previous wars. The 
Ottoman infantry used rapid-fire modern rifles such as the American Martini- 
Peabody (a close copy of the British Martini-Henry) and the British Snider, which 
were far superior to the Russian Krnk and Berdan rifles. Similarly, cavalry was armed 
with the Winchester Model 73 and Martini-Peabody carbines. However, not all units 
were able to make use of them effectively, especially reserve units that were called up 
at the very last minute. The imported Krupp steel cannons especially showed their 
worth in Plevne. Abdiilaziz’s decisions to improve the Tophane artillery foundry 
and other military industrial institutions by acquiring steam machinery, to hire 
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British and American engineers and foremen, and to introduce the British Woolwich 
system turned out to be very wise decisions. These improvements paid off during the 
war years when both Britain and France enforced a semi-official embargo of military- 
related merchandise to the Ottoman Empire. Additionally, the quality of gunpowder 
and cartridges produced by these factories was of superior quality. The Ottoman rifle 
factory converted thousands of old rifles to the Snider design, which were then dis¬ 
tributed to newly recruited third-line Redif battalions. Finally, the baggy-looking 
Ottoman uniforms were more functional and sturdy than Russian ones, and winter 
clothing, backpacks, and blankets were of higher quality as well. 85 

Regrettably, the administration did not show the same interest and zeal for all 
critical equipment, especially the nonglamorous ones needed for staff work. In par¬ 
ticular, there were no reliable maps available even for field army-level staffs due to 
the lack of surveying kit and military map-making equipment within the Ottoman 
military. Individual officers often bought copies of Austrian maps out of their own 
pockets. 86 These small-scale commercial maps could not compensate for the lack 
of detailed and scaled military maps necessary for proper staff work. So it is no great 
wonder that problems frequently occurred in coordinating assaults or that often even 
brigade-size units lost their way in the rugged terrain of the combat theaters. 

Although Abdiilaziz solved production and purchasing problems, the notoriously 
corrupt Ottoman logistics system remained the same, and every member of the field 
armies from the commanding generals down to private soldiers suffered from it. 
In contrast to historical Ottoman military strengths, no effective forward mounting 
bases were created. Transportation was a nightmare and traveling, even on the main 
roads, remained a huge challenge. Provisions spoiled and cartridges were rusted 
because of want of transportation and poor depot facilities, negatively affecting units 
that then could not perform their duties. The recently built railway system, as well as 
river and coastal steamboats, relieved some of the burden, but supplying coal became 
a large problem in a short time because of the lack of foresight and coordination. 
Well-trained and seasoned troops idled for weeks or months in distant provinces 
waiting for transportation, while teenagers and elderly men were forcefully recruited 
in and around the conflict zones. 87 

In conclusion, the end result of the war seemed to be a complete disaster in which 
both fronts collapsed. The Russians managed to reach the Istanbul suburbs for the 
first time. The final Peace Treaty of Berlin was humiliating in all respects; Romania 
and Serbia gained independence, an autonomous Greater Bulgaria was carved out, 
and the Armenian question was officially recognized. However, in relative terms, 
the defeated Ottoman army proved to be more capable than the victorious army of 
the Crimean War, clearly demonstrating that the Ottomans were on the right 
track with their reforms. The Russians paid dearly for their underestimation of the 
Ottoman military. Osman Pasha and Ahmed Muhtar Pasha showed the world that, 
if properly led, the Ottoman army had the potential to defeat its militarily stronger 
neighbor. Their successes became more important when taking into account the 
anarchic and disastrous strategic leadership of Abdiilhamid and his favorites. More 
importantly, the Mekteblis made their presence felt for the first time, and the junior 
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ones especially achieved remarkable success in comparison to either the Alaylis or the 
proteges of the palace. 88 


The Hamidian Army: Attempts to Create an Apolitical 
and Loyal Army 

The disastrous defeat and humiliating peace treaty shook the empire from top to 
bottom—especially the establishment of the Bulgarian Princedom, which created 
an independent enclave at the core of the empire and forced a flow of thousands of 
refugees, which not only created socioeconomic problems but emotional ones as 
well. Abdiilhamid made use of this crisis effectively and came out of it stronger than 
before. Unfortunately, the Ottoman military, as the only institution with enough 
power to counter Abdiilhamid, did not present any resistance to the sultan’s increased 
autocracy due to its tarnished image and identity crisis. Some of its most powerful 
generals were court-martialed and sent into exile, while the victorious generals of 
the war, i.e., Osman Pasha, Dervi§ Pasha, and Ahmed Muhtar Pasha, were pacified 
by deliberate assignments to prestigious but ineffectual posts. Abdiilhamid rein¬ 
forced his position further by assigning loyal officers to key positions and by estab¬ 
lishing a totally new imperial guard division and a secret police dedicated to 
monitoring and spying on everything within his administration and the public as a 
whole. 

After securing his position and eliminating all real or imaginary opposition circles, 
Abdiilhamid began to reorganize the Ottoman military according to his vision. 
However, several factors constrained his project from the very beginning. First, the 
Berlin Peace Treaty carved out the Ottoman Balkans in such a way that only a strip 
of territory ranging from the Adriatic Sea to the Aegean and Black Seas remained 
under direct Ottoman control. It was a territory bordered by hostile and irredentist 
Balkan nations and was impossibly difficult to defend against foreign aggression, 
let alone the internal problems. Two field armies (the Second and Third) were allo¬ 
cated entirely for the purpose of safeguarding this territory. Second, the already shaky 
Ottoman finance system, thanks to the costly armament projects of Abdiilaziz and 
irresponsible government spending, collapsed after the costly war and the subsequent 
huge war indemnity. The creditor nations secured their investments by forcing 
the Ottoman administration to approve the founding of the Duyun-u Umumiye 
(Ottoman Public Debt Administration) on December 20, 1881, which would 
administer the tax revenues of the empire independent of the government for repay¬ 
ment of the credits and their interest. Consequently, the administration’s ability to 
finance military reorganization and reforms was further crippled. 

Under these constraints Abdiilhamid tried to create an apolitical and absolutely 
loyal military that could safeguard the empire against foreign and internal aggression. 
As mentioned above, Abdiilhamid shared the same passion as Abdiilaziz for technical 
military reforms and military education. However, the huge burden of foreign debt 
and the costs of war hard-pressed the state budget so much that Abdiilhamid had 
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no other alternative than to sacrifice the navy. All available financial assets were allo¬ 
cated to the army, which undertook the almost impossible mission of defending the 
Ottoman Balkans. Abdiilhamid was unable to follow the same generous military 
spending policy of the past, but he still pushed resources to the limits to acquire 
new weapons. Financial constraints played an important role in the renewed interest 
for military education, which was far cheaper than any armament projects. Without 
doubt, Abdiilhamid achieved remarkable success in military education. He contin¬ 
ued the policy of Abdiilaziz to open military secondary and high schools not only 
in core regions but also in distant provinces. The dates and the places of the new 
military schools are instrumental in understanding Abdiilhamid’s zeal: Baghdad (first 
1876 and the second 1886); Beirut and Damascus (1877); Edirne (1879); Bursa, 
Manastir, Erzurum, Trabzon, Erzincan, Elazig, and Diyarbakir (1881); Aleppo 
(1882); Sivas (1883); Kastamonu and Salonika (1884); Tripoli (1886); Sana’a 
(1889); Van and Bitlis (1890); Siileymaniye-Iraq (1892); Benghazi (1892); Mosul, 
Uskiib, and Taiz-Yemen (1893); and Abha-Asir (1896). In effect he created a net¬ 
work of military schools all around the empire, encompassing every province and 
all Muslim groups. 89 

Unlike Abdiilaziz, he did not see military education in military terms only, but 
also as a strategic instrument for his political vision and ideology. The total defeat 
at the hands of the Russians, increased political opposition, and subversive activities 
convinced him to reconsider the state ideology and formulate a new one; known as 
official Ottomanism. He actually borrowed the essentials from the opposition and 
redesigned them to be subservient to the state. Official Ottomanism was built 
around the personality cult of the sultan, a kind of patriotism and loyalty to the 
sultan in a multiethnic, multireligious, and multicultural empire. Unlike contempo¬ 
rary Ottoman intellectuals, Abdiilhamid was pragmatic and a realist. He mainly tar¬ 
geted the Muslim population and tried to unite them under his political and spiritual 
leadership into a loosely unified Ottoman Muslim nation. So understandably, he saw 
the military schools as an important part of the effort to integrate distinct Muslim 
ethnic groups into the political, economic, and cultural fabric of the empire. He gave 
special emphasis to the predominantly Albanian and the much neglected Arab popu¬ 
lated provinces, which had not been well represented previously in the Ottoman 
military. This policy became successful especially, in the larger provincial centers like 
Damascus and Baghdad, where poor and middle income families willingly sent their 
children to military schools. After commissioning, Arab and Albanian officers often 
served in their hometowns and became examples of success for the younger genera¬ 
tions. ;>0 A special military school (Afiret Mekteb-i Hiimayun ) was even opened for 
the nomadic tribal chieftains’ children for a brief period of time (1892—1907). 91 

Abdiilhamid’s emphasis on enlarging the recruit pool of the military and encom¬ 
passing less well-represented Muslim groups played an important role in experi¬ 
menting with new ideas like the establishment of irregular tribal cavalry regiments. 
Abdiilhamid, as a conservative, was very proud of the Ottoman past and tried to 
make use of old recipes in order to overcome new problems. He decided to revitalize 
the old tribal levies and irregular formations under his own name: Hamidiye A§iret 
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Stivari Alaylari (Hamidian tribal cavalry regiments). It is thought that the famous 
Russian Cossack irregulars also gave inspiration to this idea. The first experiments 
in this sense took place in the remote provinces of Libya and Yemen. In both prov¬ 
inces, young members of the ex-military social groups, the Kuloglus, were con¬ 
scripted and, after passing through intensive military training, were sent back to 
their provinces as a kind of local militia tasked with military and police duties. 92 

After these limited and encouraging experiences, Abdiilhamid decided to apply 
the model on a massive scale in eastern Anatolia, where the Armenian question had 
already become an important internal threat and limited Iranian interventions 
required better border control. Obviously, a possible war against Russia was also taken 
into consideration. Abdiilhamid invited notable Sunni Kurdish, Arab, Karapapak, and 
Turcoman tribal chiefs to Istanbul to renew with honor the old bonds of loyalty. 
However, he was careful to eliminate troublesome chiefs at the same time. Most of 
the tribal chiefs were well aware of the potential threat posed by the Armenian 
revolutionary committees and welcomed the idea of transforming their tribes into 
irregular regiments. Clearly, they increased their power by gaining legitimacy and 
receiving funds and weapons. According to the establishment decree, each cavalry 
regiment would consist of four to six troops with combat strengths ranging between 
512 men to 1,052 men. Ideally, individual tribes would each man a respective regi¬ 
ment, but flexibility was provided for small tribes to man some regiments jointly. 
Thirty regiments were founded, for a total strength of 43,730 men, and organized 
into two brigades in less than four years. The reluctant tribes who had not joined 
initially eagerly asked to join the system after witnessing the benefits of it. So the 
number of regiments eventually reached 65 by 1908. For understandable reasons, 
most of the officers were commissioned from the respective tribe’s notables; however, 

regular officers were assigned to man some posts and organize and help train these 
- 93 

regiments. 

These regiments saw action immediately after their establishment. They showed 
their value during the Armenian Sason Rebellion in 1894, even though their heavy- 
handed tactics were highly criticized later on. Hamidiye regiments also managed to 
stop sporadic Iranian interventions. Sometimes, however, the tribes used their 
government-sponsored power against their rivals, thereby increasing tribal unrest for 
periods of time (like the feud between the Sunni Cibran and the Alawi Hormek tribes). 
Additionally, military experts remained skeptical about their conventional military 
capability against a power like Russia, even after their apparent success against internal 
dissidents and insurgents. From time to time, reform and reorganization teams were 
sent east, but none of them produced any meaningful results. The presence of regular 
officers, mosdy retired Alaylis and graduates of Afiret Mektebi, helped to improve the 
overall bearing and manners of the regiments, but not their combat value. After the 
end of the Hamidian period, the Hamidiye regiments were reorganized and redesig¬ 
nated A§iret Siivari Alaylari (tribal cavalry regiments) in 1912 (dropping the name of 
the deposed sultan but preserving their tribal identity). 94 

The establishment of new imperial guard battalions composed solely of Albanians 
and Arabs was another novel attempt to integrate the empire’s different Muslim 
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nations. The Albanian Imperial Guard Battalion’s (known as Fesli Zuhaf) soldiers were 
recruited from men from Prizren, who were well known for their sturdiness and loyalty. 
The Arab Imperial Guard Battalion’s (known as Sartklt Zuhaf) recruitment area was 
northern Syria. Even though a bloody clash between Arab and Albanian guards in 
1905 abruptly ended this novel experience, it did achieve remarkable success in gaining 
the support of the sizable Albanian and Arab populations. Abdiilhamid did not forget 
the Turks and also paid homage to the founders of Ottoman dynasty by establishing 
the Ertugrul Cavalry Guard Regiment (named after the eponymous father of Osman 
Gazi, the first sultan) from the Turcomans of Bilecik (birthplace of the Ottoman 
Emirate). 

One instrumental outcome of Abdiilhamid’s fascination with the military techni¬ 
cal and educational sides of reform, his autocratic way of governing, his suspicion of 
Ottoman generals, and the prevailing international atmosphere was that he chose the 
German military as a model and asked for help from Germany to carry out reforms. 
Actually, the official presence of German, or more correctly Prussian, military advi¬ 
sory teams was half a century old, starting with the Moltke Mission of 1835-1839. 
In contrast to the commonly accepted legend, the short-lived Moltke Mission, barely 
a dozen officers and other ranks, played a minor role in Ottoman military affairs. 
In truth, the effects of several other Prussian officers, who were enlisted to assist 
Ottoman military individually without official credentials, produced a more endur¬ 
ing legacy. For example, five Prussian artillery officers, Kotshkofski (Muhlis Pasha), 
Wendt (Nadir Pasha), Lohling (Mahir Bey), Schwenzfeier (Rami Pasha), and 
Wiesental, played important roles in the reorganization of the Ottoman artillery. 
These Prussian soldiers of fortune and the Moltke Mission started a tradition in 
which different Ottoman administrations looked to the Germans for various kinds 
of help and also purchased Prussian-manufactured weapons. 96 

As a very cautious and conservative man, Abdiilhamid initially requested military 
advisors from a traditional ally, France, well before asking for German help. Most 
probably he planned to balance German influence with French. Flowever, the French 
ignored repeated Ottoman requests, and by doing so France unknowingly destroyed 
any doubts or barriers regarding the acceptance of a solely German military mission. 
The official request for German military assistance was made in May 1880. After 
many discussions and a long negotiation process, only a small team of four officers 
under the leadership of Colonel Kaehler (and captains Kamphovener, von Hobe, 
and Ristow) was dispatched on April 29, 1882. After a brief investigation and analy¬ 
sis, Kaehler, now a newly commissioned Ottoman general, prepared a long reform 
and reorganization proposal. The proposal was discussed at the reform council that 
was headed by Ahmed Muhtar Pasha and approved by Abdiilhamid on December 11, 
1882. The plan dealt with three major shortcomings: a lack of an effective general 
staff system at all levels and anarchic command-control systems, the problematic 
Redif system, and the serious limitations of the military educational and training sys¬ 
tem. Elis findings were not novel and not unknown to the Ottoman administration. 
Grand Vizier Kiiqiik Said Pasha was presented with similar findings and suggestions 
two years previously, and more or less every high-ranking general agreed with them. 
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However, neither Abdiilhamid nor some of the influential figures like the hero of 
Plevne, Osman Pasha (who became an obstruction to increased German influence), 
were willing to start structural changes/ 

Abdiilhamid was deeply suspicious of his generals and was completely against the 
establishment of a clear and effective command-control architecture and hierarchy. 
Instead, he did the opposite and established numerous military commissions at vari¬ 
ous levels, reporting directly to him. Most importantly, he founded the Tefti§-i 
Askeri Dairesi (Department of Military Inspection) and Maiyet-i Seniye-i Erkan-i 
Harbiye Dairesi (Department of Privy General Staff) within the palace structure as 
parallel organizations in order to control and check the Seraskeriye and Erkan-i 
Harbiye-i Umumiye (The General Staff), respectively. Moreover, most of his military 
advisors were against the idea of a general staff department independent from the 
Seraskeriye, a legacy of old French models, and thus it remained part of Seraskeriye. 
Abdiilhamid then curbed the power of the Seraskeriye more by establishing direct 
communications with his field army commanders. Most often, field army commanders 
would receive direct orders from the sultan without regard for or informing the 
Seraskeriye. J 8 

To the astonishment of all contemporary observers, Abdiilhamid’s intrigue and 
distrust-based governance established stability and continuity for the first time in 
many centuries. He retained the same generals, who were selected for their loyalty 
and competence, in high posts for decades. For example, Riza Pasha remained as 
Serasker for 18 years (1890-1908), Edhem Pasha served as chief of the general staff 
for 25 years (1880-1905), and Zeki Pasha as chief of artillery and engineer corps 
and superintendent of military schools for 17 years (1891-1908). Of course, keeping 
the same figures in the same positions had some negative effects, such as limiting the 
promotion opportunities for younger generations, encouraging patron-client rela¬ 
tions at all levels, and increasing corruption. However, Hamidian stability and con¬ 
cord improved the general level of military efficiency up until the early 1900s." 

The Redif proposal of Kaehler was also ignored. Abdiilhamid preferred quantity 
to quality and allocated barely enough financial assets for the survival of the Redif 
system. So even though the numbers of the Redif units increased drastically, without 
new officer cadres or effective and regular training programs, the system remained as 
it had been. 100 Not surprisingly, it was only Kaehler’s last proposal regarding the 
military educational system that was taken seriously into consideration by the sultan. 
Because of Abdiilhamid’s support, a new German military advisor, namely Major 
Colmar von der Goltz, who would deal with military educational issues, was dis¬ 
patched on June 18, 1883. Von der Goltz initially came to Istanbul for a short term 
of service but was destined to remain until 1895, and then returned several times 
afterwards. Had it not been for the presence of von der Goltz, the German military 
mission and its successors would certainly have failed to achieve the immense effect 
that they actually had on the Ottoman military. 101 

Von der Goltz was a highly talented general staff officer who had already established 
a reputation within German military circles, and he was a prolific military writer. How¬ 
ever, his intellectual activities and his criticism of the German system (especially his 
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book about Gambetta’s army) effectively destroyed his chances of promotion, which 
was the reason for his new assignment to the Ottoman Empire. 102 After a brief inspec¬ 
tion, von der Goltz came to the same conclusion as Kaehler. He was surprised by the 
high scientific level of the French style semi-engineering curriculum, but he found 
the Military Academy useless in terms of practical military matters. According to his 
observations, the cadets spent most of their time trying to learn the principles and the¬ 
ories of various sciences including civil and mechanical engineering, ballistics, and 
geography, but no time was allocated for the military application of these courses. 
The cadets were commissioned without any field experience, let alone any opportunity 
for small-unit leadership. He came to the conclusion that the current academic system 
was useless in its support of the military profession and should be discarded. Von der 
Goltz, importantly for the Ottoman army, recommended that the German officer 
training system, which was based upon military application and frequent regimental 
tours, should be introduced to replace it. 103 

In 1884, new military application lessons were added to the curriculum, and some 
engineering subjects were discarded. But the core lessons of the previous curriculum 
were retained. 104 Even though most of the young general staff officers and some 
influential figures like Kiipuk Said Pasha were very supportive of his suggestions, 
von der Goltz was unable to persuade Osman Pasha and the Military Academy 
officials to embrace his ideas. They refused to exclude advanced mathematics and 
physics from the curriculum. Obviously, they saw the officer training process not 
only in the military sense, but also as a part of the modernization of the Ottoman 
Empire. For them, it was essential to continue the semi-engineering curriculum in 
order to have officers who were capable enough to transfer to and handle civilian 
duties in the government. 105 

Von der Goltz’s effect on general staff (Erkan-i Harb) officer education turned out 
to be more important and more enduring. He not only drastically changed the edu¬ 
cation and training system itself, but also changed the overall status of the general 
staff officer corps within the army. First of all, according to his new evaluation sys¬ 
tem, only the best and brightest of the cadets were selected, 20 to 30 out of 1,000 
cadets, for the General Staff College, which was three years long and academically 
very demanding. After graduation, the newly designated general staff officers would 
spend three to five years on probation, serving at the field level in all combat corps 
in the army. This shared experience made them a part of a special and privileged 
brotherhood within which every member knew and supported each other. They were 
protected against arbitrary assignment and promotion practices. Moreover, nearly all 
the influential command and staff positions were designated to be filled by general 
staff officers. Not surprisingly, many general staff officers became disillusioned with 
their unskilled superior officers in a relatively short time. Consequently, their work 
ethic, military-political culture and closely knit group structure were instrumental 
in the establishment and organization of secret opposition circles aimed at over¬ 
throwing the sultan. 106 

Understandably, the biggest impact of the German military mission was establish¬ 
ing the German army as the model for every aspect of the Ottoman military system 
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and Germany itself as a political model. Contemporary German military manuals 
and other military literature replaced French and British versions. The German 
armaments industry also established a monopoly on nearly every weapon system 
and all equipment acquired by the empire. Von der Goltz played a crucial role in 
all aspects. Initially, several officers, growing by 1909 to hundreds of officers and 
other military specialists, were sent to Germany for training. These officers not only 
learned military subjects, but also German culture, lifestyles, and political systems. 
Even though the German advisors and other officials paid special attention to the 
political sensitivities of Abdiilhamid and tried their best to stay away from Ottoman 
politics, in practice they played a crucial role by promoting the merits of their sys¬ 
tem, providing an institutional model, and demonstrating new training methods 
and work ethics. 107 

The Ottoman-Greek War of 1897 is instrumental in understanding the successes 
and shortcomings of the Hamidian military. Actually, the conflict was a limited 
war in every aspect. The combat actions lasted barely a month. Only 10 Ottoman 
divisions, reinforced with partial mobilization, took part, and overall casualty figures 
were low. But it was large enough for an evaluation of the extent of Hamidian 
reforms. 

The Ottoman administration tried its best to stay away from war. However, the 
over-confident Greek leadership saw the situation for annexing Crete and even 
expanding on the mainland further north as ripe for exploitation. This was partly 
due to miscalculation of the Great Powers’ policy and an exaggerated view of the 
internal problems of the Ottomans, especially regarding the recent Armenian rebel¬ 
lions. Two Greek regular battalions openly landed on Crete and joined with the 
local rebels on February 15, 1897 (the so-called Vassos Operation). Within two 
weeks, Greek semi-official gangs, called the Ethnike Hetairia, reinforced with regu¬ 
lar officers and soldiers, began to launch guerrilla raids into Ottoman Thessaly. The 
Ottoman administration reluctantly increased the alert level and reinforced the bor¬ 
der guards with regular infantry battalions. On April 9 a reinforced battalion-sized 
Greek gang with some Italian volunteers attacked Ottoman border towers and 
defeated a border company in Kranya (Krania). Even though they were repulsed 
and retreated back to Greece the next day, the incident forced the administration, 
which was already under intense public pressure, to declare war on Greece on 
April 17. 108 

The Ottoman-Greek War of 1897 was fought in two separate theaters of opera¬ 
tions—Alasonya-Thessaly and Yanya (Janina)-Epirus—but in most of the contem¬ 
porary works the Yanya theater is neglected due to the fact that combat operations 
near Yanya remained at divisional level (two Ottoman divisions against a Greek divi¬ 
sion) and did not affect the outcome of the war. We can divide the combat opera¬ 
tions in the main theater (the Alasonya front) into three stages: first, border clashes 
and the occupation of mountain passes (April 16-22); second, the Mati-Deliler bat¬ 
tle and the occupation of Tirnova (Tournavos) and Yeni§ehir (Larissa) (April 23- 
May 4); and finally, the battles of Velestin (Valestinos), £atalca (Pharsalos), and 
Domeke (Domokos) (May 5-17). 
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For the first time, the Ottoman high command put contingency plans into use. 
The plan against Greece was prepared by none other than von der Goltz in 1886. 
It was revised just before the start of the hostilities. The plan was simple—strategic 
defense by an army corps (two infantry divisions) in the Yanya region and strategic 
offensive by a field army (seven infantry divisions and one cavalry division) in the 
Alasonya region. The main idea was to force Greeks to overstretch their initial 
defensive lines, which were very near to the border. The main body of the Ottoman 
Alasonya Army would try to fall behind the Greeks before they were able to retreat 
back to the Yenifehir line. Von der Goltz supposed that the Great Powers would 
not let the Greeks be beaten and would intervene in the conflict in less than 15 days. 
So the Greek army had to be crushed in less than two weeks. Obviously, the revised 
plan demanded the rapid mobilization and transportation of combat units to the 
front, to fix the main body of the Greek army quickly along the border and enable 
the encirclement maneuver of cavalry-rich mobile divisions. 109 

The partial mobilization proceeded smoothly in less than two months. Thousands of 
reserve soldiers enthusiastically flooded the recruitment centers, and officials encoun¬ 
tered difficulties forcing them to send home excess numbers of reserves. Similarly, hun¬ 
dreds of Albanian irregulars saw the conflict as a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity and 
joined the mobilized divisions as additional assets. Thanks to the availability of good 
railways, most of the units reached their destination on time (40,000 personnel and 
8,000 pack animals were transported in 20 days). However, problems immediately 
started after debarkation from the troop trains. Transportation of baggage from the last 
train station to Alasonya, a distance of only 21 kilometers, took an inordinate amount 
of time and effort due to poor road conditions and lack of transportation assets. The 
high command was unable to find a satisfactory solution to this problem, and units 
had to wait days for resupply during the war. 110 

The initial stage of the campaign showed all the shortcomings of an inexperienced 
but excessively enthusiastic army. Officers and soldiers sometimes ran towards the 
enemy as if in a race without paying attention to combat tactics and techniques, 
and the first casualty figures of officers (52 casualties) jumped to abnormally high 
levels (10 percent for the first stage, 6 percent for the whole campaign) in compari¬ 
son with the intensity of the combat. Two brigade and several regiment commanders 
were killed in action during the initial stage (four days long). Typically, regiment and 
higher-level unit commanders were unable to command and control effectively their 
battalions. Instead of conducting the encirclement maneuver as planned, most units 
simply tried to push the Greek defenders back by frontal assaults. Once again, the 
problematic Ottoman command-control hierarchy and logistics proved clearly 
deficient after the start of the Greek withdrawal. Confusion, delay, and lack of 
coordination and communication were the norms of the day. Ottoman forward units 

reached weakly defended Yeni§ehir two days after the Greeks withdrew from the 

_ 111 
town. 

Abdiilhamid was extremely disillusioned with the performance of his commander 
in chief, Edhem Pasha, who preferred to spend more time with western journalists 
than with his subordinates. To make things worse, Edhem Pasha, after showing poor 
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and wavering leadership, suddenly began to ask for reinforcements. The famous 
commander of the Plevne defense, Osman Pasha, was chosen to replace him, but 
then at the very last moment the fall of Yenifehir saved Edhem Pasha. The 
administration also decided to strengthen faltering staff positions by assigning 
all available general staff officers including military attaches and lecturers from the 
Military Academy. 112 

The second stage proceeded along the same lines as the first. Ottoman units 
pushed the Greek defenders back without attempting encirclement maneuvers, and 
the Greeks safely evacuated their defenses retreating to their last defensive line. 
Although confidence and firmer control under fire replaced the combat inexperience 
of the Ottoman rank and file, the first battle of Velestin was a disaster. In this 
encounter, a forced reconnaissance turned into a futile and bloody assault, which 
proved that the Ottoman officers, especially, were in need of more experience. 113 

The three pitched battles (Velestin, C^atalca, and Domeke) in front of the last 
Greek defensive line turned out to be decisive. The Greek defenders were beaten in 
detail and lost any chance to safeguard the road to Athens. 114 However, thanks to 
the limited nature of Ottoman aims and the timely intervention of the Great Powers, 
Greece was saved from further humiliation. Against the expectations of the Ottoman 
public, the victory did not result in the return of the Thessaly region, which had been 
lost in 1882. In fact, the victorious Ottoman troops retreated as if defeated, and 
Abdiilhamid spent several tense months trying to explain why the war had been 
won by the army but subsequently lost by the diplomats. 

Obviously, the Ottoman military was better trained, led, and equipped than the 
overconfident Greeks. The Hamidian reforms were successful in most respects. For 
the first time, the Ottoman General Staff functioned like a real general staff rather 
than as a mere scribal bureau. The artillery corps (thanks to a high percentage of 
Mektebli officers) lived up to its own high standards and effectively crushed any 
Greek counterattacks. The newly reformed medical corps performed its medical 
treatment tasks by opening field hospitals at divisional-level and stationery hospitals 
in the rear. However, battlefield casualty evacuation, during which casualties spent 
hours—even entire days—without proper treatment, still lagged behind other 
armies. The costly investment in railways improved the performance of the ever- 
faulty transportation and logistics system. Even the enthusiasm of the common 
people overcame the shortages of the Redif system. And thanks to the frequent mobi¬ 
lization of the Anatolian Redifs, most Anatolian Redif battalions performed as well as 
their regular counterparts, and the Trabzon Redifs (the only mobilized unit from 
Fourth Army) became famous as the best of all. 115 

Abdiilhamid and the Ottoman high command, blinded by the easy victories and 
by the apparent success of the improvements, paid little attention to the army’s seri¬ 
ous problems and shortcomings. First of all, they happily ignored the Ottoman 
defeat that had been suffered on the Yanya front in front of Loros (Louros). The 
unexpected Greek assault of April 18 dislocated the Yanya Corps and defeated the 
2nd Division. Even though the Yanya Corps gained confidence and recaptured 
the lost ground in two weeks, the serious shortcomings of the Albanian Redifs and 
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irregulars were exposed. Indeed, the friendly fire of the raw Redifs turned out to be 
more fatal to their comrades than that of the enemy. The failure to benefit from 
the lessons of this defeat would play an important role in the collapse of Ottoman 
regional defense units during the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913. 116 

Second, Abdiilhamid still did not comprehend the cost of his paranoia—his ban¬ 
ning of divisional and higher-unit maneuvers and all live firing exercises. He was sus¬ 
picious of all combat training and any large-unit movement, due to his fear of 
military uprisings or coup d’etats against his sultanate. Consequently, the Ottoman 
generals simply did not have the basic understandings of how to command their 
units under combat conditions. They were too slow in comprehending the rapidly 
unfolding modern battles, and they became a liability for their units, which were 
equally slow to react. The units were unable to perform complex maneuvers, failed 
to establish and maintain contact, and were notoriously unable to follow up victory. 
Abdiilhamid was so paranoid that he categorically refused the distribution of modern 
long-range Mauser repeating rifles (fantastically, there were 480,000 7.5 mm and 
220,000 9.5 mm rifles on hand) that had been purchased at the cost of increasing 
the foreign debt. Only one out of ten divisions that took part in the Greek War hur¬ 
riedly armed themselves with these new rifles; all the others used the veteran Sniders 
and Martinis during the war. 117 

Third, keeping the same generals for the sake of stability and loyalty frozen in the 
higher posts effectively limited the opportunity for promotion for an ambitious new 
generation of officers. The poor leadership performance of these privileged old 
guards increased the fault line between old and new generations. This especially 
affected the young general staff officers, who were trained by Germans, and who 
admired the German model and were already critical of their generals." 8 In part 
due to their counterinsurgency experiences, they became so disillusioned that their 
military frustration, coupled with political aspirations, turned them into conspira¬ 
tors. They began to plot against the Hamidian regime and established relations with 
civilian opposition circles. 

In conclusion, Abdiilhamid achieved remarkable results with the military reforms 
and reorganization of the Ottoman military after the disastrous defeats at the hands 
of the Russians. However, his paranoia and lack of confidence in the officer corps 
that he himself had created limited the overall end results of the reforms. The 
Ottoman-Greek War not only showed the successes and shortcomings of the Hami¬ 
dian military, but also acted as a catalyst in which disaffection and disillusionment of 
the highly trained young officers reached record levels. In a way, Abdiilhamid created 
his own nemesis by providing a better military educational system, but not fulfilling 
the high expectations of the officers so educated. 119 


Counterinsurgency Experiences 

One of the least-known aspects today of the Ottoman military experience is 
doubtless that of its counterinsurgency campaigns. The studies of the effects of 
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counterinsurgency experiences on the officer corps and the Ottoman military as a 
whole are much neglected. On the political side, the effects are indirectly discussed 
in various scholarly works without establishing direct relationships, but the military 
effects are altogether neglected. Similar to the French and British colonial experiences 
with low-intensity conflicts or small wars, the Ottoman officers spent an important 
percentage of their careers fighting against various types of insurgents, social bandits, 
and tribal warriors. Their continuous occupation with counterinsurgency operations 
left its stamp on the identity and performance of these officers. It is nearly impossible 
to understand the political and military developments of the time without paying 
attention to this counterinsurgency heritage. 

From the very beginning, the Ottoman military had been tasked to provide inter¬ 
nal security and public order. The timariot cavalrymen’s main duty, especially, was to 
act as local constabularies during peacetime. Even during mobilization a certain per¬ 
cent would remain behind to perform these duties. Consequently, even though, as 
time went on, the administration established various police and other constabulary 
organizations to deal specifically with law enforcement duties, the Ottoman military 
remained an important policing instrument. 1-0 

As already mentioned in the previous chapter, Mahmud II initially designed and 
founded the Mansure army to safeguard his regime and to perform law enforcement 
duties. Mansure soldiers acted as policemen first in Istanbul and later in the province 
centers and other towns. The Mansure army did not fulfill the expectations of its 
founder against foreign aggression but was successful in establishing the central 
administration’s authority over the entire empire for the first time in centuries. The 
dual use of the Mansure army created a tradition in which law enforcement became 
permanent duty of the military. 121 

The establishment of the Zabtiye (literally law enforcement) organization, 
modeled after Prussian and French examples, in 1840 did lessen the burden on 
the military by taking over ordinary law enforcement duties. However, the 
administration kept its paramilitary character (except its civilian police branch, 
which was mainly based in Istanbul). The Zabtiye passed through a series of 
reforms (some as a part of general military reforms, others to please Great Powers) 
and transformed into the Jandarma (gendarmerie) organization during the 1870s. 
Interestingly, the Great Powers’ persistent requests for the establishment of a cen¬ 
trally controlled hierarchic agency that would provide law enforcement services 
(chief among them protecting Christian minorities) all over the Ottoman territory 
further militarized the new Jandarma. The unit structures were close copies of the 
relevant military ones, and its personnel were either recruited directly from mili¬ 
tary ranks or passed through military training before assignment. Hundreds of 
military academy graduates were selected and assigned to new Jandarma units, 
which were manned with the best recruits available. The overall strength of 
Jandarma exceeded 26,000 personnel at the end of the nineteenth century. New 
on-the-job training centers were founded in provincial centers to train NCOs 
and soldiers. Weapons and equipment were purchased. The Ottoman Public Debt 
Administration, which was very reluctant about any military expenditure, eagerly 
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financed the Jandarma’s projects due to Great Power support. Not surprisingly, in 
a relatively short time, it lost its organizational independence and became officially 
subservient to the Seraskeriye. 12 ~ 

The breaking away of an independent Greece started a process that the Ottoman 
administration had little understanding of and little means to counter. Mahmud 
and his successors did not fully understand the level of threat posed by separatist 
nationalist movements. They saw the threat from a traditional perspective and 
employed traditional methods such as negotiation with traditional local leaders, 
trying to crush rebellions with military power only. Their negligent posture toward 
Great Power interventions as well as the political, social, economic, and cultural 
demands of newly born nationalism turned out to be fatal for the empire. Conse¬ 
quently, each nationalist movement, imitating its predecessor, launched its respective 
separatist campaign and carved a homeland from the empire by making use of 
Russian victories. In turn, Romanians, Serbians, Montenegrins, and Bulgarians 
followed the Greek path to independence. 

After the success of the first wave of separatist nationalism, the empire had to face 
a second wave. The Berlin Peace Treaty recast the Ottoman Balkan possessions in 
such a way that it was not militarily feasible to defend them against either foreign 
aggression or internal insurrection. Except for Romania, all of the newly indepen¬ 
dent Balkan nations had significant national minorities left within the Ottoman 
provinces, and irredentist plans were quickly hatched to create larger Christian states 
by swallowing large portions of Ottoman territory. So it is not surprising that, 
immediately after the signing of the Berlin Treaty, a second wave of separatist nation¬ 
alism began with many Christian minorities demanding union with their respective 
motherlands. The situation became more complicated and dangerous with the 
beginning of separatist Armenian nationalism. The Armenians living in eastern Ana¬ 
tolia were only able to secure the promise of reforms, which was far from satisfying 
their aims. 

Abdiilhamid and his advisors were unable to create an effective and viable strategy 
to deal with this second wave of separatism. In fact, the administration paid much 
attention to the effects of this wave of nationalism on its diplomatic relations with 
the Great Powers, in order to avoid interventions. However, the problem of how to 
deal with it internally was totally left in the hands of the military. The Seraskeriye 
neither refused the duty nor created a strategy. Instead, it handed over the duty to the 
respective field army commanders, who were in most of the cases governors as well. 
These generals (all of whom were still assigned according to loyalty and patron-client 
relations) usually did not bother themselves with the problem but passed it down to 
their subordinate commanders, who were actually in the field fighting against the 
insurgents. In short, the counterinsurgency campaigns against separatist nationalist 
movements were left entirely in the hands of regiment- and battalion-level junior offi¬ 
cers, who were on their own without any clear orders and without the cooperation of 
other government agencies. 1-3 

The island of Crete is a good example that illustrates the chronic state of the nation¬ 
alist rebellions even after successful military interventions and counterinsurgency 
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operations. Beginning in 1841, turmoil began in Crete with the arrival of instigators 
from Greece. An Ottoman expeditionary force under the command of Mustafa Naili 
Pasha, a native Cretan, suppressed the rebellion easily and the administration assigned 
another native Cretan, Veli Pasha, to deal with the demands of the rebels and solve their 
grievances. But the tolerant administration of Veli Pasha did not solve much, and an 
outright rebellion started in 1861, which was suppressed by another talented general, 
Ismail Pasha, one year later. The negotiation process and further Ottoman reforms 
did not satisfy the Greek nationalists, and a well-organized rebellion broke out in 
1866. This time the insurgents were well organized and able to mobilize 12,000 per¬ 
sonnel. The veteran Ismail Pasha was assigned once again as the governor and the com¬ 
mander of an expeditionary force of 45,000 men. The insurgency continued on for 
nearly four years and terminated only after the successful application of counterinsur¬ 
gency tactics and techniques, combined with what might be called today Mustafa Naili 
Pasha’s “hearts and minds” campaign. However, low-level insurgency continued non¬ 
stop on the island with periodic large-scale rebellions in 1878, 1888, and 1896. 1-4 

The administration showed its structural limitations, especially, during these 
interim low-level conflict periods. Expeditionary forces, with their capable 
commanders, were repeatedly pulled out prematurely, leaving barely enough troops 
to patrol the conflict area. Junior officers, on their own, were left behind to fight 
against insurgents and to protect Muslim civilians who were prime targets of ethnic 
cleansing by nationalists. Moreover, in addition to their military responsibilities, 
these officers often had to perform civil governmental duties such as education, san¬ 
itation, reconstruction, and even tree planting. And in many locations, particularly 
in the Balkans, they had to deal with the representatives of the Great Powers, who 
were assigned to monitor conflicts and were empowered to sack officials. 1-5 

In comparison to Crete where there was only one insurgency group, which was 
relatively easy to isolate, the Ottoman Balkans, especially Macedonia, were most dif¬ 
ficult to control and govern. First of all, there were four states and four major insur¬ 
gent nationalist organizations 126 that were vying for portions of it. Additionally, the 
population was far more cosmopolitan, and settlements more mixed. Second, the 
irredentist desires of all four states overlapped each other so much that most often 
the insurgent organizations were fighting each other at the same time that they were 
fighting against the Ottoman military. Third, the introduction of Italian anarchism 
and Russian nihilism further radicalized the separatist nationalist groups. The 
Macedonian insurgent organization, especially, which carried the title of “Inner 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organization” (IMRO), managed to blend militant 
nationalist ideology with insurgency tactics and techniques so effectively that it could 
be called the first modern guerrilla organization. 1-7 

The Komitacis (literally member of a secret political organization and the word 
most commonly used in the empire to describe such groups themselves) waged 
relentless terror campaigns (murder, robbery, extortion, kidnapping, and occasion¬ 
ally massacre) not only against the state and its functionaries, but also against Mus¬ 
lim and Christian populations (and sometimes even against their own supporters). 
For them, terrorism and employing all sorts of violence were proper tools to gain 
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the support of the population and, most importantly, to capture European attention and 
encourage the intervention of the Great Powers. Komitacis, as the first modern guer¬ 
rillas, made effective use of the military potential of the civilian population. The 
population provided them with sanctuary, food, intelligence, funding, and recruits. 
The Komitacis had support bases in neighboring Christian countries (in fact con¬ 
trolled by them) and most often had the direct support of the host country armed 
forces in terms of expertise, weapons, and sometimes personnel. Their organizational 
structures were a combination of the Italian Carbonari cell system and the Russian 
nihilist dual political front and armed wing structure. So most often, village notables, 
teachers, and clergy belonged to the political front, whereas the youngsters indoctri¬ 
nated by them were guerrilla fighters. Of course, not all the Komitaci organizations 
were on equal footing. The IMRO was the most modern and complex organization, 
whereas the Greek ones were more traditional and less sophisticated. 128 

In comparison, the Ottoman officers had to learn by themselves under very 
adverse conditions how to conduct counterinsurgency operations against these 
guerrilla organizations. Most of the academy-graduated officers had to spend several 
rotations (sometimes whole careers) in Macedonia fighting on their own against 
these ideologically motivated, well-equipped, and well-led guerrilla organizations. 
Their main problem was the lack of government support as well as a lack of doctrinal 
tactics to combat these unconventional fighters. The administration was more than 
happy to leave everything to the officers on the scene, providing no substantial sup¬ 
port unless the situation became completely unmanageable. This was also true for 
the wider Ottoman public in that ordinary citizens paid limited attention to the 
problem, even in neighboring provinces like Salonika (Selanik). 12 '* 

The officers involved were quick to realize the evolution of traditional insurgents and 
social bandits, which were named interchangeably Asi (rebel) and Haydut (literally 
bandit, better known in Balkan languages as Hajduk or Hajdamak), into Komitacis 
(ideologically motivated and highly disciplined guerrilla fighters). In a relatively short 
time, they understood the importance of gaining support from the population and 
made use of not only the potential of the Muslim population, but also of the different 
Christian groups, pitting them against each other. For example, Greeks were valuable 
allies in predominantly Macedonian or Bulgarian regions, whereas Bulgarians were 
Ottoman allies in Greek-dominated areas. 130 

Surprisingly, the Seraskeriye or Ministry of War remained aloof from the formu¬ 
lation and application of counterinsurgency doctrines and operations. And publica¬ 
tion of any military manuals or texts on the subject was even forbidden. There was 
no curriculum regarding counterinsurgency in any military school, and even discus¬ 
sions about the subject were discouraged. Similarly, the administration tried its best 
not to inform the public about anything related to insurgencies, rebellions, or social 
unrest. Thanks to the administration’s efforts to isolate conflict zones from the wider 
public, and because of its distancing itself from insurgency-related problems, the 
officer corps in a unique blend of initiative gained control of the conflict zones. Con¬ 
sequently, independent of the administration and the Seraskeriye, various tactics and 
techniques were invented, and more or less an unofficial but widely accepted 
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uniform counterinsurgency doctrine was in use after the 1890s. By making use of 
their academy-acquired competencies in foreign languages, the Ottoman officer 
corps also followed developments in foreign militaries. For example, the British prac¬ 
tice of constructing blockhouses in order to control and secure rugged terrain during 
the Boer War was immediately introduced under the same name (Blokhavz) and 
widely used. These unofficial counterinsurgency strategies, tactics, and techniques 
eventually paid off, and most of the Komitaci groups were crushed and lost ground 
after 1904. 131 

In effect, combat units became alternative military schools, and mess halls became 
clubs where one could discuss anything without fear of prosecution. As could be 
expected, this rare blend of freedom and conflict affected the political understanding 
and consciousness of the Mektebli officers. Their academic training, such as theoreti¬ 
cal backgrounds and competency in foreign languages, gave them the necessary tools 
to follow and evaluate these developments. The effect of academic training becomes 
more obvious when the Alayh officers are taken into consideration. The Alayhs also 
lived through the same experiences, but they remained staunchly loyal to the 
sultan. 132 

The Mekteblis saw themselves as the new elite of the empire, and they felt respon¬ 
sible to act in its interest. As active combatants on the frontiers, they were visibly 
reminded of the empire’s shrinking borders and loss of provinces. The constant fear 
of the imminent loss of the Ottoman Balkans especially shaped their perspective. 
They were also well aware of Great Power interventions and their activities within 
the empire. Resentment toward the presence of foreign diplomats, military observers, 
and missionaries was widespread. Ottoman officers increasingly became conscious of 
the insufficiency of the official state ideology and general lack of patriotism. 133 

Two other factors played an important role in shaping the political consciousness 
of the officers. The first factor was the effect of the ideologies of their guerrilla ene¬ 
mies. The constant conflicts created channels of information between combatants. 
The militant nationalism of the guerrillas—the continuous flow of political thoughts 
and their ways of propaganda and organization—greatly inspired the officers. And in 
the end, they applied what they had learned. The second factor was the solidarity 
between officers and the local Muslim (especially those who were Turkish) popula¬ 
tion. For obvious reasons, the Muslim population felt themselves deserted by the 
administration. The only agents of the government who were trying to protect the 
Muslims from the attacks of the various guerrilla groups (and trying to provide vari¬ 
ous civil services) were officers of the Ottoman army. The army and Muslims not 
only jointly fought against insurgents, but also built and repaired roads, bridges, 
schools, and mosques and performed other public tasks together. Understandably, a 
strong bond of solidarity was established between these groups. 134 

For most of the Mekteblis, neither the official nor the unofficial version of Otto- 
manism had any meaning. Similarly, Islamism began to lose ground, especially after 
Albanian unrest and the refusal of several Albanian units to fight against Albanian 
rebels and bandits. Turkish nationalism seemed for many the only viable solution. 
The appeal of Turkish nationalism becomes clearer when taking into account the 
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unfair burden placed on reliable Anatolian units (composed of ethnic Turks) to con¬ 
duct counterinsurgency operations in all parts of the empire. Officers who fought 
consistently alongside of the Anatolian soldiers began to identify themselves more 
with them. Officers, who were ethnically Turkish, hesitantly but continuously 
became nationalists, even if the majority was still reluctant to drop Ottomanism 
and Islamism altogether. 135 

Interestingly, even the most pragmatic officers believed in the merits of more 
democracy. They admired the German political system and, as military personnel, 
were well accustomed to its accompanying military discipline. However, due to the 
legacy of the short-lived first constitutional period, they naively interpreted political 
freedom as a magical potion that would cure all societal illness. For them, the auto¬ 
cratic regime of Abdiilhamid was the root of all ills and problems. Obviously, these 
naive admirers of constitutional monarchy had limited backgrounds and did not 
understand the complexity of the problems of the empire, but they had the courage 
and will to act. 136 

The first political protests by military members were conducted (and secret organ¬ 
izations were founded) by cadets in Istanbul at the end of the 1880s such as the estab¬ 
lishment of the Osmanli Ittihad Cemiyeti (Ottoman Union Committee) in 1889 
by Imperial Medical School cadets. 7 The officer corps became organized after 
1904, and several secret organizations, all of which carried the same phrase—Vatan 
(motherland)—within their names, were established and flourished at the field army 
headquarters (the Third Army headquarters in Salonika became the epicenter of the 
most powerful group). Not surprisingly, general staff officers (as a part of a privileged 
and educated elite brotherhood) took the lead. They made use of their positions and 
command and control channels in order to open new branches and to recruit new 
members. In a relatively short time, the Ittihad ve Terakki Cemiyeti (Committee of 
Union and Progress or CUP) became the most prominent, and it absorbed the other 
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groups into it. 

The officers involved in the CUP, in opposition to civilian intellectuals and some 
fellow conspirators, saw no other way than violent action to reinstate a constitutional 
regime. Some of them supported various types of military coup d’etats while others, 
under the influence of their counterinsurgency experiences, advocated mutiny and 
guerrilla warfare. After the widely admired but failed Russian Revolution of 1905 
and uprisings in Iran, the civilian conspirators unwillingly converted to the officers’ 
way of thinking and accepted their leadership. 

Despite much preparation and secrecy, events unfolded without a master plan, 
with the failed attempt to assassinate the Chief of the Salonika Military Police on 
April 29, 1908. Abdiilhamid immediately sent an investigation team with extraordi¬ 
nary powers to which the conspirators gave the alarm and reacted with disobedience 
and insubordination. 140 Even at this stage, things might have remained under con¬ 
trol had the details of the Reval meeting of Russian Tsar Nicholas II and British King 
Edward VII on June 9-10 not been revealed (the so-called Isvolski-Harding project 
on Macedonia). 141 According to the information leaked to the press, Britain had 
given a free hand to Russia for the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. This 
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news exploded on the scene and enraged the officers involved in the movement. 
Niyazi Bey, with his battalion and civilian volunteers, rebelled and took refuge in 
the mountains near Resne on July 3. Other junior officers soon followed his example 
and rebelled in other provinces. Government functionaries, including even reaction¬ 
ary generals, were assassinated by army officers. The civilian population joined the 
cause of the officers by holding public demonstrations and sending mass petitions 
to the sultan. Clearly, the officers were making use of their accumulated experience 
in counterinsurgency by following the blueprints of the Komitacis. 142 

In the end, Abdiilhamid gave up under intense pressure and restored the 
constitution that he had suspended in 1878. The Me§rutiyet (literally constitutional 
monarchy) was a remarkable victory won by the Mektebli junior officers. All of a 
sudden, they became the praetorian guards and kingmakers. Although at this stage 
they did not have the means to control the state, which the counterrebellions of 
April 1909 (31 Mart Vakasi) would show, they did become the dominant political 
actors in the empire. Unfortunately for the empire, as the officers became part of 
active politics, and in a relatively short time, partisan politics destroyed the solidarity 
and unity of the Ottoman officer corps. Disappointed officers established their own 
parties opposing the CUP and began to conspire not only in the political arena but 
also within the military. Not surprisingly, several dissident officers rebelled with their 
units, and the Macedonian mountains once again became home for these military 
gangs. This infighting would be instrumental in the poor performance of the 
Ottoman military during the forthcoming wars. 143 

The military effects of the army’s counterinsurgency experiences are more compli¬ 
cated than the political ones. More research is needed to unveil the real dimensions 
of this issue, but it is possible to point out some of the more obvious ones. First of 
all, most of the Ottoman officers preferred small-unit tactics and techniques to 
large-scale operations. During the Balkan Wars, company- and battalion-level units 
were able to beat enemy units soundly if they were employed independently, but 
when the same units were a part of a regiment or higher units, they were unable to 
reach the same level of efficiency. The wide-scale employment of snipers is also a 
good example of the army’s counterinsurgency heritage. 

The second effect was that of initiative. The Ottoman officers were well accus¬ 
tomed to act independently and to receive short, task-oriented operational orders. 
For example, during the Libyan War, the future founder of the Turkish Republic, 
Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, launched his famous assault on Tobruk against a much 
superior Italian force after receiving only half-a-page-long divisional order. In effect, 
this well-established sense of initiative sometimes was instrumental in officers dis¬ 
obeying orders. 

The third effect was the most dangerous one. The officers schooled in counter¬ 
insurgency often suffered difficulty in adjusting themselves to the realities of conven¬ 
tional warfare and massive firepower. They became used to insurgents with limited 
firepower. So when faced with infantry supported by machine guns and quick firing 
artillery, they did not adapt well. Similarly, most of the regular soldiers were veterans 
of long counterinsurgency campaigns and encountered difficulties understanding the 
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dynamics of conventional warfare. The infamous Bolayir frontal assaults at the last 
stage of the First Balkan War are good examples of this tendency. The Ottoman 
infantry literally decimated itself against Bulgarian firepower while trying to overcome 
troops well established in trenches protected with barbed wire and other engineering 
works. 144 The same mistakes were repeated again and again, especially during the 
Gallipoli Campaign of World War I. 


Balkan Wars: Losing the Core Regions 

The restoration of the constitution and the reopening of the parliament did not 
fulfill the high hopes and expectations of the younger modernizers. The French for¬ 
mula of liberty, equality, and fraternity managed to rally the citizens of the empire 
together for only a few months. The joyful mass demonstrations and public speeches 
of goodwill presented colorful stories for the western newspapers but, in the end, the 
so-called revolution of the Me§rutiyet did just the opposite—enlarging the fault lines 
and fractures between different ethnic and religious groups. Political radicalism and 
frustration took hold of many when developments did not meet expectations. 
In turn, the rank and file of the army became perennial actors in political protests 
and demonstrations. Once again, military cadets led the way. 145 

The serious limitations of the Ottoman version of liberty and democracy were 
instrumental in creating societal fault lines and fractures, which convinced most of 
the officer corps of the wisdom of an enlightened dictatorship of the military. Several 
other developments escalated the crisis in government and were seen as proof of the 
need for military rule. Among these were the proclamation of independence by 
Bulgaria on October 5, 1908 (actually the Bulgarian Princedom had been already 
enjoying de facto independence), the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire on October 6 (it had already been under Austro- 
Hungarian supervision for nearly 30 years), and the proclamation of union with 
Greece by the Cretan Assembly on October 12. So once again, aggressive foreign 
machinations increased regional instability and impaired the fragile peace and stability 
within the empire. 146 

The Me§rutiyet obviously did not establish an efficient and viable system in terms 
of politics, economics, and social life, but it did provide an unforeseen advantage for 
the military reformers. As already discussed above, the military reforms were led by 
sultans who were very willing but, at the same time, inexperienced and uninformed 
regarding military art and science. Even though they had native and foreign military 
advisors, they still encountered difficulty in differentiating important issues from the 
less important ones. For example, all of the last five sultans (starting with Selim III) 
spent months designing uniforms for their soldiers instead of allocating their 
valuable time to work on structural changes. Moreover, in most of the cases, the 
structural military reforms were perceived by the sultans as a direct threat to their 
authority. The command structure is a good example of this paradigm. Nearly all 
of the sultans of the period (chief among them Abdiilhamid) created parallel or 
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shadow organizations in order to curb the power of the military commanders and 
sometimes played one against another to maximize their power. In truth, unity of 
command and control, a single hierarchy, and communication and reports lines are 
key elements for the efficiency and success of any modern military. Therefore, the 
sultans sabotaged their own reforms by maintaining their self-interests as paramount. 

The Me§rutiyet and the later dethronement of Abdiilhamid reduced the power of 
the sultan in military affairs to a minimum. Additionally, the old and obsolete Seras- 
keriye, which became the last stronghold of the old guard after 1900, was formally 
disbanded, and its authority and duties were distributed to their rightful owners— 
the Harbiye Nezareti (Ministry of War, founded in 1900) and the General Staff. 
However, the Ministry of War was unable to fulfill its mission due to the political 
instability caused by a continual succession of 11 ministers of war in a six-year 
period. Consequently, thanks to the continuous leadership of Ahmed Izzet Pasha, 
who remained chief of the General Staff during the turbulent period between 1908 
and 1914, the General Staff became the sole authority on military affairs by willingly 
assuming most of the duties of the ministry. In doing so, it also became independent 
of any political control. Ahmed Izzet Pasha further extended the control of the 
General Staff by improving its bureaucratic capacity and efficiency. The complex 
structure was simplified; the numbers of departments and bureaus were consolidated 
into five new functional departments (training, intelligence, mobilization, topogra¬ 
phy, and correspondence), and staff specialization was encouraged. In contrast, the 
ministry remained as it had been. 147 

Ahmed Izzet Pasha was a highly trained and talented general staff officer. 
He became the protege of von der Goltz immediately after graduation and was one 
of the first five officers sent to Germany at the suggestion of General Kaehler. 
He spent four years as an exchange officer and served at different levels of staff posi¬ 
tions with distinction. He not only understood the German military system thor¬ 
oughly, but also was well versed in the German intellectual discussions and future 
plans. He also mastered the intricacies of von der Goltz’s various treatises about the 
Ottoman military. 148 

The reorganization regulation of 1910 was the brainchild of Ahmed Izzet Pasha 
and his fellow German-trained general staff officers. First of all, the general unit 
architecture was reorganized drastically according to a new triangular division con¬ 
cept. Basically, the concept involved replacing the square division structure (two bri¬ 
gades each with two regiments) with a division composed of three regiments, each 
with three battalions, which eliminated both brigade headquarters and a regiment. 
Although the number of regiments was reduced in divisions, combat strength was 
preserved, because command and control was more effective. It was an innovative 
idea born out of German-Ottoman military intellectual discussions. World War I 
would show the advantages of this concept, but it was the Ottoman military that cre¬ 
ated initially this innovative organization. The introduction of triangular divisions 
started a chain reaction. Much-needed army corps headquarters were established 
(also triangular and each with three divisions and additional support units) at last 
on January 8, 1911. Previously, the term “army corps” was used for two or three 
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divisional groups without a permanent standing corps staff. Understandably, there 
was little need for large field army headquarters, which were already obsolete and 
clumsy. Instead, field army inspectorates (Ordu Mufetti§ligi), which were leaner 
and focused only on operational issues, were created. Unfortunately, neither Ahmed 
Izzet Pasha, nor his fellow general staff officers, paid enough attention to the person¬ 
nel, doctrinal, and technical issues related to these drastic reforms. Reorganizational 
problems such as how to man new staff positions and combat service support sys¬ 
tems, how to write new operational and tactical doctrines, and how to create com¬ 
munication lines and assign responsibilities were all but ignored . 14 ’ 

Second, a wide-ranging and systematic purge of officers was initiated. The CUP 
and the General Staff decided to get rid of the unruly Alayh officers and the proteges 
of the former regime. Certainly, political priorities and loyalties played an instru¬ 
mental role in this decision but, in terms of its military aspects, it was the fulfillment 
of at least a two-decade-long discussion on how to create a homogeneous and capable 
officer corps (von der Goltz himself was the initiator of this discussion). Initially tens 
and later hundreds of Alaylis were purged by making use of various excuses such as 
age limitations, poor performance, and disciplinary issues. None of the reformers 
paid any attention to the positive sides of the Alayh system. As could be expected, 
the Alaylis reacted to these purges and, in a relatively short time, their professional 
grievances took political and religious forms, which would in turn play an instru¬ 
mental role in the counterrevolutionary military uprisings of April 1909 (better 
known as 31 Mart Vakasi). In these uprisings, soldiers led by Alayh officers and 
NCOs rebelled against the new regime in several field army centers (chief among 
them Istanbul and Erzurum). The uprisings were seen as additional proof of the 
wisdom of the purges, and most of the Alaylis were dismissed immediately after 
the suppression of the uprisings. 150 

Third, after decades-long discussions and various failed attempts, the exemption 
of non-Muslim male citizens from conscription was totally abolished on August 7, 
1909. The administration and the General Staff not only wished to enlarge the man¬ 
power pool, but also desired to use compulsory military service as an instrument of 
integration. Similarly, other exemptions such as geographic and professional exemp¬ 
tions were also abolished. Even though most of the non-Muslim parliamentarians 
supported the legislation process, their communities did not appreciate it. They were 
not pleased to lose what they understood as their traditional and inherent rights. 
At the same time (except for the Jews), it went against their nationalist convictions. 
Most Christian communities tried to prevent or resist the census and registration 
for military service. Hundreds fled to foreign countries, and passport applications 
reached record levels. Nevertheless, against all odds, after 1910, recruitment officials 
managed to conscript more than two-thirds of all eligible non-Muslim citizens into 
the army. This problematic start was not well received by the optimistic General Staff 
planners who had aimed to recruit 25 percent of the army’s soldiers from non- 
Muslims without paying attention to the realities on the ground. 151 

Fourth, the General Staff initiated a revolution in military education and training. 
The forbidden subjects of the previous regime (like Ottoman military history, 
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unconventional warfare, and political history) were added to the curriculum of mili¬ 
tary schools. Cadets had to spend more time in the application of theoretical lessons. 
For the first time, units higher than battalions began to conduct realistic field maneu¬ 
vers and firing exercises using modern tactics. Indeed, the rank and file enjoyed using 
modern weapons and equipment that had been locked in the depots for years due to 
the paranoia of Abdiilhamid. Command post exercises and staff rides became the 
most important duties of the divisional and corps staffs. 152 

Unfortunately for the Ottoman military, the timing of these drastic reforms was 
overcome by international events. Only two years after the initiation of the military 
reforms, the Italians launched a surprise assault against the Ottoman province of 
Trablusgarb (Libya or Tripolitania). This unprovoked foreign aggression was 
followed one year later by the Balkan League (Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, and Monte¬ 
negro), which decided to act before the Ottoman reforms produced results. The 
Ottoman military was caught in an interim stage of transformation in which the 
pillars of the old order were destroyed while the new ones were unready to carry 
the whole system. 153 

The province of Libya was always a backwater of the empire. It was conquered not 
by the regular army, but by Ottoman corsairs in 1551 and remained an autonomous 
province afterwards, including a period of literal independence between 1711 and 
1835. But Mahmud II managed to curb the power of the local Karamanlis dynasty 
and restored central authority in 1835 during the upheaval of Governor of Egypt 
Mehmed Ali Pasha’s rebellion. However, the control of the central government 
remained minimal, not only over the local population but also over the provincial 
administration. The geographic remoteness and isolation of the province from the 
core regions, its minor economic and military importance, as well as corruption 
and the urgency of problems elsewhere, seriously hampered the administration’s 
efforts to integrate it. Furthermore, Libya became an ideal place for exiling dissidents 
and problematic characters during the Hamidian period. 154 

The general weakness and vulnerability of Ottoman authority in Libya gave 
encouragement to an Italian governing elite longing to prove the might of the 
recently united nation and build a colonial empire. The Italians had already peace¬ 
fully penetrated into Libya by economic means and were hoping to establish sover¬ 
eignty without a fight. Not surprisingly, the drastic Mefrutiyet reform efforts and 
its meager results in Libya increased colonial competition between France and 
Germany, which frightened the Italian decision-makers. They hastily declared war 
on September 29, 1911, and hostilities began immediately. The Italian navy, which 
would face no naval resistance throughout the war, bombarded the Ottoman Adriatic 
and Libyan coastline. The few obsolete coastal fortifications were no match for the 
Italian onslaught. Tobruk was conquered on October 4, and the provincial center 
of Trablus (Tripoli) fell one day later, shortly followed by the fall of the remaining 
coastal cities. 155 

The 42nd Independent Division, one of the worst divisions of the whole empire, 
was equally helpless. It was under strength (less than half of its established combat 
strength of 10,000), ill-equipped, and poorly led. 156 But surprisingly, its poor 
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conventional capacity turned out to be an enormous advantage. Instead of trying to 
resist the initial Italian amphibious landing, which would have been futile, Ottoman 
units moved out of the range of the naval guns at the cost of leaving heavy equip¬ 
ment. The majority of the local recruits (around 2,000), most of whom were of 
urban origin, deserted their units. 157 The acting commander Colonel Ne§et had no 
other choice under these conditions than to initiate conventional warfare against 
the Italian invaders. The Italian military was completely unprepared for this type of 
war. Small bands of Ottoman soldiers easily infiltrated into Italian defense perimeters 
and inflicted small but humiliating defeats. The local population was encouraged by 
these easy victories and began to actively support the Ottoman troops. In turn, 
heavy-handed Italian tactics that targeted the civilian population more than the 
actual fighters were counterproductive and increased the hatred of the locals. Hun¬ 
dreds of volunteers and tribal warriors joined the Ottoman troops. But it was the 
support of the Sanusiyya religious order (or more correctly, fraternity) which dra¬ 
matically changed the flow of the war. 158 

The Sanusiyya was not only a religious brotherhood, but also an economic and 
social alliance of the tribes. It was the only effective cement within the otherwise 
socially fragmented tribal society of Libya (especially the Cyrenaica region). 159 
Moreover, the Sanusis were well-known fighters and had already fought against 
another colonial power; France, at the southern extremes of the Sahara desert. The 
Ottoman-Sanusiyya alliance achieved remarkable results in terms of a dramatic 
increase in manpower and logistical support for the fight. But it was the arrival of 
Ottoman officer-volunteers which tipped the balance. The apparent failure of the 
government to respond to Italian aggression created a moral crisis and outburst of 
patriotic and religious feelings in which many young officers volunteered to fight. 
The Ottoman General Staff and CUP military committee (without the authorization 
and support of the government) selected its best and brightest (including the hero of 
the Mefrutiyet revolution Enver Bey, future president of the Turkish Republic 
Mustafa Kemal [Atatiirk] Bey, counterinsurgency mastermind Suleyman Askeri 
Bey, and Halil [Kut] Bey). Most of them were veterans of the Balkan counterinsur¬ 
gency campaigns. In addition to these men, Libyan and other officers from predomi¬ 
nantly Arab provinces (including ardent Arab nationalist Aziz al Masri, Muhittin 
[Kurtif] Bey, and Ali Sami [Sabit] Bey) were also assigned. 160 

The first group of officers arrived in the conflict zone via Egypt and Tunis in the 
middle of October 1911, but groups and individuals continued to arrive through 
the summer of 1912. Their arrival changed the character and tempo of the war 
immediately. The theater of war was divided into four theaters of operations in 
which Tripoli and Bingazi (Benghazi) were the main ones. Regular soldiers, gendar¬ 
meries, volunteers, and tribal warriors were organized into flexible mission-oriented 
units under the command and control of regular officers. All operations were closely 
coordinated and integrated according to a de facto strategic plan, which simply 
sought to wage a campaign of long and attritional unconventional warfare. As veter¬ 
ans of counterinsurgency campaigns themselves, the Ottoman officers were well 
aware that such a war would be long and bloody and, in the end, moral factors would 
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become paramount. They were hoping to frustrate the Italians by inflicting as many 
casualties as possible. In opposition to the geographic orientation of the Italians, the 
Ottomans were not targeting the recapture of coastal cities but choosing instead to 
annihilate the enemy. 161 

The asymmetric nature of the conflict frustrated the Italian command and staff 
planners. Even though they tried several novel methods successfully, such as the use 
of aviation for reconnaissance and artillery forward observation duties, for the first 
time, 162 they still stubbornly stuck to conventional tactics and techniques, even if 
the results were disastrous and costly. The infantry-rich Italian assault columns 
offered excellent targets for the ever-elusive Ottoman combat groups and bands. 
They would lure Italians deep into desert valleys and, after exhausting and disorgan¬ 
izing them with repeated hit-and-run skirmishes and small ambushes, the main 
group would suddenly attack and destroy the isolated groups (sometimes whole 
assault columns). Even the heavily fortified coastal towns were not safe and immune 
from the Ottoman guerrillas. Night raids, infiltration into defensive perimeters, and 
the hunting of isolated guards and patrols became a continuous activity. 163 

The Italian setbacks and blunders gave the Ottoman field commanders time to 
reorganize and train their mostly local troops. The assignment of regular officers as 
the superior authority for tribal forces created immense problems initially. The tribal 
warriors had a traditional way of war fighting, which was always anarchic and 
uncoordinated and which prevented performing even the simplest maneuvers. The 
Ottoman officers managed to overcome this serious problem by treating combat 
operations more or less as step-by-step training exercises and by accommodating 
their military priorities with the interests of the tribesmen. Interestingly, the tribal 
cavalry learned to evade aerial observation and attacks while the local infantry units 
learned to employ successfully antiaircraft fire techniques. 164 

The furious Italians, who were suffering casualties at an alarming rate and were 
unable to fix and destroy the elusive enemy, increasingly targeted the civilian popula¬ 
tion and its livelihood. The execution of real or imaginary supporters, collective pun¬ 
ishments, and other elements of a scorched-earth policy became part of the daily 
routine. For understandable reasons, these heavy-handed and misguided actions 
helped the Ottomans greatly, not only increasing civilian support in terms of 

volunteers and logistics, but also providing them with a sense of moral and ethical 
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superiority. 

After several bitter experiences, the Italian expeditionary forces decided to remain 
within range of naval gunnery and, instead of trying to expand their occupation deep 
into the hinterlands, they preferred to remain on the coastline. At the same time, 
they tightened the naval blockade and tried to close the Egyptian and Tunisian bor¬ 
ders. Even though this strategic shift created enormous logistics problems for the 
Ottoman side, it also gave them a free hand to transform blockades of the Italian- 
occupied zones into sieges. The confident Ottoman troops and their local allies 
began to launch bolder and more concentrated night attacks and raids. 166 They also 
tried to solve logistics problems by using captured spoils of war. Specially organized 
detachments plundered the Italian depots and magazines during the night raids. 167 
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At last, the Italian political leadership came to the understanding that their proud 
expeditionary force would not be able to defeat the Ottoman defenders and conquer 
the interior of Libya. Instead the leaders decided to move the war to the core regions 
of the empire in order to force the Ottoman political leadership to give up Libya. 
Understandably, they could not risk another land confrontation with the Ottoman 
military, so they decided to use solely their navy. In April 1912, the Italian navy tried 
various tactics including naval demonstrations and limited shelling of the Red Sea 
and Syrian and Aegean coastlines, blockading the Straits, and even supporting the 
Sheikh Idris rebellion in Asir on the Arabian Peninsula. 168 Out of frustration, the 
Italians occupied the weakly defended Dodecanese Islands between April 24 and 
May 20, 1912. The occupation of the main island of Rhodes is instrumental in 
understanding the aftereffects of Ottoman success and the Italians’ exaggerated sense 
of caution. (A reinforced division was employed against the tiny Ottoman defensive 
force consisting of a single infantry battalion with four light artillery pieces, despite 
the fact that the Italians enjoyed the popular support of the predominantly Greek 
population. 169 ) 

The Ottoman administration reluctantly came to terms with Italy due to the 
imminent threat coming from the Balkan states. The Ouchy Peace Treaty, which 
was signed on October 15, 1912, effectively ended Ottoman sovereignty in Libya. 
The field commanders received the order three days later. This was a serious blow 
to the Ottoman officers who were more than sure of their ability to win the war, 
and they encountered huge difficulties explaining why the empire had given up after 
so many successful engagements by their local soldiers and allies. However, the mili¬ 
tary members of the CUP decided to establish a sound base for keeping the insur¬ 
gency alive in hopes of restarting the war after the end of Balkan crisis. Some 
officers and other ranks (overall 300 personnel) were selected to remain, and nearly 
all the heavy weapons and ammunition were left behind. Selected local NCOs and 
soldiers were passed through an intense military technical training in order to operate 
the heavy weapons and various devices during the three-month-long evacuation 
period. As a part of this scheme, more than 100 young Libyan students were trans¬ 
ferred to military schools in Istanbul for the training of the next generation of leaders 
and officers, who would lead the next war. Unfortunately for the empire, this bold 
scheme fell victim to the Balkan defeats and was only partially realized during the 
First World War. 170 

In the fall of 1912, the Ottoman political and military leadership was caught com¬ 
pletely by surprise and was unprepared for the aggression of the Balkan states. 171 The 
army’s seasoned recruits had just demobilized (more than 70,000 soldiers) and, 
moreover, many talented officers were fighting against the Italians or were on their 
way to join the war. A reinforced divisional group under the command of Chief of 
the General Staff Ahmed izzet Pasha (composed of 29 crack battalions from First, 
Second, and Third Armies) had just suppressed a rebellion in Yemen and were too 
far away to return to the war zone on time. The infant army corps and triangular 
divisions, which were still battling to finish the reorganization, did not have the 
means to overcome the efflux of trained and seasoned soldiers and the influx of 
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untrained raw recruits. Furthermore, there was a serious political crisis in which dif¬ 
ferent partisan officer cliques were doing everything possible to establish political 
control and exterminate their rivals. 172 

Additionally, several other factors seriously limited the combat power of the 
Ottoman military. As previously mentioned, the Berlin Treaty had shaped the bor¬ 
ders of the Ottoman Balkans in such a way that it was nearly impossible to defend 
it against multiple enemies. Coupled with this, Ottoman political and military lead¬ 
ership obstinately determined to preserve every inch of the empire’s territory, and 
they had great faith in the military capacity of territorial defense units. Moreover, 
overconfident general staff officers insisted on being on the offensive at the opera¬ 
tional level while conducting defensive operations at strategic level, which was a 
key element in the newly introduced German doctrine. They naively hoped that 
the small militaries of the Balkan states would not have the means to launch coordi¬ 
nated assaults, thereby giving Ottoman units ample opportunities to defeat them one 
by one. Ottoman planners disregarded all the viable alternatives and tried in vain to 
design a war strategy that would fit these conflicting ideas. Unfortunately, they 
neglected to remember the main lesson of the Ottoman-Russian wars, namely, to 
not spread forces too thinly over the theaters of operation and to avoid the splitting 
of field armies into composite groups. 173 

The flawed outcome of all these priorities and factors was the grouping of available 
units into two geographically isolated field armies—the Garb Ordusu (Western 
Army) and the §ark Ordusu (Eastern Army). Once again, instead of making use of 
the established field army structure, the General Staff planners molded three num¬ 
bered armies and some additional divisions from the Fourth Army into two new field 
army groups in order to meet the demands of defending all the Balkan provinces and 
safeguarding Istanbul. Both of the armies consisted of regular army corps (three 
each), Redif army corps (five and four, respectively), independent detachments, cav¬ 
alry divisions, and various combat support and combat service support detachments. 
To make matters worse, army commanders had to allocate strong garrisons for the 
defense of several fortresses (Edirne, Ifkodra [Scutari], and Yanya), £anakkale (the 
Dardanelles) fortified zone, provincial centers, lines of transportation and communi¬ 
cation, and, of course, strategic terrain. Two corps-sized divisional groups were 
tasked to perform the impossible mission of maintaining the connection between 
the two armies by securing the Istanbul-Salonika railway line. Further drains on 
resources were evident, as several regiments were still conducting counterinsurgency 
operations in Macedonia, while others guarded the Aegean Sea harbors and islands 
against possible Italian (and later on Greek) amphibious attacks. 174 

From every aspect, the revised contingency plan for war against four Balkan states 
was very problematic. Even though it looked smart and simple on paper, in reality, it 
was a very difficult plan to carry out. The planning assumptions were the weakest 
part of it. According to the plan, there would be enough time to complete mobiliza¬ 
tion (30 days) and concentration. All lines of transportation, including sea lines, 
would be open and logistics mobilization would finish well before the arrival of units 
from Anatolia. But in reality the mobilization went slowly. Flalf of the Anatolian 
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units never reached their destinations. The single-track railway system collapsed 
under the sheer volume of traffic, while the Greek navy effectively blocked any use 
of the sea lanes. Above all, the rapidly mobilizing Balkan armies were ready to launch 
attacks from all directions first and were unwilling to give the Ottomans the time to 
complete their preparations. 175 

The public and rank and file of the military were unaware of these dangers, and 
mobilization was heartily welcomed. Military morale was high, and even well- 
informed circles were talking of taking back lost provinces and reestablishing Ottoman 
control over the Balkans once again. Amidst both hope and uncertainty, the Ottoman 
Empire was forced into war. 176 

The First Balkan War (October 1912-May 1913) was actually fought in two sep¬ 
arate theaters of operation and was comprised of various separate battles and engage¬ 
ments. The main campaign was, without doubt, the Eastern Thracian Campaign 
between the Bulgarians and the Ottoman Eastern Army. One large campaign 
(Macedonia) and two smaller (Greece and Montenegro) campaigns were fought 
in the western theater of operations. Additionally, there were Greek amphibious oper¬ 
ations against the eastern Aegean islands, which were actually small regimental-level 
engagements. 

The Ottoman Eastern Army under the command of Abdullah Pasha did not 
defend the border region and immediately fell behind the Kirkkilise (Kirklareli) line, 
leaving a weak screening force against the Bulgarian main force, which had crossed 
the border. Interestingly, not only the Bulgarians were surprised by this, but 
also the Ottoman junior officers and soldiers because of the plan’s extreme secrecy. 177 
The Ottoman plan was to fix an important percentage of Bulgarian units in front 
of the Edirne fortress, pulling the remaining units towards Kirkkilise and thereby 
giving the Eastern Army an opportunity to envelop them from the north 
(III Corps) and south (IV Corps and Edirne garrison). The strategic objective behind 
this plan was the assumption that, once the Bulgarians were annihilated, the fragile 

Christian alliance would collapse. Therefore it was the most vital operation of 

178 

the war. 

However, the Bulgarian command left a weak field army around Edirne and 
brought its full strength against the Ottoman Kirkkilise defense line. In doing so, 
they established numerical superiority, foiling the Ottoman plan from the very 
beginning. The III Corps commander, Mahmud Muhtar Pasha, began the encircle¬ 
ment maneuver late due to bad weather, poor visibility, and control and communica¬ 
tion problems on October 22. The assaulting divisions achieved limited success and 
bogged down after a while when facing an enemy with more than twice their strength 
and better artillery support. The other Ottoman corps were less lucky. Their attacks 
died down immediately, neither achieving flanking maneuvers nor fixing the enemy 
units. The next day, it was the turn of the Bulgarians. Massive Bulgarian frontal 
assaults and well-coordinated artillery fire inflicted heavy casualties on the Ottoman 
units that were deployed on open ground. The Bulgarians quickly established supe¬ 
riority in small-unit infantry tactics and techniques. Their excellent use of cover 
and camouflage, well-coordinated fire and maneuver, and concentrated bayonet 
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assaults pushed back the Ottoman defenders. Abdullah Pasha ordered a full retreat 
on October 24. It was a premature order, and the retreat turned into a rout (except 
for Mahmud Muhtar’s III Corps) under Bulgarian artillery fire and battlefield confu¬ 
sion. Demoralized units abandoned most of their artillery, baggage, and other heavy 
equipment. Consequently, instead of annihilating the Bulgarians, the Eastern Army 
suffered a humiliating defeat because of flawed assumptions, poor intelligence, weak 
artillery support, and lack of communications. 179 

The next engagement, the five-day-long (October 29-November 2) battle around 
the Liileburgaz-Pinarhisar line that became the largest and costliest battle of the war, 
was a repetition of the previous one. The Eastern Army (this time partially reorgan¬ 
ized into two armies with the arrival of more Redif units) tried the same formula 
of strategic defensive and operational offensive without success. The Bulgarians were 
stronger, artillery-rich, and more mobile, and they clearly possessed better morale. 
The Ottoman troops were demoralized, lacked everything, and suffered under 
three independent-minded commanding generals (Nazim Pasha, Abdullah Pasha, 
and Mahmud Muhtar Pasha). Repetitive and costly Ottoman counterattacks 
achieved temporary successes only, and massive Bulgarian frontal assaults crushed all 
hopes. The Ottoman retreat once again turned into a rout, and much of the remain¬ 
ing artillery and baggage was lost along the way. The overstretched logistical system 
collapsed as well, casualties could not get treatment or evacuation, and soldiers were 
unable to find food and safe drinking water. Hundreds perished, and thousands were 
infected with cholera and dysentery. 180 

The exhausted Bulgarians could not follow up the victory, and the routed troops 
managed to reach the last defensive line at (pataka (a mere 25 kilometers away from 
Istanbul), (pataka was actually a fortified zone that had been fortified several times 
from as early as 1878. Even though the demoralized, disorganized, and disease- 
ridden units initially created immense problems, 181 the leisurely approach of the 
Bulgarians enabled acting commander in chief Nazim Pasha, who was French- 
trained and a very talented officer, 182 to occupy the line successfully. The Eastern 
Army successfully finished its reorganization, recovery, and reconstitution and was 
renamed the (pataka Army. The over-confident Bulgarians launched several massive 
frontal assaults without paying serious attention to the defensive capabilities of the 
(pataka Army in well-fortified positions, which had the support of a centralized 
fire support system (including naval gunfire support). The Bulgarian infantry was 
decimated during the two-day-long assault (November 17-18), which became 
known as the First Battle of (pataka. The Bulgarian high command did not compre¬ 
hend the impregnability of the (pataka line or the strength of its determined defend¬ 
ers. And they stubbornly repeated the frontal assaults between March 24 and April 3, 
1913, with the same disastrously high casualties. 183 

The Ottoman Western Army tried to employ the same blend of strategic defense 
with the operational offensive. But in contrast to its eastern sister, the Western Army 
divided its units into the Vardar Army, four corps-sized groups (Yanya, Ustruma, 
Ifkodra, and Miiretteb [provisional] VIII Corps) and four independent detachments 
in order to protect every inch of its area of responsibility against the concentric 
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attacks of its four adversaries. Additionally, only a bit more than half of the assigned 
troops were mobilized due to a lack of transportation and slow mobilization, which 
further limited the army’s chances of success. 184 The Ottoman planners identified 
the Serbian army (possibly reinforced with Bulgarian divisions) as the main threat 
and so tasked the Vardar Army to block and then annihilate it. Most of the Vardar 
Army divisions had to travel more than 100 kilometers in order to reach their con¬ 
centration area near Kumonova. The commanding general, Halepli Zeki Pasha, 
employed aggressive covering force tactics while some of his divisions were still trying 
desperately to reach their tactical destinations between October 14 and 21. Zeki 
Pasha’s tactics worked quite well and the First Serbian Army could not establish con¬ 
tact with the Second Serbian-Bulgarian Army. However, he did not wait for his 
remaining four divisions to arrive as he thought the time was ripe for attack, even 
though the Serbs had twice the number of men on hand as did the Ottomans. Three 
divisions fixed the Serbs, and three more launched flanking attacks from both sides 
on October 23. The ambitious assault achieved remarkable success initially, but at 
the end of the day, without effective artillery support and reserves, Zeki Pasha was 
unable to tip the balance in his favor. The ill-trained, ill-equipped, and poorly led 
Redif divisions began to waver, and massive Serbian artillery fire crushed and demor¬ 
alized them the next day. Zeki Pasha somehow managed to keep his demoralized 
Redifs in their makeshift defensive positions against the all-day-long infantry 
assaults. However, panic seized them immediately after Zeki Pasha ordered a retreat, 
and all discipline and order was lost (similar to the Eastern Army experiences). 
Because of this, Zeki Pasha was accused of stupidity by later commentators. 185 

The ever-optimistic general staff officers then planned to concentrate the broken 
Vardar Army around the centrally located town of Manastir (Bitola) in order to face 
both the Serbians from the north and the Greeks from the south. The Vardar Army 
reached Manastir on November 7, but it lost most of its limited artillery and baggage 
on the way. Once again, Zeki Pasha tried to encircle the Serbs by launching a surprise 
attack with his demoralized units. It was a gamble and he lost it completely. This was 
the Vardar Army’s second disastrous defeat, and only the iron will of its subordinate 
commanding officers saved the day. The Vardar Army retreated into Albania with 
half the original strength and without artillery and baggage. To make matters even 
worse, Albanian nationalists proclaimed independence, and the already reluctant 
Albanian soldiers began to desert their units in the hundreds. 186 

The other independent units of the Western Army (except the garrisons of Yanya 
and I§kodra) were unable to show the same determination and courage that the 
Vardar Army had shown. The Ustruma Corps, Kircaali, and Nevrekop Detachments 
failed to perform their mission to protect the Salonika-Istanbul railway and preserve 
contact with the Eastern Army. They melted away after a series of inconclusive 
engagements. 187 Similarly, the Miiretteb VIII Corps, which was tasked to protect 
the Greek border, tried in vain on its own to stop the much stronger Greek army 
advances. Its disorganized fighting withdrawal ended with the ignominious fall of 
Salonika on November 10. 188 The concept of employing territorial defense units 
composed of loose groupings of Redif regiments and a few regular battalions failed 
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completely. The three independent detachments—Ipek, Tallica, and Pristine, tasked 
to protect Kosova and Yeni Pazar provinces, dissolved in less than 15 days without 
showing any resistance against Serbian and Montenegrin forces. Most probably, 
the lack of regular officers and the uneasy relations between Albanians and the 
Ottoman state after the rebellions of 1910 played into the hands of the Serbs and 
Montenegrins. 18 9 

Although the territorial defense units failed, some independent-minded junior 
officers did achieve remarkable success by making use of their accumulated counter¬ 
insurgency experiences. The most famous example was the defense of Grebene 
(a small town at the Ottoman-Greek border). A certain provincial gendarmerie offi¬ 
cer, Captain Bekir Fikri (a veteran of the Macedonian and Yemen Campaigns), 
united all the available border guards, Redifs, and gendarmeries (approximately 
800 strong) under his command. He also effectively mobilized the civilian popula¬ 
tion. He waged a relentless guerrilla campaign against Greek regular units and irregu¬ 
lar gangs, which started immediately after the defeat and withdrawal of the Miiretteb 
VIII Corps. At the height of his power, Bekir Fikri covered a 100-kilometer-long 
strip of mountainous region between Kozana and Yanya and fixed 10-15 regular 
Greek battalions and various irregular gangs. His six-month-long guerrilla campaign 
showed clearly that, had the General Staff employed guerrilla warfare strategically and 
made use of the civilian population, the conclusion of the Greek and Montenegrin 
Campaigns might have been different. 

In contrast, Bulgaria actively employed former Komitacis against the Ottoman 
military and civilian population. Bulgarian Komitaci gangs, reinforced with local 
volunteers and deserters from the Ottoman army, achieved remarkable success in 
blocking traffic and destroying logistics convoys by occupying strategic positions 
and passes. However, their biggest contribution to the war effort was, without doubt, 
their role in uprooting the Muslim population, achieving an ethnic cleansing that 
pushed thousands of people into Ottoman-held areas. 191 

As could be expected, the unexpected and humiliating defeats turned the politics 
of the empire upside down. The disillusioned officer members of CUP decided to 
overthrow the government, which was labeled by many as too lenient, unpatriotic, 
and conciliatory. A small group of officer conspirators under the leadership of 
Lieutenant Colonel Enver launched a raid into the offices of the prime ministry 
and forced the government to resign. It was a well-planned coup d’etat and was 
executed smoothly by a small number of individuals, once again showing a high level 
of staff planning and courage. The so-called Raid on the Sublime Porte (Bab-i Ali 
Baskim) changed drastically the political dynamics of the empire. The new Grand 
Vizier and Minister of War, Mahmud §evket Pasha (who was a German-trained 
talented officer and a protege of von der Goltz), drastically increased the efficiency 
and influence of the military by immediately assigning capable young officers to 
the nerve centers of the large army staffs. 192 

The armistice between December 3, 1912 and February 3, 1913, not only gave 
the Ottoman military much needed rest and recovery time, but also gave the regime 
time to consolidate its power. The Western Army was practically dissolved, and only 
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the Yanya and Ifkodra garrisons and some remnants of the Vardar Army defended 
the region between Yanya and I§kodra. The (pataka (old Eastern) Army, which man¬ 
aged to preserve most of its main units, received reinforcements from Anatolia and 
Syria and defended the Edirne fortress, Istanbul City, and the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
Ahmed Izzet Pasha, who had just returned back from the counterinsurgency cam¬ 
paign in Yemen, led the reorganization, recovery, and reconstitution of the pataka 
Army by making use of his predecessor Nazim Pasha’s achievements. All available 
resources were mobilized, and training became the main activity. The arrival of fresh 
troops, ever-increasing public support, and the reverses of the Bulgarians in front of 
the (pataka line, as well as the heroic defenses of Edirne, Yanya, and l§kodra, 
increased morale and confidence. Even the enormous toll of the epidemics, including 
typhus and cholera, did not affect the positive atmosphere. 193 

The ever-resourceful General Staff once again took the initiative and displayed its 
offensive tendency by planning the §arkoy amphibious operation against the Fourth 
Bulgarian Army in an attempt to save Edirne by hitting the concentrated Bulgarian 
forces in front of (pataka from behind. The plan was not only ambitious and innova¬ 
tive, but also demonstrated state-of-the-art staff work involving the technical details 
of a combined army and navy operation. Regrettably, a series of unfortunate inci¬ 
dents and developments like weather, technical failures, and communication and 
coordination problems handicapped the operation. The first kg of the operation, 
the frontal assault of the Miiretteb Corps on the neck of the Gallipoli Peninsula died 
under the fire of well-entrenched Bulgarian infantry supported by massive coordi¬ 
nated artillery and machine gunfire on February 8. Nevertheless, the §arkoy 
amphibious landing succeeded in establishing beachheads against which recently 
reinforced Bulgarian divisions launched uncoordinated but effective assaults, forcing 
termination of the operation two days later on February 10. To the amazement of the 
Bulgarians, the Ottoman units managed to break off contact and embark on ships 

with light casualties, showing a rare combination of leadership, discipline, and 
194 

courage. 

The increased vigilance and combat power of the Ottoman military demonstrated 
itself better during the Second Battle of (pataka (March 24-April 3, 1913). Stubborn 
and massive Bulgarian frontal assaults were crushed repeatedly by the skillful use of 
fortifications and centralized fire support. Even so, the victorious defenders could 
not revel in their success because of the surrender of Edirne (March 26) and Ifkodra 
(April 23). Moreover, the Yanya fortress had capitulated well before the others on 
March 6. 195 The fall of the fortresses instrumentally finished the actual hostilities 
and, with the intervention of the Great Powers, the final peace treaty was signed in 
London on May 30, 1913. The new European border of the empire was drawn in 
the middle of Eastern Thrace, leaving the important city of Edirne to Bulgaria. 

The peace treaty was a serious blow to the prestige of the new CUP-led regime, 
which had legitimized its military coup by promising to retain Edirne at all costs. 
Nevertheless, the regime was saved at the last minute with the initiation of hostilities 
between Bulgaria (which was furious over the loss of Macedonia at the peace table to 
its allies) and Greece and Serbia on June 29. Young general staff officers immediately 
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demanded action, while the civilian wing of the CUP and the generals (who together 
bore the full pressure of Great Power diplomacy) were still indecisive and wavering. 
Soon the real authors of the coup d’etat, hawkish general staff officers led by Enver, 
forced the timid leaders to act. Amidst the fear of a new war, advancing Ottoman 
units liberated Edirne without a fight on July 21. 196 

The liberation of Edirne was a turning point for the empire and its military. The 
officer corps consolidated their position as saviors and as the new governing elite, 
whereas the old political cadres lost their remaining prestige as if all the disastrous 
defeats and humiliating treaties were authored by them. In less than one year, the last 
barriers between full control of the empire by the Young Turks were removed, some¬ 
times violently. Not surprisingly, only a small group of intellectuals questioned the 
wisdom of military-led governance; for many it seemed the only alternative. 197 

The Ottoman military was clearly defeated in a series of mostly independent and 
unconnected battles. Seemingly, the only bright spots were the stubborn defenses 
of the three fortress cities (Edirne, Yanya, and fykodra) and the fyatalca line. For 
many western observers of the war, it confirmed European prophecies of decadence 
and the inevitable collapse of the empire. In fact, most of them merely witnessed 
the flight of the southern wing of the Eastern Army after Kirkkilise and Liileburgaz, 
or they witnessed the long convoys of refugees fleeing from the wrath of Balkan con¬ 
querors. They did not observe or understand how the Ottoman military functioned 
before and during combat. Consequently, they were unable to identify the real rea¬ 
sons behind the defeats. However, despite this serious limitation, their portrayals of 
the Ottoman military strengthened the already well-established European stereotype 
and biased view—that of a notoriously corrupt and degenerate army commanded by 
untrained, ignorant, and incapable officers. This view affected western political and 
military decision-makers before and during World War I and, surprisingly, still 
persists today. 198 

As mentioned above, some of the shortcomings or problem areas are easy to iden¬ 
tify. The expeditionary forces were, once again, dispersed all over the theater in order 
to defend every inch of territory. Moreover, at the outbreak of hostilities the Otto¬ 
man units were still trying desperately to reach their respective concentration regions 
on time. The Balkan armies easily isolated each separate unit and defeated them in 
detail. The notoriously inefficient Redif reserve system once again disappointed even 
the most pessimistic officers. Except for some unusual battalions, Redif units failed 
in nearly every engagement and, by doing so, limited or destroyed the combat power 
of the regular units associated with them. There were two key issues that the General 
Staff was unable to find solutions for. The first one was an overall lack of individual 
and unit training. The second was the lack of trained officers. Only a few officers had 
been assigned to Redif regiments during peacetime and most of these were failed or 
incapable officers. During the mobilization, officers who had been working in mili¬ 
tary schools or administrative staff jobs and away from combat units for many years 
were assigned to fill key positions in the Redif structure. Understandably, these offi¬ 
cers with problematic backgrounds were liabilities more than they were assets. 199 
The decision to strengthen Redifs by lending them soldiers from regular units turned 
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out to be a gross mistake and miscalculation. These lent regulars were unable to 
increase the combat efficiency of the Redifs, and their mother units were weakened 
substantially by this decision. The ever poor and corrupt logistical system failed com¬ 
pletely. Without effective forward mounting bases and peacetime logistical arrange¬ 
ments, any unit located away from city centers suffered huge difficulties. Moreover, 
the small but effective Greek navy stopped the use of sea lines of communications, 
and the serious limitations of Ottoman railways (in terms of coverage, capacity, 
and wartime confusion) forced units to depend more on pack animals and roads. 
Taking into consideration the poor state of roads, weather conditions, and the total 
absence of motorized transportation, the problem becomes more obvious. The des¬ 
perate measures of the administration, including commandeering all transportation 
means, did not lighten the burden and many of the commandeered animals perished 
due to the harsh weather and neglect. 200 

Intelligence about the enemy militaries remained a significant problem. The 
Ottoman General Staff did not have any system to gather information and to process 
it in order to develop intelligence. Due to the lack of strategic intelligence, the Gen¬ 
eral Staff was not able to forecast enemy intentions, mobilization or concentration, 
nor was it able to assess the structure, composition, and overall combat power of 
enemy forces. Similarly, field units ignored the chief elements of gathering combat 
intelligence such as reconnaissance, observation, operating behind enemy lines, and 
the like. Above all, the underestimation of the Balkan states’ capacity to launch coor¬ 
dinated and rapid offensive operations hampered intelligence gathering at all levels. 
Consequently, based upon poor and grossly flawed intelligence about their adver¬ 
saries, the Ottomans made ambitious plans for offensive operations and put them 
into use. At Kirkkilise or Kumonova, Ottoman field armies were faced with stronger 
and more mobile enemy units than had been anticipated, and they still tried in vain 
to encircle them with catastrophic results. 201 

The army’s planners and field unit commanders neglected the civilian population 
in the combat zones. Obviously the lessons of the Ottoman-Russian War of 1877- 
1878 were totally forgotten. There was no plan to employ civilians actively against 
enemy troops. Except at Grebene, Ottoman officers did not make use of their 
counterinsurgency experience. Similarly, the units on the ground did not have any 
understanding about how to protect civilians from the effects of combat, not even 
evacuation or how to handle refugees and transport them without using limited mili¬ 
tary corridors. The deliberate attacks against civilians by regular or irregular enemy 
combatants uprooted thousands immediately after the start of hostilities." 02 Thou¬ 
sands tried to get away and endless convoys with makeshift ox-carts or wagons 
flooded the roads. It was horrible and demoralizing for soldiers to see their families 
or fellow Muslim citizens suffering from cold, hunger, and epidemics. Also, the con¬ 
voys placed a huge burden on the military corridors that were supposed to support 
expeditionary forces. The limited food sources on hand were quickly exhausted, 
and the already poorly maintained roads turned into quagmires. Epidemics followed 
the refugees wherever they went and thousands of civilians and soldiers perished. The 
ever-problematic medical services rapidly broke down under this strain. 203 
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The erroneous strategic dispersion, the Redifs, logistics, and intelligence were 
well-known problem areas which the General Staff did little to improve and were 
badly neglected by planners. However, most of the army’s other problems involved 
the outcomes of its unfinished transformation effort. The transformation and newly 
introduced German doctrine gave false confidence to generals in influential posi¬ 
tions. They were more than sure that the Ottoman military would not repeat past 
humiliations and disasters. In their minds, even the Hamidian army had achieved 
success against Greece a decade previously, so there was no reason to worry about 
the new army with its better trained officers and without the corrupt elements of 
the Hamidian regime. They paid scant attention to the fact that transformation 
was still largely unfinished and that the officers were unfamiliar with the ambitious 
triangular division system. They were neither capable of establishing command and 
control and communication lines nor capable of adjusting combat support and com¬ 
bat service support units accordingly. Thus the famed Ottoman artillery corps fal¬ 
tered in nearly every combat action and only after the drastic centralization by the 
(jlatalca Army did it regain its former efficiency. Similarly, other arms and branches 
encountered difficulty when supporting infantry regiments, such as the engineers, 
maintenance, and transportation units. 204 The newly established but weak aviation 
corps was also lost within the mire of transformation and was not employed 
effectively. 

One of the other adverse side effects of the transformation was, without doubt, the 
purge of the Alayli officers. The Alayhs were of limited military use, but there were 
no extra Mektebli officers to replace them in vacant positions. The newly founded 
reserve officers’ training center provided less than 100 officers, and the total absence 
of a trained NCO corps further worsened the problem. Therefore, Ottoman units 
went to war with very few officers (overall only 55% of the officer positions were 
manned). The regular infantry companies averaged only two officers per company 
at the beginning of the war. The problem in the Redif companies was even more 
acute in that a single officer was assigned to lead two companies. This was a signifi¬ 
cant problem for the Ottoman military, because it was essentially an officers’ army 
in which officers performed all of the key tasks. The dimensions of the problem 

became clearer as the war progressed, when heavy officer casualties worsened the 
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situation. 

The much-hoped-for reform of recruitment of non-Muslims embarrassed its avid 
supporters when an important percentage of them evaded the service. Instead, an 
important percentage of them volunteered for the armies or the militias of the Balkan 
states. 206 The unlucky non-Muslim recruits suffered huge problems in acclimating 
themselves to the totally foreign atmosphere of military service. They were ill- 
prepared and unaccustomed to the hardships of military life, which their Turkish 
counterparts endured indifferently. At the same time, except for Jewish citizens, very 
few of them were willing to fight and risk their lives for the sake of the empire. 
As could be expected, the desertion rates of non-Muslim recruits set record highs. 
They fled or surrendered at the first opportunity, which verified the suspicions that 
Muslim soldiers held toward them. 207 
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Despite all these shortcomings and problem areas, the Ottoman military achieved 
some remarkable feats. First of all, the Ottoman General Staff and its planners clearly 
surpassed their Balkan counterparts in the preparation of staff products at high levels. 
Unfortunately, the tactical superiority of the Balkan armies effectively negated the 
otherwise superior Ottoman General Staff planning. There was no novelty in any of 
the Balkan armies’ strategic plans or the application of them. Likewise, the Ottoman 
officers at the front achieved remarkable feats with ill-trained, ill-equipped, and often 
demoralized soldiers in the realization of the army’s plans. This came at the cost of a 
huge number of officer casualties, a problem that would reoccur during World War I. 208 

Interestingly, the Ottoman field units easily reorganized into new provisional for¬ 
mations when needed, even under adverse conditions. For example, the Eastern 
Army passed through reorganization three times. Many mission-oriented provisional 
formations were established, and subordinate units easily merged with one another. 
Obviously, the unconventional counterinsurgency heritage helped greatly in this 
respect. Unfortunately, the combat service support units did not have the same flex¬ 
ibility. The most serious problem again was a lack of officers, which limited the 
army’s flexibility but, nevertheless, units adjusted themselves as necessary to the 
frequent reorganizations, recovery, and reconstitution processes. 209 

Second, the officer corps displayed tactical and operational proficiency when 
employed properly. The successful defense of Edirne, Ifkodra, and Yanya were, and 
are, seen by many contemporary and modern commentators as the embodiment of 
the Ottoman soldiers’ inherent characteristic of staunch defense in fortified places. 
However, in reality these so-called fortress cities were nothing more than old, 
neglected, and isolated fortifications with limited value against modern siege trains. 
The main factor behind these successes was the General Staff’s choice of assigning 
its best, brightest, and most innovative officers as the commanding officers (Mehmed 
§iikru Pasha to Edirne, Hasan Rtza Pasha to I§kodra, and Esat Pasha and Vehib Bey 
to Yanya). These four officers achieved remarkable results against difficult odds, 
largely unsupported by the army as a whole. 210 

Last but not least, the Ottoman military showed a rare blend of determination and 
courage in recovering from a series of humiliating and disastrous defeats. This suc¬ 
cessful recovery was instrumental in the defense of £atalca, the amphibious opera¬ 
tion at §arkoy, and the liberation of Edirne. Clearly the unexpected defeats and loss 
of the Ottoman Balkans left physical and emotional scars on the Ottoman military. 
However, in little more than a year, it was rejuvenated like a phoenix from the ashes. 


World War I: The Last Episode 
Ante-bellum 

The unexpected military defeats inflicted by the Balkan League nations were per¬ 
ceived by the Great Powers as a final sign of the collapse of the Ottoman Empire. The 
image of the sick man of Europe loomed large once again, and the powers separately 
decided to be proactive in its demise. The Russian decision-makers, especially, were 
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determined to follow the Italian example of sudden invasion. To make things worse, 
internal centrifugal tendencies gained strength and ground. Not only did the 
well-established Armenian separatists, but also the Arab nationalist circles and even 
Kurdish tribal notables, began preparations to carve homelands for themselves at 
the right time. -11 

Surrounded by predatory states, amidst the intense competition of the Great 
Powers, and trying desperately to cope with the gravest political and socioeconomic 
crisis in the empire’s history, the new governing elite drew the conclusion that the 
old diplomacy of domestic politics involving playing one faction against another 
was ill-suited to the times. At the same time, they were looking for a long-term sol¬ 
ution that would provide security, integrity, and modernization for the empire. They 
understood that it needed a centralized and regular administration. The ideal solu¬ 
tion for the tight-knit CUP leadership evolved as an enlightened dictatorship of the 
military. The self-made leaders of the officer corps, chief among them Enver Bey, 
determined not to remain in the background and refused to hand over power to 
the elder statesmen and retired generals. 21- 

There were, however, doubts about the officer corps itself. Indeed, all parties, 
including the officers themselves, blamed the officer corps for the recent series of 
humiliating defeats. Additionally, they blamed partisan politics and infighting as 
the root causes for poor performance. Interestingly, many still wished to have a 
Hamidian-type of apolitical and absolutely loyal military institution. 213 Unfortu¬ 
nately for the empire, separatist nationalism began to show itself at this time within 
the officer corps. The administration became suspicious of nationalist movements 
within the officer corps after the fateful desertion of several Albanian officers during 
a counterinsurgency operation against Albanian rebels in 1910. This and other inci¬ 
dents created questions regarding the loyalty of non-Turkish officers in the minds of 
Ottoman military leaders. 214 

Contrary to common perceptions, Albanian and Arab nationalism did not create 
serious problems during the Ottoman-Italian War of 1911 or the Balkan Wars of 
1912-1913, and soldiers of both groups fought loyally under the Ottoman flag. 
However, the infamous betrayal of Esat Toptani Pasha (an Albanian provincial 
grandee) during the defense of l§kodra, the subsequent resignation of several Albanian 
officers immediately after the fall of Ifkodra province, and proto-nationalist declara¬ 
tions and meetings of several Arab officers in Gallipoli blurred relations and increased 
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tensions. 

The actual effects of both wars manifested themselves after the end of the hostil¬ 
ities in 1913. The disastrous defeats, humiliating peace treaties, and the independ¬ 
ence of Albania were perceived as the end of the Ottoman Empire by some Arab 
intellectuals and officers. 216 Semi-secret clubs and organizations were organized 
and became centers of disaffection under the watchful eyes of the new governing 
elite. The driving force behind these subversive activities was the empire’s obvious 
incapacity to protect the vital region of Rumelia against small Balkan states, from 
which it was deduced that it could not retain its distant Arab provinces either. There 
were two Arab camps. The majority group was supportive of the Ottoman Empire 
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but wanted an overall reorganization and creation of a union within which the Arabs 
would govern the empire jointly with the Turks, similar to the Austro-Hungarian 
model. The minority group saw the empire as already defunct and wanted total inde¬ 
pendence of the Arab provinces as a whole. 217 

Simultaneously, Turkish intellectuals and officers reacted to these developments, 
and they also founded clubs and organizations imitating the other ethnic-based 
organizations. 218 In line with their Arab counterparts, the majority of them wanted 
to maintain the empire as a whole but supported the unifying ideologies of Otto- 
manism and Pan-Islamism. The minority focused on the predominantly Turkish 
provinces and dreamt of a new country that would be created around the core of 
Turkish Anatolia and a new society. Several attempts were made to revitalize 
Pan-Islamist and Ottomanist ideology, which failed, thereby further increasing frus¬ 
tration. This vicious circle of opposing creeds reached a high point just before the 
outbreak of World War I. 219 

In the interim period, Grand Vizier and Minister of War Mahmud §evket Pasha 
decided to overcome partisan politics and disaffection by using German military 
advisors in command positions. This idea was not new but the tendency towards 
Germany increased after the apparent failure of rapprochements with the other Great 
Powers. It was the increasing influence of young General Staff officers that encour¬ 
aged Mahmud §evket Pasha to act immediately when several German-trained offi¬ 
cers including Ahmed Izzet Pasha brought this idea forward. Similarly, in Germany 
decision-makers were discussing how to drive the politics out of the Ottoman mili¬ 
tary. After much consultation with German diplomatic and military representatives, 
the Ottoman government officially asked for an enlarged military mission under the 
command of a prominent general on May 22, 1913.~ 

Despite the fact that the Balkan disaster adversely affected the German perception 
of Ottoman military capacity and its usefulness, still this was a welcome development 
for the German General Staff, which had wanted such an enlargement for several 
decades. Indeed, within the German governing elite, a school of thought had 
emerged advocating the military advantages of using Ottomans against Russians. 
Mahmud §evket Pasha did not live to see the realization of his beloved project, as 
he was assassinated on June 11, 1913. In turn, the triumvirate of the CUP (Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Enver, Colonel Cemal, and Talat) became the undisputed leaders of the 
empire immediately thereafter. Surprisingly, it would be the most politicized officer 
of the Ottoman military, Enver Bey, who finally achieved the dreams of his predeces¬ 
sors by purging politicized officers and eliminating all the elements of partisan poli¬ 
tics from within the military. 

The final contract between Germany and the Ottoman Empire (for the duration 
of five years and with the possibility of extension) was signed on October 27, 1913, 
which seemingly handed over not only all of the military reform packages but also 
the direct command and control of many key units to the German military mission. 
Moreover, the mission leader would become an essential part of all military decision¬ 
making processes including officer promotions and assignments. The German Gen¬ 
eral Staff chose a senior division commander of the Prussian army, Major General 
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Otto Liman von Sanders, who arrived in Istanbul with a small group of mission 
members on December 14, 1913. 2-2 

Liman von Sanders was a successful field unit commander, but the traits that made 
him a good unit commander were not the ones needed to carry out the diplomatic 
duties of a military advisory mission leader. Immediately after his arrival, the obsti¬ 
nate and rude German general became involved in disputes or clashed with nearly 
all of his Ottoman counterparts. Neither the Ottoman high command nor the 
German diplomats and veteran military advisors in the embassy liked the man, 
who in turn found the old hands much too Turkified and degenerated. Similarly, 
he pessimistically exaggerated the condition of the postwar Ottoman military. 
According to von Sanders, the entire army was in a wretched condition without 
any elan or morale. He viewed Ottoman officers as unreliable, selfish, and corrupt 
and thought they paid attention only to their own interests at the cost of unfortunate 
soldiers who stoically accepted all misconducts and suffering. His high regard for 
Turkish soldiers but low regard for Ottoman officers remained the same throughout 
the war. His initial observations and deductions about military training and education 
were similarly negative. Even after von der Goltz’s reforms, the military educational sys¬ 
tem was still reliant on excessive theory and showed a general lack of practical work, 
especially in field maneuvers and exercises. 2-3 

The German Military Mission consisted of 41 officers (the numbers rose to 70 
during the summer of 1914 and 800 at the end of the war) and started work amidst 
a diplomatic crisis in which Russian diplomats effectively blocked the assignment of 
von Sanders as an army corps commander. Instead, he was promoted and assigned as 
the chief inspector general and the other German officers were assigned to critical 
positions as well; the command posts of a division, three regiments, eleven military 
educational institutions (including the prestigious superintendency of the Military 
Academy), and several other minor positions. The main idea behind these assign¬ 
ments was to train officers, NCOs, and units as a whole according to current 
German models. 2-4 

The most important posting turned out to be the assignment of Colonel Friedrich 
Bronsart von Schellendorf as the First Assistant Chief of General Staff (Erkan-i 
Harbiye-i Umumiye Dairesi Erkan-i Harbiye Reis-i Saniligi). This assignment was 
born out of necessity to coordinate staff activity at the top. It was offered to von 
Sanders first but he insisted on an assignment as a senior-level field commander. 
Although he was destined to play a crucial role in the Gallipoli Campaign, by refus¬ 
ing this post (combined with his inability to get along with Ottoman leaders, espe¬ 
cially self-appointed generalissimo of the Ottoman military Enver Pasha) von 
Sanders was sidelined by von Schellendorf, who would become the most influential 
German military advisor in the empire until his recall in 1917. -- ^ In short and in 
opposition to commonly held opinions, von Sanders’s affect on the Ottoman war 
effort was limited. 

Bronsart von Schellendorf was, and still is, an obscure figure. He was the ideal staff 
officer not only because Enver Pasha personally liked him so much but also because 
he was a master of General Staff operations. He worked diligently and reorganized 
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the Ottoman General Staff to become a mirror image of the German staff. Young 
and talented Ottoman General Staff officers, most of whom were also German- 
trained, were assigned as branch chiefs. 226 Under his close control, the staff amended 
the strategic mobilization and concentration plan and rewrote most of the future 
campaign plans. Nominally, Enver Pasha was the Chief of the General Staff in addi¬ 
tion to his job as the Minister of War. However, Enver Pasha neither had the neces¬ 
sary experience and background to handle the highly technical and demanding 
General Staff duties nor did he like to be occupied with staff work. Instead, he pre¬ 
ferred to deal with grant issues, but even so, only roughly. After the humiliating 
end of the Sarikami§ Campaign and other personal setbacks, he lost even his meager 
interest in the General Staff, and von Schellendorf became the de facto chief of the 
General Staff after January 1915. 227 

In the meantime, the German General Staff decided to become involved in 
Ottoman military affairs and decision-making processes more directly, due to the 
imminence of war and also because optimism about the military capacity of the 
Ottoman army was increasing. This was the result of a completely independent com¬ 
munications and reports-returns system designed and operated by the ever- 
increasing number of German staff officers assigned to the Ottoman General Staff. 
These documents were archived separately and at the end of the war were smuggled 
to Germany. 228 The Ottoman branch chiefs did not like the new arrangements and 
began to resist the ever-increasing control of the German General Staff in Ottoman 
affairs. In a relatively short time (between August and September 1914), von 
Schellendorf either replaced the Ottoman branch chiefs with German officers or 
sidelined them. He also increased the number of the staff branches, thereby reducing 
their respective powers. Bronsart von Schellendorf and his successor (after 
December 1917), General Hans von Seeckt, continued this policy of keeping 
Ottoman officers away from positions of influence and keeping them uninformed 
about developments. As a conclusion, it may be argued that after September 1914 
the Ottoman General Staff became, more or less, a field army headquarters under 
the direct command and control of the German General Staff with little real 
Ottoman influence. 229 

Why did Enver Pasha and other Ottoman military leaders allow the degradation 
of the Ottoman General Staff into a de facto German field army headquarters? 
The answer seems complex, but very simply, Enver Pasha and the inner circle of the 
CUP believed in the superiority of German military thinking and in the imminence 
of victory. They were convinced that the Ottoman military could draw in enough 
Entente troops so as to enable the Germans to win decisive victories on the main fronts. 
This thinking was welcomed by the German General Staff, which saw the Ottoman 
military as a useful tool to divert attention and force the enemy to allocate more troops 
for “Oriental side shows.” After the Sankamif defeat in January 1915, Enver’s reliance 
on German stalf officers increased dramatically in spite of the opposition of most of the 
high-ranking Ottoman officers. 230 Interestingly, von Sanders and several other German 
officers resented and criticized the subjugation of the Ottoman General Staff and 
removal of the Ottoman officers from important staff positions. According to them, 
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the German General Staff and its agents at the Ottoman General Staff neither had the 
understanding and experience nor had the language skills to carry out the immense 
task of directing the Ottoman war effort. 231 This forecast would prove prophetic as 
the strategic direction of the Ottoman high command disintegrated over the course of 
the war. 

Obviously, the German Military Mission contributed greatly to military reforms and 
the war effort, but contrary to widespread beliefs, it was not the main factor behind the 
Ottoman revival and combat success. First of all, von Sanders and most of his mission 
members were not officers of the high caliber one expects to see in such a delicate mis¬ 
sion. Except for some unusual characters, most of them were mediocre officers without 
any background or talent to perform their highly demanding jobs. Moreover, they 
arrived in the empire at the end of December 1913 and had only nine months of work 
before the Ottoman entrance to the war. They were prohibited from starting work due 
to the diplomatic crisis created by their arrival and lost a valuable two months. Addi¬ 
tionally, most of them were reassigned to new positions shortly after spending barely 
two or three months at their original posts. For example, Lieutenant Colonel Friedrich 
Freiherr Kress von Kressenstein spent less than three months as the director of the artil¬ 
lery branch school and training center. Fie was then reassigned as the operational 
branch chief of the Ottoman General Staff in order to plan the Suez Canal Campaign 
(and also as a part of von Schellendorf’s ongoing elimination of Ottoman staff officers). 
Similarly, the prospective superintendent of the Military Academy, Lieutenant Colonel 
Back von Erlich, was reassigned as a division commander after spending less than six 
months at the academy. When taking into account the total lack of language skills 
and cultural awareness of local conditions, it is no surprise that most of the German 
officers were barely acclimated to the empire and were unable to affect the Ottoman 
military at the outbreak of the war. 232 

Secondly, the German Military Mission did not make any institutional or struc¬ 
tural changes in the Ottoman army. The general unit architecture, the triangular 
division concept, which had been introduced just before the Balkan Wars, remained 
the same. The faulty Redif reserve system had been abolished after the Second Balkan 
War and the recruitment system was newly renovated as well. Moreover, before the 
arrival of the Germans, the Ottoman General Staff already started and was supervis¬ 
ing the massive transformation and reorganization of the entire field army head¬ 
quarters system (down to regimental level). This was a result of the disastrous 
defeats of 1912-1913, after which headquarters returned to their respective recruit¬ 
ment regions to rebuild their cadres. Due to the destruction of so many headquarters 
during the Balkan Wars, the administration reassigned one or two divisional head¬ 
quarters from each relatively intact army corps to establish new army units around 
these divisional headquarters. Some divisional and regimental headquarters were also 
exchanged at the army corps level. As an example, the VI Army Corps, which escaped 
the Balkan Wars unharmed, was designated as the Second Army Inspectorate, gave 
its two veteran divisional headquarters (the 17th and 18th) to the Third Army (the 
former Western Army), and received two newly activated headquarters (the 24th 
and 26th which had been destroyed in the war). The 17th Division became the 
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nucleus of the IX Army Corps whereas the 18th Division became the XI Army 
Corps’ nucleus. The 18th Division also gave two of its regiments (the 52nd and 
54th) for the establishment of the 33rd and 34th Divisions. The administration 
quickly created relative homogeneity at all levels but at the cost of weakening the 
veteran and established formations. 233 

Thirdly, the officer education and training system was already in the process of 
transformation. Furthermore, Enver Pasha deeply believed that the oncoming war 
would be a young man’s war. For this reason, he purged the remaining members of 
the old guard and the incapable commanders of the Balkan Wars (some of them were 
punished as well). Overall, more than 800 high-ranking officers were sacked, includ¬ 
ing two field marshals, three lieutenant generals, 30 major generals, and 35 brigadier 
generals. Young and highly trained general staff officers were then assigned to posi¬ 
tions of influence, and they soon turned to the hard task of completing the unfin¬ 
ished reforms of the pre-Balkan Wars period.The order of battle of the 
III Army Corps, which would become the backbone of the defense of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, provides a good example of the new system. The corps commander, Esat 
(Biilkat) Pasha, who was the hero of the defense of Yanya, was 53 years old. The 
19th Division commander, Lieutenant Colonel Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) Bey was 
34 and his 57th Regiment commander, Lieutenant Colonel Hiiseyin Avni Bey 
(who was a very successful officer but not a General Staff officer) was 43 years old. 
Mustafa Kemal Bey’s classmate from the Military Academy and the Staff College, 
Major Mehmet Arif (Ayici) Bey (who was also a General Staff officer), was the chief 
of staff of the 5th Division. 235 This pattern of youthful commanders and staff offi¬ 
cers was repeated throughout the corps. 

Fourthly, the modern German military system was already well established within 
the closely-knit Ottoman General Staff officer corps. As already mentioned, hun¬ 
dreds of Ottoman officers passed through on-the-job training in Germany beginning 
in 1885. These officers had already played important roles by following German 
doctrines as closely as possible in order to transform the Ottoman military into a 
modern war machine well before the arrival of the von Sanders’ mission. So, in real¬ 
ity, the German Military Mission merely gave additional fuel to the ongoing process 
by providing guidance and additional influence for these German-trained officers. 
These officers also played the crucial role of intermediary between German officers 
and Ottoman personnel by acting as interpreters and translators. 236 

The last but probably the most important factor was the Ottoman military 
renaissance. 237 Beginning with the restoration of the constitution in 1908, officers 
began to write and publish their thoughts and ideas about various aspects of the mili¬ 
tary, especially their combat experiences and criticisms of past campaigns. Various 
journals and newly opened literary clubs became the centers of discussion for the 
exchange of ideas. Furthermore, for the first time in the history of the empire, the 
military authorities encouraged these activities. Illustrating this, the official military 
science journal Mecmua-i Askeri (Military Magazine ) 23s became the most important 
vehicle for the transmission of new ideas and critiques in the Ottoman military 


renaissance. 
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However, the real breakthroughs came after the humiliating defeats suffered at the 
hands of the small Balkan states. The defeats caused a very serious mental depression 
to take hold of the officer corps, which forced them to discuss openly their concerns 
about the fate of the empire and the possible scenarios facing it. Most of the career 
officers voiced their frustrations about the apparent weakness of the army and its 
obvious military incapacity. 239 Every publication (especially memoirs) immediately 
created new discussions and new publications. Even though most of them pointed 
out political issues, military problems and possible solutions were the essential com¬ 
ponents of these discussions. Some of the most favored topics were the performance 
of the Ottoman General Staff, outdated and cumbersome methods and procedures, 
the triangular divisional system, the mechanism and dynamics of attack and defense, 
new weapons (especially machine guns), combat support and service support, 
recruitment, and how to increase morale and elan. 240 Ottoman military history 
was often used (not always scientifically) to prove the validity of one’s claims. 

Interestingly, as the Turkish officers hesitantly but continuously became national¬ 
istic, their publications also mirrored this development. They tried to reach a wider 
public by simplifying their ideas or making use of various literary prose forms and 
poems. Ottoman historical figures, famous conquests, and victories were widely used 
in earlier times to transmit nationalist messages. But this time the authors tried to 
blend military commentary with nationalism, religion, and other popular 
feelings. -41 

This military renaissance was the main force behind the vigorous reorganization of 
the Ottoman military. However, neither German officers, who were working within 
the Ottoman army, nor other foreign military officers in the empire, seemed to 
notice these intellectual developments. They continued to perceive and describe the 
Ottoman military as archaic and its officer corps as ill-trained, corrupt, and highly 
politicized. In short, western officers in the empire uniformly asserted that the Otto¬ 
man military was a hopeless case. Throughout the interim period and even during 
World War I, Turkish officers continued to communicate their ideas through official 
reports and personal letters to higher command echelons. Moreover, many of them 
maintained pocket diaries even during the most intense combat operations. 242 

In addition to the above stated factors, common problems that affect any kind of 
military advising mission, such as lack of communication, suspicion, ignorance, 
inherent conservatism, stiff resistance by established interest groups, or simply down¬ 
right xenophobia, limited the relative effectiveness of the German Military Mission. 
Therefore, in view of these factors, it is a mistake to give credit for every victory to 
German leadership (or more correctly German mentors) while at the same time 
assigning blame to the so-called corrupt and incompetent Ottoman officers or mili¬ 
tary system for every failure. 

An Uninspiring Start: The Sarikamif Campaign 

By the fall of 1914, for most Ottoman officers, neutrality was no longer an option, 
and there was a deep conviction that the survival of the empire depended on siding 
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with Germany. However, most were equally adamant that war should be delayed 
for at least two more years, especially after witnessing the humiliating defeats the 
Habsburgs suffered against the Serbs and Russians. Nevertheless, after three months 
of wavering and diplomatic maneuvers the empire committed itself to the German 
side and entered the war following the fait accompli of a sudden Ottoman naval raid 
under the command of German Admiral Wilhelm Souchon on several Russian Black 
Sea ports on October 29, 1914. 243 

The Ottoman military entered the war with many shortcomings. The mobiliza¬ 
tion went on slowly due to the drastic changes within the recruitment system and 
an uncertainty regarding the recruitment districts. The General Staff was still trying 
desperately to move army corps and divisional headquarters that were massed around 
the (pataka lines back to their respective regions. The confusion was so great that 
some of the headquarters and units moved forward and backward and passed 
through several transformations and reorganizations. 244 For example, the Second 
Army headquarters transformed into an inspectorship structure and moved to 
Damascus. However, less than a year later a totally new army headquarters (Fourth 
Army) was founded in Damascus on September 6, 1914, while the Second Army 
returned back to Istanbul (leaving behind half of its cadre) and retransformed into 
a regular army headquarters structure. 245 

In terms of weapons, equipment, and ammunition the situation was dire. More 
than half of the heavy equipment and weapons, which were recently purchased at a 
disastrous cost to the state treasury, were lost during the ignominious retreats and 
surrenders of the Balkan Wars. Understandably, the ammunition stocks (especially 
artillery shells) were exhausted. The logistics mobilization proceeded very slowly 
and was scandalously corrupted. To make matters worse, the state treasury did not 
have the means to cover new purchases, nor was the international atmosphere condu¬ 
cive for mass purchases based on loans. Against all expectations, the new alliance with 
Germany did not improve the situation because of the lack of direct railway connec¬ 
tions. All transportation between Germany and the Ottoman Empire was at the 
mercy of Romania and Bulgaria, and only a fraction of the promised help arrived 
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rrom Germany. 

Against all odds, the mobilization of personnel turned out to be the easiest part of 
the daunting problems. Thousands of men flooded the recruitment centers, and at 
least a quarter of them were sent home due to the serious limitations of feeding, 
clothing, and equipping them. The mobilized personnel strength of the military 
was imposing—more than a million men with a combat strength of 820,000. 
However the strength of regular officer corps was only 12,469, so for every 100 com¬ 
batant soldiers the administration provided only 1.5 officers, literally a drop in an 
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The administration tried several methods to man the empty officer posts and 
replace casualties; some of the discharged Alaylis were called back, Military Academy 
cadets were immediately assigned to units as brevet lieutenants (Zabit Vekili ), and 
senior cadets of the military secondary schools and civilian high school graduates 
or students were introduced into the military as officer candidates (Zabit Namzeti ) 
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after brief combat training. Several officer training courses {Zabit Talimgdhlari) were 
opened to provide a continuous supply of junior officers to the units of the army. 248 

Cadets took basic officer training for six to eight months and were sent to the 
fronts with the rank of corporal. According to regulations, unit commanders would 
decide to commission them as officers or not after examining them for six months. 
In this way, the officer candidates, by acting as NCOs, for the first six months or 
more, fulfilled a very important duty for the army. 249 As mentioned previously, the 
Ottoman military did not have professional NCO corps, and often, experienced sol¬ 
diers were left to perform the NCO tasks. 250 NCOs trained in military schools were 
a very small minority and often they were assigned to junior officer positions rather 
than to NCO positions. 251 Thus, the brevet officers filled a very important gap in 
the army’s junior leadership. The empire’s high schools had only enough graduates 
and students to fill the necessary quotas for one year. After 1915, the high command 
decided to enroll religious school ( medrese ) graduates and students and, later on, 
every available untapped source was used in order to overcome the ever-increasing 
casualty figures.~ 52 

The Sarikamif Campaign is instrumental in understanding not only the problems 
of, but also the high caliber of planning and execution in, the Ottoman General 
Staff. Bronsart von Schellendorf and his German staff prepared a single mobilization 
and concentration plan (the so-called Plan Number One) in which most of the army 
corps and divisions (overall 26 divisions out of 37 regular divisions, excluding the 
newly established ones) would be concentrated around Istanbul and the Dardanelles 
Straits. According to their assessments, the most vulnerable part of the empire was its 
capital, Istanbul, and the Straits. Additionally, they planned to make use of two army 
corps against Russia (either at the Romanian border or around Odessa) in order to 
lighten the burden of the Habsburgs. Therefore, one army corps from the Third 
Army, two army corps headquarters and three divisions from the Iraq Regional Com¬ 
mand (leaving only one division there), and nearly all the divisions of the Fourth 
Army were deployed to Thrace. However, due to conflicting messages coming from 
the German political and military leadership, they began to make drastic changes 
in these plans. In order to launch a surprise attack against the Suez Canal, two army 
corps, each with two divisions, were reallocated to the Fourth Army. X Army Corps 
was given back to its mother unit, the Third Army, due to the changing strategic con¬ 
cept against Russia. These sudden changes created havoc within the units, which had 
to march first forward and then back. For example, the X Army Corps spent four 
months moving to and from one concentration area to another and literally 
exhausted itself before firing a single bullet when it finally returned to Erzurum in 
order to participate in the Sarikami§ Campaigns 

The war plan had many pitfalls and flawed assumptions even after several amend¬ 
ments. First of all, the planners naively assumed that the British would not attack 
Basra province. Obviously, they paid no attention to the combat strength of British 
India and the nearly autonomous decision-making process of the colonial 
Government of India. Secondly, there was effectively no strategic reserve other than 
the oversized theater reserves around the Straits. Thirdly, the plan was unrealistic in 
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terms of logistics and transportation. The logistics annexes lacked even the basic 
technical details or were totally irrational and unrealistic. Last, but not least, the 
planners totally ignored the problem of interior security. To create more mobile tac¬ 
tical units for the army, the planners reorganized the gendarmerie according to con¬ 
ventional military needs and established divisions and regiments, which were then 
deployed to the frontiers. Consequently, even the most volatile provinces were left 
without adequate interior security, while the governors attempted to maintain order 
with only old or unfit ex-servicemen and the always-problematic village guards. 254 

Thanks to the inconsistent planning and confused messages coming from the 
General Staff, the Third Army commander, Hasan Izzet Pasha (the heroic but unfor¬ 
tunate commander of the Vardar Army), and his staff encountered difficulty in the 
positioning of their units. Initially, he received orders to conduct a strategic defense 
against possible Russian incursions, but there was no strategic directive regarding 
where to establish the main defense line. Some orders advised the use of the archaic 
Erzurum fortress and surrounding high ground, whereas others advised different 
lines near to the border. Amidst the confusion, Hasan Izzet Pasha received a division 
from Iraq while lending his best army corps (X Army Corps) for possible operations 
in the European theater. Moreover, nearly all of his divisional and regimental head¬ 
quarters had arrived from Thrace within the previous six months and were still trying 
desperately to finish transformation, reorganization, and the manning of their 
cadres. 

To make things even more complex for the Third Army, Enver Pasha decided to 
employ two new mobilization schemes to generate combat power. The first one 
was to raise four reserve cavalry divisions and one cavalry brigade from the tribesmen 
of southeastern and eastern Anatolia. In reality this was a reconstitution of the old 
Hamidian cavalry regiments that had been more or less defunct for a decade, which 
attempted to group them under the command of regular officers and head¬ 
quarters. 256 The second one was to raise guerrilla bands from the warlike eastern 
Black Sea region locals (mainly Lazes and Acaras) under the command of mainly 
civilian high-ranking CUP members (but later on several regular officers were also 
charged to raise more bands). In contrast to the reserve cavalry units, these guerrilla 
bands were under the control of the Te§kilat-i Mahsusa (literally the Special Organi¬ 
zation) and independent of conventional military control. However, the army 
commanders were tasked to provide personnel, weapons, equipment, and sometimes 
whole units in emergencies, which created much tension and ill will between the 
military and the CUP." 57 

Fortunately for the Ottomans, the Russian General Staff (under the illusion that the 
Ottomans did not constitute credible threat) not only largely ignored its Caucasian 
region but also transferred most of the regular divisions from there to Poland, leaving 
a single regular army corps and a newly raised reserve army corps. Its Caucasus front 
plan was to remain on the defensive strategically but to occupy the high ground 
and passes on the Ottoman side of the border as soon as possible (which they did 
immediately after the declaration of war against the Ottomans on November 4, 
1914). However, the aggressive Russian General Bergmann mistook the rapid 
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withdrawal of the Ottoman border guards as a sign of strategic weakness and great 
opportunity, and disregarded the maxims of the plan by advancing deep into Ottoman 
territory. Hasan izzet Pasha gropingly counterattacked the weak Russian assault forma¬ 
tion, but only after the urgings of Enver Pasha, on the Kopriikoy lines on November 6. 
He stopped and defeated the Russians but he missed a golden opportunity to annihilate 
them due to his cautious approach of sending divisions in piecemeal rather than 
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en masse. 

The five-day-long Kopriikoy battle was a costly victory that gave confidence to the 
troops and Enver Pasha but not to the commanding general Hasan Izzet Pasha. Once 
again Enver Pasha interfered and forced him to attack prematurely the shaky Russian 
defenses. Hasan Izzet Pasha’s reluctance and anxiety hampered his staff work, and the 
Third Army launched an uncoordinated blind assault without much intelligence about 
the enemy positions on November 17. The ensuing two-day-long Azap battle turned 
out to be even costlier for both sides. Due to uncertain intelligence, the Ottoman divi¬ 
sions were unable to achieve flanking attacks as planned and executed frontal assaults. 
The high casualty figures frightened Hasan izzet Pasha so much that he ordered a gen¬ 
eral retreat at the climax of a battle in which General Bergmann had already decided to 
withdraw his exhausted units. The ensuing disorderly withdrawal caused more harm to 
the Third Army than the bloody melee against the Russians. 252 

The Kopriikoy and Azap battles clearly showed the shortcomings of the sweeping 
reforms of the post-Balkan War period. Obviously, most of the regular units fought 
bravely and obediently. In particular, the officers did their best to show their absolute 
willingness to support their superiors in order to cleanse the stigmas of the Balkan 
Wars. As a result, officer casualty figures were unnecessarily high. 260 Nevertheless 
the battles acted as a litmus test and showed the vast differences between the estab¬ 
lished army battalions and newly raised ones. The 18th Division’s veteran regiments 
could not overcome the unwillingness and inexperience of the XI Army Corps’ 
soldiers (from the Van recruitment region), who were conscripted from mostly 
unruly Kurdish tribesmen and Armenian villagers with shaky loyalty. On at least in 
one occasion these soldiers panicked and fled. Similarly, the soldiers of the unfortu¬ 
nate 37th Division, who had marched all the way from Baghdad, lost their confi¬ 
dence at the first clash of arms and literally dissolved in their second encounter. 261 

From higher staffs down to battalions, the Ottoman war machine faltered seri¬ 
ously at each level of command. Intelligence gathering and processing remained 
problematic, whereas logistics were catastrophic. The highly trained but naive staff 
planners once again paid limited attention to serious institutional deficiencies and 
overestimated the army’s tactical advantages.~ 6 “ The willingness of the officers and 
soldiers did solve some, but not all, of the command-control and communication 
problems, which were caused mainly by immature and unsettled unit structure. 
The reserve cavalry divisions were unable to perform even the simplest tasks and 
shattered all plans to cover and guard the flanks as well as conduct flanking attacks. 
Understandably, without military training, effective discipline, fire support, and 
above all willingness and patriotism, the tribesmen often deserted the first time they 
came under enemy fire. They were only capable of harassing the enemy rear and, at 
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most, diverting the attention of enemy combat units albeit temporarily. Surprisingly, 
some units even changed sides and served with the Russians. Reluctantly, Enver dis¬ 
solved the four reserve cavalry divisions. The best remaining men were reformed into 
two cavalry brigades and put under the direct command and control of the regular 
cavalry division on November 21. 263 

Surprisingly, the Ottoman General Staff and Enver Pasha ignored the sorry state of 
the Third Army and paid attention only to the poor performance of the Russians and 
to the opportunities that were lost. Moreover, the acclaim bestowed on the German 
battle of annihilation at Tannenberg infected the Ottoman decision-makers, who 
then became enamored with planning their own encirclement victory. Enver Pasha 
dismissed cautious commanders and assigned younger, dashing and less critical 
men. As far as he was concerned, even the Te§kilat-i Mahsusa guerrilla bands, with 
limited manpower and fire support, which had achieved complete surprise and cap¬ 
tured a long strip of the Eastern Black Sea coast, served to demonstrate the vulner¬ 
ability of the exposed Russian salient. Enver Pasha, who had an immense ego and 
an exaggerated sense of self-confidence, personally took over the command of the 
Third Army on December 18, 1914 . 264 Ele came to the front from Istanbul, bring¬ 
ing von Schellendorf with him as chief of staff. 

The Sarikami§ Campaign plan, which was authored by the aggressive new com¬ 
mander of the X Army Corps, Colonel Hafiz Hakki Bey, was simple but daring. 
The XI Army Corps and the 2nd Regular Cavalry Division would fix the Russians 
by frontal assaults, thereby creating a window of opportunity for the IX and 
X Army Corps to encircle and assault to the right and the rear of the enemy, respec¬ 
tively. In addition, the Te§kilat-i Mahsusa guerrilla bands working in concert with 
the infantry detachment of German Major Wilhelm Stange, and the Fethi Bey regi¬ 
mental group would launch diversionary raids deep into enemy territory from the 
north. The planning parameters depended on total surprise, swift action by highly 
mobile units, and fixing the enemy successfully. Unfortunately for the Ottomans, 
neither the chief planner Hafiz Hakki nor Enver Pasha paid attention to the lack of 
intelligence, incomplete logistical planning, the absence of heavy artillery, poor roads 
and, most importantly, winter weather conditions. The winter of 1914 turned out to 
be one of the harshest with record levels of snow and temperature drops. Making 
things worse and far more complex, Hafiz Hakki decided to alter the plan decisively 
after a brief reconnaissance. Instead of targeting the enemy, the altered plan targeted 
the enemy main supply bases in the town of Sarikami§ and in the vicinity of the Kars 
fortress so as to block any Russians from escaping the encirclement and so as to estab¬ 
lish a secure launching pad for an invasion of Georgia. 265 

After many delays, the operation began on December 22. The IX and X Army 
Corps left all their heavy artillery and equipment behind and took only light moun¬ 
tain guns in order to move fast. In fact, total surprise was achieved and, by the end of 
the second day, the Russian high command caught only a glimpse of the Ottoman 
design.* 66 However, the marching corps lost contact with each other and the soldiers 
(without proper winter clothing and equipment) encountered difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to the tempo of the operation and the harsh winter conditions (in which 
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the dirt roads and tracks were nearly impassable due to the heavy snowfall). More¬ 
over, unforeseeable problems such as the stiff defense of the weak Russian screening 
force and small border guard posts, encountering strong Russian covering forces at 
critical junctions, incidents of friendly fire (92nd and 94th Regiments inflicted heavy 
casualties on each other in front of the Russian position at Oku during a half-day- 
long amicicide), and troops becoming lost on the mountainous tracks hampered 
the tempo even more. -67 The forward elements of the IX Army Corps reached the 
vicinity of Sarikami§ on the third day, but the main group could not make it on time 
and the Ottomans missed a golden opportunity to capture the weakly defended city. 
Russian reinforcements then began to arrive in numbers because of the ineffective 
fixing assaults of the XI Army Corps. 268 

The Ottoman army still had a chance to achieve its aim, thanks to the paralysis of 
the Russian command, which in confusion and panic repeatedly issued orders and 
counterorders for a general withdrawal until December 30. But by that date the 
Ottoman units were exhausted, and the IX Army Corps had barely one third of its 
combat strength and was outgunned by the Russian defenders. Consequently, it 
was unable to capture Sarikami? on its own and Enver Pasha ordered the X Army 
Corps to retreat. Hafiz Hakki gave the fateful order to cross over the Allahiiekber 
Mountain instead of detouring around it. The X Army Corps made the crossing 
but at a disastrous cost of losing two thirds of its personnel on the trackless moun¬ 
tain. The desperate attacks of both army corps did not achieve any meaningful result 
against ever-increasing numbers of Russians, who enjoyed effective fire support. The 
costly frontal assaults, exhaustion, frostbite, and malnutrition took their toll, and the 
total numbers of the combatants dropped below 1,000 for the IX Army Corps and to 
less than 2,000 for the X Army Corps. 267 

On January 1, 1915, nearly all of the high-ranking Ottoman officers understood 
the futility of continuing the operation. Nevertheless, Enver Pasha stubbornly 
refused any suggestion of retreat. Encouraged by the apparent failure of the Ottoman 
offensive maneuver and achieving total superiority in every respect with the arrival of 
more troops, the Russians decided to launch their own version of an encirclement 
attack, which began on January 2. A desperate defense by the IX Army Corps 
enabled its sister X Army Corps to retreat but at the cost of encirclement and even¬ 
tual surrender of the corps and three divisional headquarters (over 200 Ottoman offi¬ 
cers, including the IX Army Corps commander, were captured). The victorious 
Russian troops were unable to pursue and outflank the remnants of the Third Army 
thanks to the heroic sacrifices of the rear guards. 270 

Whatever the potential was for an Ottoman victory, it became a self-inflicted dis¬ 
aster. Out of 118,174 combat effectives of December 22, 1914, only 8,900 person¬ 
nel remained available. Some authors suggest the Sarikami§ Campaign effectively 
ended any chance of Ottoman offensive action against Russia for at least two more 
years. 271 It was also instrumental in the cancellation of joint German-Ottoman 
designs of conquering Iranian Azerbaijan and inciting rebellion within the subject 
nations of Afghanistan, Central Asia, and India. Two divisional groups (1st and 5th 
Expeditionary Forces) that were moving toward fantastic objectives deep inside Iran 
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and Dagestan were immediately diverted to reinforce the shattered Third Army. 272 
From the perspective of our study, the Sarikami§ Campaign as a whole was not some¬ 
thing unusual or extraordinary but an understandable undertaking within the insti¬ 
tutional development of the Ottoman military. 

First of all, the general idea and outline of the plan can be easily linked to the 
Ottoman’s operational encirclement doctrine and planning as shown in the Balkan 
Wars. And it is also true the army repeated the same type of planning errors (lack 
of effective fire support, inadequate logistics, poor coordination, overly optimistic 
time tables, and ignoring the effects of weather) and flawed assumptions (expecta¬ 
tions of a weak enemy without fire support and a deteriorating Russian command 
and control; high expectations of Mahsusa bands and tribal cavalry). In spite of this, 
the officers and regular units performed to a very high standard and against all odds 
and, for a period of time, they were within reach of victory. 

Secondly, Enver Pasha and Hafiz Hakki, both of whom were seeking combat 
glory, displayed the same dangerous habit of assuming all command functions within 
their immediate area and interfering with the spheres of their subordinates (as had 
happened to the commanders of the Eastern and Western armies of the Balkan 
Wars). Coupled with the obsession to exhibit absolute obedience borne out of the 
Balkan syndrome, the Ottoman commanders and staff officers had no choice but 
to carry out orders in which they had little confidence. From the very beginning until 
the very end, dozens of officers were sacked, court-martialed and even put to death. 
This was the reason why the entire command group and staff of the IX Army Corps 
were captured while fighting hopelessly as riflemen. 273 

Thirdly, the idea of the creation of Mahsusa guerrilla bands was not unique, but 
rather was the clear outcome of a decades-long counterinsurgency experience and 
can be traced back to Sultan Abdiilhamid’s dreadful spy agency. 27 " 1 Party leaders 
and politically motivated officers (including the hitmen of the CUP who were useless 
for regular military purposes) were enlisted in the creation of guerrilla bands from 
warlike local populations (these were the Lazes and Acaras on the Caucasus front) 
and from troublesome characters like bandits and ex-convicts. These bands were 
reinforced sometimes with regular officers, small fire support elements (artillery 
and machine gun teams) and, in several cases, entire regular units (most often border 
guard and gendarmerie units). The allocation of valuable assets for these bands, as 
well as their independence from military authorities, was an obvious source of ten¬ 
sion for the regular command structure. For this reason, several control mechanisms 
were created such as assigning a regular officer as overall commander for special mis¬ 
sions like the assignment of Major Stange during the Sarikamif Campaign, or giving 
clear command authority to the highest military officer present. 275 Against the 
expectations of the CUP leadership (especially Enver Pasha and the civilian boss of 
the party Talat Bey) and despite an inspiring start, the Mahsusa bands achieved mea¬ 
ger results due to their failure to mobilize effectively the local populations. However, 
they managed to frighten the Russian high command and caused the diversion of a 
sizable number of troops. The Mahsusa bands continued to operate at the Caucasus 
front until the very end. Some continued to be used in direct conventional 
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operations while others were used in guerrilla-type hit and run operations deep into 
enemy rear and in combating the increasing numbers of Armenian gangs. The appar¬ 
ent failure of the Mahsusa bands just increased the disdain of conventional units 
towards them. Not surprisingly, they became the ideal scapegoat for any operation 
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that went wrong. 

The second offensive enterprise, the Suez Canal Campaign, fell short of its plan¬ 
ners’ expectations. Only two reinforced divisions of a newly organized expeditionary 
force (of two army corps each with two divisions) were assigned as the first echelon 
of the campaign. They managed to pass through the inhospitable Sinai desert unde¬ 
tected by British surveillance teams and patrols. The logistics preparation and plan¬ 
ning turned out to be unprecedented in terms of sophistication and foresight. The 
Ottoman logistics convoys advanced two days in front of the main group and pro¬ 
vided adequate water, food, and fodder, not only during the advance, but also dur¬ 
ing the retreat. Nevertheless, the operational part of the campaign failed in every 
respect. Once again, Ottoman intelligence grossly underestimated the total combat 
strength of the enemy (instead of 20,000 British and colonial soldiers they faced 
100,000). Weak firepower and lack of bridging and water-crossing equipment fur¬ 
ther weakened the chances of success. The vanguard 25th (Damascus) Division, 
which was totally untrained in water-crossing operations did actually establish a 
small bridgehead on the west bank of the canal but could not hold it until the arrival 
of the second echelon. The theater commander, Biiyiik Cemal Pasha, understood 
the futility of continuing the offensive and managed to break contact skillfully and 
withdraw the Ottoman units professionally. The secrecy and boldness of the under¬ 
taking increased the concerns of the British colonial administration and effectively 
pinned down the large British garrison of Egypt for more than a year. So in 
opposition to conventional wisdom, we can easily label the Suez Canal Campaign 
a long-term success when taking into account the light casualties and paucity of 
resources committed to the enterprise compared against the much larger British 
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commitment. 

Unconventional Warfare against Conventional 
and Unconventional Enemies 

Simultaneously with operations on the Caucasus front, the Te§kilat-i Mahsusa 
organized and employed guerrilla bands in Iraq, Palestine, Hejaz, Libya, and even 
in the Balkans. But this time, the size of the formations (except in the Balkans) 
exceeded regimental levels, with the enlistment of entire Bedouin and other nomadic 
tribes. Moreover, unlike the Caucasus bands, their tasks were far greater in scope 
than simply supporting conventional military operations. The Mahsusa Balkan oper¬ 
ations were actually a continuation of prewar operations in Western Thrace. The 
Mahsusa operatives, who operated from bases on the Bulgarian side of the border, 
sent small guerrilla bands to achieve specific missions in Serbia and Greece, which 
consisted mostly of sabotaging critical infrastructure like the destruction of the 
Valedova Bridge or annihilating isolated units. Due to their heavy reliance on local 
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collaborators, their areas of operations were of a confined nature. Even though 
Bulgarian bands were also involved in these operations from time to time, 
suspicion, envy, and outward xenophobia poisoned relations and hampered the 
operations greatly which, in the end, caused the suspension of all operations in 
September 1917L 78 

In Libya, the Mahsusa already had operatives and a well-functioning alliance with 
the Sanusis and other local forces, thanks to the foresight of keeping a core cadre of 
officers and technicians, as well as continuing military aid to the insurgents after 
the Ouchy Peace Treaty of 1912. Moreover, the Libyans heartily welcomed the dec¬ 
laration of Jihad on November 14, 1914. Oddly, they paid no attention to the fact 
that the Jihad was aimed at only the enemies of the Ottoman Empire, which did 
not include Italy at that time. The major problem for the Mahsusa operatives was 
the sociopolitical nature of the locals, who were perpetually divided and factionalist 
and reluctant to fight against British troops. The Libyans merely wanted to continue 
their struggle for independence against the Italians, which Mahsusa operatives were 
unable to target openly due to the precarious neutrality of Italy. They were not will¬ 
ing to commit forces for inciting rebellion within the Egyptian population, and they 
had no designs for an invasion of Western Egypt. In effect, aggressive actions such as 
these put Ottoman military advice and aid at great riskA 72 

Groups of Ottoman officers and other volunteers began to arrive in Libya after 
September 1914. With their arrival, the spirit of resistance gained new ground. 
The Sanusis and other groups managed to reconquer the interior of the country, 
and the Italians once again took refuge in their coastal fortified bases. 280 After a series 
of victories against the Italians and the arrival of Nuri (Killigil) Pasha (younger 
brother of Enver Pasha) and Major Cafer Askeri (Jafar al Askari, who would change 
sides after his capture by British troops and thereafter become the commander of 
Sheikh Faisal’s regular troops) with a command group, technicians, and an infantry 
battalion, the Sanusis were forced to bow to the continuous requests coming from 
Istanbul and reluctantly and slowly initiated attacks against British targets. Interest¬ 
ingly, the actual hostilities between Sanusis and the British garrison of Solium began 
after a provocative raid that was orchestrated by Ottoman officers on a British out¬ 
post in Sidi Barani on November 22, 1915. The uncontrolled events unfolded and 
a crisis escalated quickly in which the British garrison evacuated Solium and retreated 
to Mersa Matruh the following day. 281 

Nuri Pasha had to transform tribal warriors into conventional units in order to 
occupy and keep at least a portion of Western Egypt so as to incite rebellion. It was 
an impossible mission under the conditions, with the limited numbers of Ottoman 
officers, a problematic supply of weapons and ammunition (the only source other 
than spoils of war were infrequent German submarine shipments), and the question¬ 
able loyalty of the Sanusi and tribal leaders. The Sanusi leader Sidi Ahmad al-Sharif 
(also known as the Grand Sanusi) was so reluctant that most often he personally 
sabotaged Nuri’s offensive plans. The tribal warriors were unwilling to face danger 
and hardship away from their tribal areas. Moreover, the only reliable forces, the 
Ottoman-trained Sanusi regular troops, were no match for their adversaries (with 
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the chief exception of the Numune [model] Battalion) and encountered difficulties 
when fighting against a conventional enemy using conventional tactics and tech¬ 
niques. British firepower, airplanes, and especially armored cars were instrumental 
in terrifying the Libyan soldiers and tribal levies. 282 

The British theater command easily concentrated two reinforced brigades and 
some other auxiliary units with armored cars and planes. After minor setbacks, the 
British troops stopped the Ottoman-Sanusi attackers at Bir-i Ebu Tunus (Halazin) 
on January 24, 1916 and recaptured Solium on March 15. The reversal broke up 
the fragile alliance between Sanusis and Mahsusa operatives for a period of time. 
Nuri Pasha managed to regain the confidence of the Sanusi leaders with the help of 
ardent patriots like Sulayman al-Baruni and Ottoman-trained Libyan officers. This 
time Nuri convinced Sidi Ahmad to attack from the south where the British military 
presence was ephemeral. The Sanusis easily captured the Western Oases between 
April 24 and June 15, 1916. Actually this was their second offensive operation 
against the oases, but they now had the support of the local population. A much 
anticipated British expedition marched in September 1916 and ended with success 
in February 1917. 283 The Mahsusa continued its operations in Libya, this time 
aimed exclusively against the Italians even after the new Sanusi leader Muhammad 
Idris al-Mahdi reached agreement both with Italians and British. Thanks to the 
transfer of the majority of the Italian troops to the European theater, the Mahsusa 
and its allies achieved control on an important percentage of the country in which 
officially assigned Ottoman governors and provincial administration functioned 
properly up until the end of World War I. 284 

The Libya operation did not fulfill the overly exaggerated expectations of Enver 
Pasha and the Mahsusa chiefs who dreamt of wide-scale and far-reaching rebellions 
in Egypt and North Africa. Militarily, the Ottoman-led Sanusi attacks did not 
achieve anything meaningful. But psychologically these attacks, in combination with 
the repeated Ottoman Suez Canal Campaigns, were seen by the British authorities 
as the fulfillment of their worst fears for a period of time. The desertion of several 
Egyptian officers and even whole companies immediately after the fall of Solium 
increased their fears. When taking into account the resources committed for this 
operation by the Ottoman Empire, it becomes apparent that it was inexpensive (less 
than 100 operatives, limited amounts of war material, largely financed by Germans) 
and cost effective, forcing both the British and Italians to allocate much needed 
forces away from major theaters and to spend large amounts of money to keep the 
local grandees loyal. Furthermore, Mahsusa propagandists made use of the Libyan 
resistance against “infidels” to gain the support of other Muslim groups and to 
increase the prestige of the empire. 285 

In Hejaz and Palestine, the Mahsusa was initially charged with conducting raids 
against British targets and raising a tribal army to support the first Suez Canal Cam¬ 
paign. The project totally failed. 286 Later its mission changed to fight against the 
rebellion of Sharif Hussein of Hejaz. So instead of fighting a conventional enemy, 
the Mahsusa operatives suddenly found themselves engaged in a fight against an 
unconventional enemy that had the material and financial support of Britain. 
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Although the timing of the rebellion caught the Ottoman administration unpre¬ 
pared, the rebellious and separatist desires of the Arab traditional leadership and 
intellectuals were not unknown. And even for a period of time the Mahsusa leader¬ 
ship (foremost among them Major Miimtaz Bey and Captain Ku§fuba§izade E§ref 
Bey) thought to handle the rebellion solely with Mahsusa units. 

Miimtaz and E§ref had extensive experiences with the Arabian Peninsula tribes and 
were well-known figures within the region. They hoped to enlist most of the impor¬ 
tant tribes by making use of their traditional feuds and power struggles. They and 
other operatives did succeed in enlisting one of the major sheikhs, Rashid of 
Shammar, who remained more or less loyal throughout the war and pacified Abd 
al-Aziz ibn Saud of Najd. Nevertheless, they were unable to cope with the British 
intelligence service, which had more funds to buy the services or loyalty of most of 
the tribes. 28 ' Fortuitously the new commander of the Elejaz region, Fahreddin Pasha, 
understood the serious limitations of the Mahsusa and built his strategy instead 
around his regular units. Against all odds, he managed to defend one of the two holy 
cities of Islam, Medina, for two and a half years until January 9, 1919 (outlasting the 
end of World War I). 

In Ottoman military history, the defense of Medina clearly ranks with the defense of 
Plevne. Fahreddin Pasha not only had to defend Medina but also the single-track 
narrow gauge Hejaz Railway on which his entire logistics depended. Even though sabo¬ 
taging the railway tracks and attacking the trains were generally attributed to the larger 
than life figure, Captain T. E. Lawrence, in fact the Bedouin tribes had been experi¬ 
menting with these ideas from the onset of construction of the Hejaz Railway in the 
early 1900s. Understandably, regular Ottoman infantry and cavalry had to learn how 
to secure the railway while finding ways to cope with the increasing professionalism 
of the tribesmen, even before the Arab Revolt. -88 Thanks to this decade-long experience 
and the novel tactics of Fahreddin Pasha, such as emplacing rapid reaction forces not 
along the tracks but deep in the desert and sending long-range desert patrols for harass¬ 
ment raids, the effects of interdiction were minimal. Surprisingly, Ottoman garrisons of 
isolated small train stations not only withstood the continuous night attacks to their 
bunker-like buildings (a clear legacy of Ottoman blockhouses of the Balkans) stoically, 
but also secured the tracks against ever-increasing numbers of sabotages (around 130 
major attacks in 1917 and hundreds in 1918, including exploding more than 300 
bombs in a single day on April 30, 1918). 

It was in Iraq that the power and the influence of the Te§kilat-i Mahsusa reached 
its apex. As mentioned above, thanks to the flawed assumption of the German-led 
General Staff that there would be no immediate danger to Basra province and Iraq 
as a whole, both army corps headquarters and three out of four regular divisions that 
were manned by Iraqi recruits were transferred elsewhere. The gendarmerie and bor¬ 
der guard battalions (which were notoriously ill-trained, poorly led, and scattered all 
over the province) and tribal warriors were the only forces available other than the 
understrength 38th Division (three regiments each with two battalions). 282 The 
General Staff planners equally ignored the sorry state of interior security and 
the chronic rebellions and lawlessness, which infected the area. 290 
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The Iraq Regional Command made the fatal mistake of establishing several indepen¬ 
dent defensive positions by spreading its thin and already weak garrisons. Provisional 
units were created for each position by mixing regular companies and battalions with 
gendarmerie and border guards and reinforcing them with tribal warriors, which 
instrumentally aggravated the vulnerability of the garrison. Most probably, Enver 
Pasha’s order to make use of tribes as the fulcrum of the defense and the positive Libyan 
experience of employing the mixed regular and tribal forces influenced these 
decisions. 291 

Contrary to the Ottoman General Staff’s planning assumptions, the Indian 
Government rapidly concentrated a reinforced divisional group (so-called Indian 
Expeditionary Force “D”) in Bahrain. Force D set sail immediately after the formal 
declaration of war and captured easily the crucial beachhead of Fav (Fao) after a 
day-long bombardment on November 6, 1914. The tribal warriors and other militias 
were in full flight after experiencing the bombardment. The remaining regular com¬ 
ponent of the Fav Composite Force showed ephemeral resistance and melted away. 
Neither the divisional headquarters nor the Iraq Regional Command learned any les¬ 
sons from this ignominious flight and continued to repeat the same flawed defensive 
concept again and again. 292 

Force D crushed the defensive positions of Seyhan (Saihan) and Kiituzzeyn (Zain) 
in two days and captured Basra on November 20. The enemy riverine flotilla played 
an especially crucial role by shelling the Ottoman positions and flanking them. 
In each confrontation, the tribal warriors immediately fled and local soldiers soon fol¬ 
lowed their lead, whereas Turkish regular soldiers tried to defend their positions in vain. 
The unabated British advance came to a stop at Kurna (Qurna) on November 25. The 
first British assault failed thanks to the successful application of a series of small 
ambushes in the marshland. The British did not repeat their frontal assault and instead 
flanked the Ottoman positions by employing their tribal allies. The hard-pressed 
defenders surrendered two days later on December 9. The fall of Kurna was a serious 
blow for the Ottoman side. Not only was the most strategic position that could 
threaten Basra lost, but also the headquarters of the 38th Division surrendered, thereby 
leaving its remaining scattered divisional troops leaderless. 293 

After urgent requests were received from Iraq, Enver Pasha decided to assign his 
loyal friend, Lieutenant Colonel Suleyman Askeri Bey, as the Iraq regional com¬ 
mander. As the de facto director of the Te§kilat-i Mahsusa, Suleyman Askeri had all 
the qualifications needed to direct unconventional warfare on a grand scale. He was 
a highly talented officer and a veteran of the decade-long counterinsurgency opera¬ 
tions against the Komitacis. After the end of the Balkan Wars, he organized and led 
several unconventional campaigns against Serbia, Albania, and Greece. He orches¬ 
trated Mahsusa bands and operatives, which tried to manipulate the regime crisis 
in Albania to establish Ottoman control once again. In Serbia, they sabotaged critical 
bridges and conducted raids by using the hospitality and cooperation of Bulgarian 
authorities. In Western Thrace, they proclaimed independence (between August 31 
and October 25, 1913) of the Turkish enclave, the so-called Garbi Trakya Hiikumeti 
Mustakilesi (The Independent Government of Western Thrace), by making use of 
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the power vacuum caused by the Greek-Bulgarian conflict. 294 These experiences gave 
him confidence to launch larger scale operations with the support of Enver Pasha, 
who was also an ardent believer in unconventional warfare. Iraq provided an excel¬ 
lent opportunity for Suleyman Askeri, who already knew the region intimately, to 

experiment with his concepts of unconventional warfare against a conventional 
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enemy. 

Suleyman Askeri arrived in Baghdad with his special staff and the elite Mahsusa 
unit, the Osmancik (named after the founder of the dynasty Osman Gazi) Volunteer 
Battalion (composed of six companies) on December 20, 1914. 296 He immediately 
introduced his concept of operations and made drastic changes. He reorganized the 
scattered defense forces into a composite division and several regimental size 
composite detachments. He tried to concentrate all his available forces near Kurna. 
In his view, success could be achieved by fixing the British troops with regular units 
and then hitting them from every direction at every opportunity by using tribes. 
He was well aware of the Indian government’s plan to reinforce Force D. In order 
to divert and fix as many enemy units as he could from the main theater, he decided 
to send a detachment (Kerha Miifrezesi), reinforced with tribal warriors, to Southern 
Iran. The Kerha Detachment (a regimental group) was tasked with destroying the 
Abadan oil pipeline and attacking British outposts. 297 

Unlike his predecessor, he did not remain in Baghdad away from the combat zone. 
He also did not delegate his authority, and personally took over the entire operation. 
In less than a month, his new approaches achieved small but encouraging successes. 
The Kerha Detachment succeeded in making the British theater command anxious 
and forced it to divert an infantry brigade to protect the vital oil facilities. He launched 
a guerrilla campaign to harass and to tire the British. Unfortunately, the weather 
suddenly turned to heavy showers and catastrophic levels of flooding seriously limited 
his campaign. However, contrary to his ideas, it was the regular units that managed 
unexpectedly to repel the overconfident British advance on the Rota (Ruta) canals 
on January 20, 1915. But unfortunately for the Ottoman side, Suleyman Askeri was 
seriously wounded in this battle. -98 

Suleyman Askeri, ever confident and optimistic, refused to hand over his duties 
even temporarily. His confidence and faith in the martial potential of the local tribes 
was so great that he even declined Enver’s offer of a special task force. The General 
Staff did not share the optimism of Suleyman Askeri and sent the 35th Division 
(two regiments each with two battalions), which was an original Iraqi unit, and the 
elite Istanbul Fire Brigade Regiment (two battalions). Suleyman Askeri distributed 
the new battalions to provisional formations. Most probably, he simply tried to 
strengthen his weak formations in the well-established Miifreze tradition. -9 9 

Suleyman Askeri decided to attack the British positions at §uayyibe (Shaiba) at 
once before the British buildup could reach an insurmountable scale. His timing 
was correct, but he paid no attention to the fact that he had organized his units to 
wage an unconventional war rather than to attack conventional infantry in 
entrenched positions with superior firepower. His plan was flawed by an exaggerated 
force assessment of the tribal contribution (he would get only half of his estimate of 
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20,000 tribal warriors and only a bit more than 1,000 actually joined the battle) and 
poor reconnaissance and combat intelligence. The main idea was to breach the British 
line of defense using regulars (9,000 strong) and then employ tribal cavalry to annihi¬ 
late the enemy. 

The Ottoman regular units launched four massive frontal attacks beginning on the 
morning of April 12, 1915, which continued until midnight. Their heroism did not 
help much against superior British firepower and their simple but effective entrench¬ 
ments. The tribal warriors patiently waited for the breakthrough and most of them 
stayed out of the battle. A similarly planned diversionary attack by the Dicle (Tigris) 
and Kerha Miifrezes did not make any significant contribution. A British counterat¬ 
tack efficaciously ended any chances of success, but Suleyman Askeri, who was still 
hoping to make one last effort, stubbornly refused any suggestion for general with¬ 
drawal. This fatal decision gave the British defenders an excellent opportunity to 
crush the disorganized and exhausted Ottoman troops, which they did on April 14. 
After a hopeless stand, the Ottoman troops were routed (losing more than half of 
their numbers). The hapless, but excessively proud, Suleyman Askeri committed sui¬ 
cide, thereby leaving his force leaderless (Askeri’s wound had never healed and had 
left him bedridden). Even though the British did not pursue, most of the heavy 
weapons and equipment were left behind, and isolated soldiers and small units fell 
prey to their former tribal allies, who plundered everyone and everything during 
the ignominious flight. 301 

The §uayyibe battle definitely ended Suleyman Askeri’s concept of unconventional 
warfare, which was actually an imitation of the successful Libyan campaign. In truth, 
the British and Indian army did not resemble the Italians nor did the Iraqi tribes have 
the motivation of the Libyans. The local population either watched the unfolding 
events passively or tried to benefit from the power vacuum by various means, includ¬ 
ing sporadic rebellions and attacking friend and foe alike. Enver Pasha and the Mah- 
susa leadership learned the hard way that it was impossible to wage unconventional 
war against a highly trained and disciplined modern conventional army without 
popular and active support. 302 

The new Ottoman strategy for Iraq was a conventional attritional war in which the 
available forces would try to do their best to lure, tire, and delay the British advance, 
which would be canalized along the riverbeds and annihilated deep inside Iraq. The 
tribal warriors would be employed only as auxiliary troops for screening tasks and 
harassing the enemy. The Ottoman General Staff’s assessment and arrangements 
turned out to be more than correct. The victory of §uayyibe and the fall of Amara 
(June 3) and Nasiriyye (July 24) at comparatively small loss of life not only instru- 
mentally increased the confidence of the Indian government and its field 
commanders, but also blinded them to the hard facts of an insufficiency of logistics 
and lines of transportation and communication that were already stretched danger¬ 
ously thin. 303 

The British expeditionary force (the reinforced 6th Poona Division) pulled the 
Ottoman defenders out of their Kut al-Amara defensive position after a successful 
flanking maneuver on September 28. It was an embarrassing failure, but the 
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Ottoman troops made excellent use of the leisurely approach of their adversary and 
fortified a new defensive position further north at Selman-i Pak (Ctesiphon). The 
battle of Selman-i Pak was a terrible ordeal and lasted four days. Both sides unbe- 
knownt to each other began to withdraw nearly at the same time. The Ottoman 
side realized the development a bit sooner and immediately pursued the enemy, 
albeit without much success. The British commander, Major General Charles 
Townshend, retreated to avoid encirclement but decided to make a stand in Kut 
al-Amara in order to keep his territorial gains and to protect Basra. Townshend 
received approval from his superiors to entrench at Kut because another Indian 
army corps of two combat-experienced divisions was coming into Iraq, which 
could relieve his force. 304 

Even though the Ottoman side was lacking a modern siege train, the commander, 
Colonel Nurettin (Sakalli) Bey (who was replaced by Halil [Kut] Pasha on January 10), 
still managed to carry out the siege professionally. First, he isolated the Kut garrison and 
then emplaced the majority of his units downstream against the British relieving force. 
Obviously, he paid dearly for his underestimation of the will and capacity of the Kut 
defenders during the initial month of the siege. But his assessment of the relieving force 
and its operational methods was correct. The British relieving force failed to break in 
the Ottoman lines of contravallation after a series of bloody assaults between January 6 
and April 22, 1916. The British offer of a huge sum of bribery also failed to affect the 
Ottoman field commanders. Townshend had no choice other than unconditional sur¬ 
render, which he duly carried out on April 29. The surrender of 13,309 British military 
personnel (including the noncombatants) was a terrible blow for the prestige of Britain, 
especially after the Gallipoli blunder. It was the largest surrender of a British army 
between Yorktown in 1781 and Singapore in 1942. In addition to this loss of prestige, 
the British had to commit valuable assets away from the main theater of operations 
and, moreover, suffered around 25,000 casualties during nearly a five-month-long 
standoff. 305 

Interestingly, both Halil Pasha and Nurettin were veterans of counterinsurgency 
campaigns, and Halil Pasha was also a high-ranking Mahsusa member. They realized 
partially the dream of Suleyman Askeri. But the victory was gained by regular units 
using conventional methods and neither ever tried to revert to unconventional war¬ 
fare in their subsequent commands. The obvious failure of the Mahsusa’s operations 
in Iraq brought to an end all Mahsusa-led combat operations against conventional 
enemies. However, for understandable reasons (chief among them the immensity 
and scale of the theater), the Mahsusa could not handle the interior security duties 
either. In a bit more than one year, its operations against rebels and other unconven¬ 
tional enemies were more or less suspended and handed over to military authorities, 
thereby leaving the Mahsusa organization with only intelligence gathering and 
propaganda campaigns that mostly targeted native and foreign Muslim groups. 

Overall, the Te§kilat-i Mahsusa achieved meager results in contrast to the extrava¬ 
gant expectations of its grand master, Enver Pasha. And clearly its achievements were 
more psychological than military. The idea to make use of the military potential of 
tribal and other conventionally useless groups, as a concept, was novel. But the 
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Mahsusa operatives did not fully understand the selfish, pragmatic, and ever-fluid 
loyalties of the tribes, which were mostly trying their best to gain as much as they 
could from the ongoing conflict. 306 They received varying degrees of cooperation 
from the locals, depending upon the operational and tactical situation on the 
ground. The Mahsusa’s mixed and, in a way, conflicting character of being Islamist 
and Turkish at the same time did not help its mission to keep the different ethnic 
Muslim groups loyal. Not surprisingly, the Mahsusa’s attempts to incite rebellion 
within the subject nations of Egypt, Tunis, Iran, Afghanistan, and Central Asia (by 
making use of several native nationalists or notables like Abd al-Aziz Shawish, 
Muhammad Farid and Dr. Ahmad Fuad of Egypt, Ali Ba§ Hamba and Salih al- 
Tunisi of Tunis) failed to achieve anything meaningful. Similarly, joint Mahsusa- 
German operations in Iran and Afghanistan went wrong and only increased the para¬ 
noia of British and Russian provincial officials. As a conclusion, while there were 
some isolated tactical successes, Mahsusa operations might be categorized as merely 
a serious nuisance for the allies. 

Realization of the Long-Cherished Dream: 

The Gallipoli Victory 

The Gallipoli Campaign was and still is seen as a “narrowly missed victory” by 
many western military historians and enthusiasts. They have a tendency to blame 
everything ranging from command and coordination problems and poor planning 
to geography and climate. Speculation is rife with many might-have-beens, which 
are still popular. 307 From the Turkish official and popular perspective, it was not only 
a magnificent victory but also signified the birth of the new Turkish nation from the 
wreck of the Ottoman Empire. It is beyond the scope of this study to examine or to 
question the relative validity of these commonly held beliefs. Instead, this section will 
focus on the military maxims behind the fulfillment of a long-cherished dream; 
defeating the allied forces of the Great Powers. 

Many researchers tend to forget that the Straits and Gallipoli Peninsula had been a 
fortress command from very early times. Many fortresses and other fortifications 
were built, enlarged, and rebuilt during the reign of several Ottoman sultans. Up 
until the activation and assignment of the Fifth Army on March 24, 1915, the main 
responsibility of the defenses remained under the command of the Ottoman artillery 
corps. In fact, nearly every artillery officer, especially the heavy artillery branch, 
served at least one term in Dardanelles Fortified Zone Command ((jlanakkale 
Miistahkem Mevki Kumandanhgi) before 1914. They knew the area thoroughly. 
And during the Balkan Wars the entire peninsula was fortified against possible 
amphibious operations. 308 Although the peninsula defense system was immature, it 
gave an opportunity for staff and artillery officers to analyze and practice the 
concepts of defense against amphibious operations. 309 Whatever the merits of the 
German artillery and naval experts under the leadership of Admiral Guido von 
Usedom, it was the Fortified Zone Command which played the crucial role in the 
achievement of the naval victory of March 18, 1915. 
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Likewise, the leadership of von Sanders as the commanding general of the theater 
of operations has been deemed as the major factor behind the land victory against the 
British and French troops. 310 In reality it was von Sanders and some of his fellow 
German officers who created the impasse of the early operations. Von Sanders 
and his small staff arrived and took command of the Dardanelles fortified zone on 
March 26. After a brief inspection, von Sanders disregarded the experience and 
advice of the Fortified Zone Area Command and disbanded the old defense sys¬ 
tem. 312 According to the old plan, all units placed their main bodies near the possible 
landing sites and kept small reserves in the interior. The Fortified Area Command 
expected the main attacks to come at the southern tip of the peninsula (Seddiilba- 
hir-Cape Helles region) and Kabatepe (Gaba Tepe) region, because according to 
their estimate, only these two areas offered a favorable opportunity to overcome the 
straits’ defenses. 313 

Von Sanders categorically rejected the Ottoman plan and its assumptions as 
unsuitable for defense against modern amphibious warfare. According to his own 
ideas and plan, units would be placed in an observation and screening force watching 
over the beaches while maintaining main bodies as mobile reserves. Moreover, he 
identified the Bolayir (Bulair)-Saros region and Befika bays as the probable main 
landing sites. 314 It is now well known that von Sanders’s concept of defense was inef¬ 
fective in preventing landings. Allied units did land at the southern tip of the penin¬ 
sula and at Ariburnu (Anzac Cove, one mile north of Kabatepe) and not at von 
Sanders’ probable landing sites. 315 The small screening forces were not able to oppose 
the landings of April 25, 1915 effectively. Additionally, the large reserves encountered 
great difficulty in reaching the landing sites due to the poor roads, shortage of trans¬ 
portation, and the effects of the allied naval bombardment. 316 Von Sanders also failed 
to understand the unfolding events and ineffectively managed the crisis. Had all the 
Turkish unit commanders followed his orders exactly, the Anzac landing at Ariburnu 
would have been successful, and the 9th Division would have been unable to offer the 
kind of resistance that stopped the further enlargement of the beach head at Cape 
Helles. The 19th Division Commander, Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) Bey, managed to 
stop the Anzacs only after openly disregarding von Sanders’s orders. 3 

The statistical data concerning the high-ranking officers who actually fought at 
Gallipoli clearly show that the German officers in command and critical staff positions 
actually constituted a minority. According to the August 1915 order of battle of the 
Gallipoli front, there were two field armies, five army corps, 17 divisions, and 57 
infantry regiments (not counting the supporting arms). So, altogether, there were 80 
commanding officers and 23 chiefs of staff. Only eight of them were Germans. 318 
This means that there were 95 Ottoman officers assigned to important combat posts 
(or 92% of the total available command and chief of staff posts). As a conclusion, 
Ottoman officers, rather than German ones, provided the majority of the important 
leadership roles on the peninsula in August 1915. 3U 

The performance of the Ottoman troops during the amphibious landing phase 
exceeded all estimates and expectations, surprising not only the Allied planners but 
also the Ottoman General Staff. Company and platoon size units kept the 
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amphibious landings at bay for hours and, in some cases, more than a day. For exam¬ 
ple, a sole infantry company (10th Coy, 3-26 Infantry) stopped the multibrigade 
British advance in Ertugrul Koyu (V Beach), and another company (7th Coy, 2-26 
Infantry) blocked a similar advance of British troops in Ikiz Koyu (X Beach), which 
was undefended and which created the gravest danger to the whole front. When 
taking into account the primitive nature of the field fortifications (except for a small 
strip of Seddiilbahir there were only defensive works composed of minimally wired 
trenches and light bunkers) and artillery support, the achievements of these isolated 
screening forces becomes more clear. 

Unfortunately for the Ottoman defenders, von Sanders and later on Enver Pasha 
did not comprehend the deadly effect of the combination of modern fire power 
and entrenched infantry. Equally, they were unable to calculate the destructive power 
of naval bombardment on the infantry units attacking in dense formations. 321 Their 
flawed counterattack concept of destroying the landing parties was unsuccessful and 
ended with heavy Ottoman casualties during the fateful month of May 1915, and 
after a brief pause during the first half of June. As an example, the 15 th and 2nd 
Divisions, which were first line formations, were annihilated as effective fighting 
forces after the costly failures of the night attack of May 3-4 and the day attack of 
May 19, respectively. The most critical damage to the divisions came from the loss 
of officers (more than 60 percent), and the divisions were never able to recover. 3 " 2 

Why did the Ottoman commanding officers not challenge their orders? The first 
reason was related to the Balkan Wars. Many of the officers were psychologically 
affected by the disasters and the desertion of whole units during the Balkan Wars. 
Accordingly, they saw the Gallipoli Campaign as an opportunity to cleanse the 
Ottoman army’s reputation. 323 The second reason was the inexperience of some of 
the unit commanders in trench warfare. Their counterinsurgency experiences affected 
their conduct of conventional combat operations. In effect, they learned about modern 
trench warfare the hard way. 324 The third reason was the exaggeration and misleading 
statements that crept into the combat reports going up the chain of command. Conse¬ 
quently, the Ottoman General Staff saw the situation completely differently from 
the commanders who knew the realities at the front. 325 As a result, commanders were 
reluctant to disobey the orders of von Sanders or Enver Pasha. Any commander who 
dared to oppose the orders was immediately sacked. This policy succeeded in some 
cases but, generally, it was counterproductive among the officer corps. 326 

After the apparent failure of amphibious operations on April 25 and the following 
costly stalemate, the Allied theater command decided to try their chances by landing 
troops around Suvla Bay in order to conquer the dominating ground behind the 
already fixed Ottoman units surrounding Anzac Cove. The idea was not novel but 
the combined operations of landings at Suvla and diversionary attacks at Ariburnu 
and Helles on August 6 and 7 achieved initial surprise and, for two days, the Ottoman 
theater command encountered difficulty understanding and reacting to the situation. 
Von Sanders’s belated decision to assign Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) Bey as the 
Northern Group commander changed the situation dramatically. Mustafa Kemal 
committed all available forces against the enemy, and waves of massive infantry 
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attacks destroyed any chances of success for the Allied troops. Likewise, the second 
Allied offensive between August 21 and 27 also failed to achieve its objective. 327 

Even though the August offensive (or better known as the Suvla disaster) was noth¬ 
ing more than a tactical opportunity, it was widely seen as the very last chance for 
conquering the Straits. Its failure, which coincided with the growing importance of 
the western front, convinced British decision-makers of the futility of the continuation 
of the campaign. The new Allied theater commander immediately proposed evacu¬ 
ation, which was duly carried out during December 1915 and early January 1916. 
The Ottoman field commanders ignored the early signs of evacuation and did little 
to hamper the operation, which turned out to be the sole success for the Allied forces 
during the whole campaign. 328 

An important percentage of the Ottoman army (17 out of 40 numbered divisions) 
and its officers (a bit less than half of the regular officers) served in the Gallipoli Cam¬ 
paign. The casualty figures were astonishing; overall 166,507 in which 1,658 of them 
were officers. 323 Units were decimated and battlefields were covered with deteriorat¬ 
ing bodies. The Ottoman military was never able to overcome these losses (especially 
the officer losses). The availability of trained rank and file within Ottoman units was 
never again as high as it was prior to Gallipoli. “The flower of the Turkish army” was 
lost there. This great sacrifice adversely affected the army in materialistic sense. But 
the pride of victory was so great that, psychologically, it improved the combat effec¬ 
tiveness of the entire military. The prestige and cohesion of the military was greatly 
improved. The units, which took part in the campaign, created a special identity 
and managed to protect it until the very end of the war. 331 The example of the 
25th Regiment was very interesting in this sense. The 25th Regiment, which took 
part in nearly all of the major battles, was one of the most heroic units of the Gallipoli 
Campaign. 3 The regiment was sent to the Caucasus front afterwards. It took over 
the responsibility of some parts of the defense line, ranging near the city of Bayburt. 
The Russians attacked on the very same day of the takeover (July 3, 1916), but the 
25th Regiment easily stopped the main Russian assault and chased the withdrawing 
attackers. All of the veteran units of the Caucasus front watched this performance 
with awe, and their admiration for the veterans of Gallipoli greatly increased. 333 

The Gallipoli victory also provided many benefits to the military in terms of mili¬ 
tary proficiency. A large number of officers served in the campaign and learned their 
trade in a modern trench warfare environment. They already had a good educational 
and theoretical background, but their practical combat experiences made them real 
leaders. They learned the tactics and techniques of modern warfare and were able to 
defeat or at least stand firm against the modern and powerful militaries of Britain 
and France. 334 But the most important benefit of the campaign was the creation of 
new bonds within the rank and file. Facing danger and hardship every day, their 
shared experiences in the trenches created a special brotherhood. Being a veteran of 
Gallipoli became a clear distinction and endowed prestige. It was not a chain of coin¬ 
cidences that the future commanders of the Turkish Independence War (27 out of 
91 commanding officers higher than regimental level) and the new Turkish 
Republican Army were veterans of the Gallipoli Campaign. 335 
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The Gallipoli victory was the clear result of the efforts of Ottoman officers, and 
without their contributions, the outcome would have been very different. But the 
Gallipoli Campaign itself also greatly affected the entire Ottoman officer corps. 
Before the campaign, Ottoman officers served under the psychological burden of 
complete defeat at the hands of the Balkan nations. Although several drastic mea¬ 
sures and a dramatic reorganization of the army helped to overcome this stigma, 
psychological pressures continued to affect the officer corps. The Gallipoli victory 
cleansed the stains of defeats and improved the morale and cohesion of the officer 
corps. 336 It became a symbol of Ottoman determination and courage against 
the invaders. It also helped to improve the position and prestige of officers among 
the public. They began to see themselves proudly as the saviors and protectors of 
the nation once again. 


The Last Episode 

The year 1916 started with the glory of Gallipoli and the imminence of another 
victory at Kut al-Amara. For the first time after the Sarikamif blunder, the future 
seemed bright as the Ottoman General Staff at last had both a strategic reserve (the 
divisions massed around Gallipoli Peninsula) and the strategic initiative. Never¬ 
theless, Enver Pasha and his German advisors once again lost touch with the realities 
on the ground and decided to realize their vision of becoming a full participant in the 
European theaters of operations. They rightfully predicted that the British would not 
dare to advance until the end of year at the Sinai-Palestine front, and they were very 
sure of their strength on the Mesopotamian front. However, their estimates of 
Russian intentions and plans could not have been more erroneous. The victor of the 
Sarikami§ Campaign, General Yudenich, launched a massive assault on January 10, 
1916 by making good use of winter conditions and vulnerabilities against the hapless 
Third Army. The Russian cavalry penetrated eight to ten kilometers deep into the 
Ottoman rear. Overloaded with assaults coming from a multitude of different direc¬ 
tions, and unable to respond to the high Russian tempo, Third Army units had no 
other choice than to retreat nearly fifty kilometers in six days. 337 

Against the high expectations of the General Staff, which hoped to see a repetition of 
the glories of the Balkan Wars’ city defenses, the key fortress city of Erzurum fell in 
three days on February 16. After dislodging and dislocating the Third Army, Yudenich 
skillfully captured the main port city of Trabzon (April 16) and the key transport 
junction and logistics base of Erzincan (July 25) by massing superior strength at the 
exact time and place. The understrength Third Army experienced more than 30,000 
casualties, and an equal number of soldiers fell prisoner (most were the inexperienced 
products of a series of call-ups). Thus, all the preparation and fruits of a year-long effort 
were ruined. 338 

Worse still, the ongoing Armenian insurgency and rebellion reached its apex with 
the severe reverses suffered by the Ottoman military. As already mentioned, a signifi¬ 
cant percentage of Ottoman Armenians saw the war as a once-in-a-lifetime opportu¬ 
nity to carve out an independent state for themselves. From the very beginning, 
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Armenian conscripts deserted their units at the first opportunity. The Russian mili¬ 
tary raised four regiments of Armenian volunteers and sent agent-provocateurs into 
Ottoman territory well before the start of the hostilities. Instigated and armed by 
the Russian government and organized by revolutionary groups (foremost among 
them were the Dashnaks), Armenian rebels captured the city of Van on April 14, 
1915. The Third Army hurriedly deployed a mobile gendarmerie division, a few 
regulars and reserve cavalry regiments, to besiege the city. The rebels withstood the 
assaults for more than a month, and a Russian relief force reached the city at the end 
of May. 333 

The Ottoman political and military leaders were aware of the Armenian designs 
before the war and even tried to reach a deal with the revolutionary groups. 340 For 
whatever reason, they totally ignored the possibility of a well-coordinated rebellion 
and paid little attention to the increasingly urgent intelligence reports. Therefore, 
the rebellion of Van and its timing petrified the leaders, who were already encounter¬ 
ing difficulty coming up with a workable plan against possible Russian onslaughts 
and protecting lines of communication while committing most of the assets to the 
Gallipoli Campaign. The controversial relocation decree of May 31, which aimed 
to remove the Armenian population of eastern and southern Anatolia, was the out¬ 
come of these fears and urgency. 341 

The relocation of the Armenians did lighten the interior security and counter¬ 
insurgency duties of the regular units on the Caucasus front. But the Fourth Army 
continued to be plagued by Armenian rebels and in fact, in order to conduct 
counterinsurgency and secure the coastline, raised three new divisions (41st, 43rd, 
and 44th Divisions) from depot battalions and gendarmerie during the spring of 
1915. These operations were difficult and costly. As an example, the 41st Division 
spent four months (between August and November 1915) trying to subdue rebels 
on and near the Musa Dagi mountain complex in Antakya (Antioch). 342 

In the meantime, the Second Army (nine divisions strong), which was just released 
when the Gallipoli front was reorganized, refurbished (with the help of Austro- 
Hungarians and Germans) and reinforced with the best recruits available for its 
new mission to help Austria-Hungary. Although the Ottoman General Staff reluc¬ 
tantly had to deploy most of the Second Army to the Caucasus front, its best divi¬ 
sions were stripped off to help their allies in Europe. To make things worse, one 
division was rerouted to Iraq and another one to Syria. Second Army units began 
their long journey to the Caucasus front late and, thanks to the severe limitations 
of the transportation system (under ideal conditions it would take more than 50 days 
for a single division to reach the Caucasus), they were unable to reach their respective 
concentration points before the end of the summer. 343 

Interestingly, the Third Army Commander, Vehib Pasha (who was just a major 
when Ahmed Izzet Pasha was the Chief of the General Staff in 1908) refused to serve 
under the operational command of the Second Army Commander, Ahmed Izzet 
Pasha. Equally, Ahmed Izzet Pasha refused to help his sister Third Army, even though 
some of his divisions had already arrived in theater on the grounds of conserving 
strength. So their personal animosity and discord blurred their perceptions and 
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decision-making processes. The Second Army divisions leisurely acclimated while 
the Third Army continued its desperate struggle. Not surprisingly, in return, the 
Third Army sat idle when Ahmed Izzet Pasha launched his long-awaited assault on 
August 2. The real culprit for this lack of unity of command was the Ottoman 
General Staff, which neglected to assign a theater-level commander empowered to 
coordinate and direct the overall effort. 34-1 

The August offensive of the Second Army achieved meager results (only one army 
corps was able to reach its initial target) largely because the Russians were able to 
concentrate their troops against it, thanks to the inactivity of the Third Army. The 
Second Army paid a terrible price for its separate and ill-planned assault. Overall, 
30,000 well-trained and combat-hardened Gallipoli veterans were lost, thereby fur¬ 
ther crippling the Ottoman military. In short, the feud of Ahmed Izzet Pasha and 
Vehib Pasha effectively drained available troop strength and put the whole region 
under threat and at the mercy of the Russians. 3-15 

Undeterred by the fate of the Second and Third Armies and amidst intense criti¬ 
cism coming from both Ottoman officers and the German Advisory Mission, Enver 
Pasha insisted on sending Ottoman troops to the European theater. This was a wel¬ 
come decision for Germany and Austro-Hungary, which were trying hard to com¬ 
pensate for the huge casualties inflicted by the Brusilov Offensive of June 1916. 
The best divisions of the empire, the heroic 19th and 20th Divisions, reinforced 
with picked officers and soldiers, were sent to Galicia in August 1916 and remained 
there until September 19 1 7. 346 After another urgent request from the German Gen¬ 
eral Staff, the VI Army Corps (the elite 15th and 25th Divisions) was assigned to help 
joint operations against Romania between September 1916 and May 1918. 347 Simi¬ 
larly, the XX Army Corps (46th and 50th Divisions) was sent to relieve the hard- 
pressed Bulgarians on the Salonika front in October 1916 and remained there until 
March 1917. 348 

The overall performance and contribution of the Ottoman troops in these opera¬ 
tions was significant in relation to the forces committed. Ottoman officers and sol¬ 
diers fought willingly and in many cases heroically even though they were far away 
from their country and fighting for causes alien to them. Their conduct becomes 
more apparent when the conduct of Austro-Hungarians and Bulgarians, who were 
supposed to be fighting for their national aims, are taken into account. There were 
no cases of insubordination, desertion, or mass surrender, which badly affected their 
fellow allies, the Austro-Hungarians. They withstood the hardship of trench warfare 
and privation on the European fronts stoically. 343 

From the Ottoman perspective the units sent to Europe gained much experience 
and learned modern tactics and techniques of trench warfare. Many Ottoman offi¬ 
cers and NCOs were sent to training centers to learn various new weapons, equip¬ 
ment, tactics, and techniques. 330 For example, the assault troop concept 
(stosstruppen or storm troops) which came to dominate German tactical thinking 
in the final year of the war was passed on to the Ottoman infantry corps. “Hiicum 
Kitaati” or assault detachments 351 were formed and experimented within the 19th 
Division and, later on, were introduced into the Ottoman military in Palestine. 
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Similarly, light machine guns and infantry trench-guns were employed by Ottoman 
infantry companies for the first time in Galicia. They also experienced the adminis¬ 
trative and logistical functioning of a modern military. Not surprisingly, both the 
officers and soldiers perceived the German logistical support as luxurious in compari¬ 
son to the Ottoman system. For the first time, they received uniforms and equipment 
when they asked for it and enjoyed it greatly. Unfortunately for the Ottoman mili¬ 
tary, these valuable experiences and lessons learned were imported too late to be dis¬ 
seminated for the benefit of the entire system. However, the later Turkish nationalist 
army made good use of these accumulated experiences during the Turkish Indepen¬ 
dence War. 352 

Another strategic misstep occurred when the Ottoman General Staff appeared to 
underestimate the importance of the Sinai-Palestine front and the risk of a constantly 
growing British military presence, which was forming into an expeditionary force while 
the last strategic reserve was expended irresponsibly on the Caucasus front and in 
Europe. Most probably, in addition to its inborn myopia to see the strategic picture, 
the early Ottoman victories at very low cost in the Sinai and the slow British buildup 
deceived the General Staff. The Sinai-Palestine front was seen as nothing more than a 
sideshow to draw away the largest possible number of British troops from the European 
fronts. Thanks to the pipe dream of renewing another Suez Canal assault, the 
VIII Army Corps remained in the theater and carried out small raids, which main¬ 
tained high levels of British angst. After the success of a much smaller raid against an 
outpost at Katya (Katia) on April 23, 1916, the commanding officer Kress von Kres- 
senstein decided to launch a major assault against the British positions around Romani 
in order to push the enemy back to its original position on the canal. Unfortunately for 
the Ottomans, the Katya raid alerted the British command which in turn strengthened 
its positions. Thus, the British easily dealt with the two-day-long Ottoman assault 
(August 4 and 5) but did not follow up their victory efficaciously. 353 

The British command paid little attention to Ottoman tactical weakness and 
instead focused on constructing a railway, water pipeline, and other supply facilities 
that could support a large campaign. The Fourth Army Commander, Cental Pasha, 
and von Kress evacuated all of the indefensible forward positions and began to 
entrench a defensive line between Gazze (Gaza) and Biriis-Sebi (Beersheba). The 
Ottoman entrenchments and defense works had little depth but were of modern 
design. However, due to the shortage of barbed wire and entrenchment tools, prior¬ 
ity was given to the Gaza fortifications, whereas the large expanse between Gaza and 
Beersheba was superficially prepared. In March 1917, General Archibald Murray, 
commander in chief of Egyptian Expeditionary Forces (EEF), at last satisfied with 
the level of logistics preparation and force buildup, launched his long-awaited offen¬ 
sive targeting Gaza on March 26. Initially, surprise was complete as the Ottoman 
side, which had grown weary of waiting, saw its forward defense troops easily taken 
prisoner by British cavalry. But poorly coordinated piecemeal, slow British assaults 
died down in front of secondary Ottoman positions. An equally uncoordinated 
Ottoman counterattack the next day failed, but Ottoman flanking movements in 
the desert forced the British troops to withdraw in safety. 354 
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Von Kress improved the fortified positions around Gaza and tried in vain to 
strengthen his defense line linking Beersheba. Undeterred by his old plan’s failure, 
Murray launched a similar assault (once again paying limited attention to the weak 
Ottoman defenses between Gaza and Beersheba) on April 14. This time he made 
use of heavy artillery fires, naval gunfire, aerial bombardment and, for the first time 
in the Middle East, poisonous gases (against the deep reservations of most of his offi¬ 
cers), and even a small tank unit. The Ottoman troops had absolutely no protection 
against gases but, due to weather conditions or poor delivery, the gas shells (around 
2,500 chlorine shells) did no harm to the defenders. Similarly, small numbers of 
tanks did not alter the situation and fell prey to deadly Ottoman artillery fire. In 
short, the staunch Ottoman area defense effectively stopped the British assault waves 
and inflicted heavy casualties. 355 

The disastrous end of the Second Battle of Gaza disappointed the British High 
Command, and General Murray and other high-ranking officers were replaced 
immediately. The new commander, General Edmund Allenby, was a notable cavalry 
officer but was also known to be cautious. So another half a year was spent waiting 
for the arrival of reinforcements and improving lines of communication and logis¬ 
tics. While the British expeditionary forces in Palestine were undergoing a major 
transformation and expansion, the Ottoman General Staff turned its attention to 
another front; Iraq and its imminent collapse. 356 

As already discussed above, the successful end of the Kut al-Amara siege dazzled 
the Ottoman General Staff, and a spirit of adventurous offensive thinking against 
Iran and Azerbaijan was revived. The XIII Army Corps (three and a half divisions) 
was redeployed from the Iraq front to advance into Iran. The order was open- 
ended; to safeguard the rear of the Sixth Army against possible Russian advance, to 
clear foreign elements from Iran and conquer as much territory as possible. Enver 
Pasha and his advisors were convinced that the Iranians would immediately rebel 
against the Russians and support the Ottoman advance. The forward elements of 
the expeditionary force crossed into Iran on June 8, 1917. After an inspiring start, 
the Ottoman advance stopped with the capture of Hamadan on August 9. Despite 
Enver’s assurances, there was no local support (except, oddly, from the Swedish- 
trained Iranian gendarmerie units) and no rebellion at all. Desultory fighting with 
the Russians went on while Ottoman soldiers fell easy prey to epidemics (dysentery, 
cholera, and spotted typhus) caused by malnutrition and lack of efficient medical 
support. Against these unfavorable conditions and without any meaningful aim, 
the XIII Army Corps continued to remain in Iran until the collapse of the Iraq front 
(at which time they were duly called back). The withdrawal was started on Febru¬ 
ary 22, 1917, which was too late. 357 

The Iraqi theater of operations passed through a massive transformation after 
the humiliation at Kut al-Amara. The new British commander, General Stanley 
Maude, was a capable officer and received additional divisions (boosting his army 
to more than 160,000 men) and assets (especially additional riverine flotillas). How¬ 
ever, he cautiously waited and nurtured the troop buildup and construction of supply 
facilities until December 1916 (in a very similar fashion to the logistics buildups 
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on the Sinai-Palestine front). In the meantime, the Ottoman Sixth Army lost half of 
its combat strength to the Iranian campaign and epidemics, desertion, and various 
interior security duties further depleted its available cadres. Worse still, there were 
two strategic avenues of approaches to Baghdad following the riverbeds of the Dicle 
(Tigris) and Firat (Euphrates) Rivers. So the remaining elements of the Sixth Army 
divided into two defense groups in order to cover both approaches, which were a wide 
distance apart and which offered no chances of mutual support. Luckily Halil Pasha 
invested more troops in covering the Tigris approach, which Maude would choose 
to follow. However, Halil emplaced most of the XVIII Army Corps strength on the 
northern bank (between Falahiya and Rashid) and left only a weak guard force on 
the southern bank. It was an ideal recipe for disaster. The Ottomans had limited 
means of water crossing, whereas the British had strong riverine flotillas and bridging 
equipment, which gave them greater operational mobility. Maude launched a 
series of relentless attacks between December 14, 1916 and February 20, 1917 
against the Ottoman positions in order to develop the situation and weaken the 
defenders. 358 

After inflicting heavy casualties and fixing the XVIII Army Corps on the north 
bank, Maude exploited the Ottoman situational weakness by flanking the defense 
positions in two days from the south bank. The Ottoman units managed to escape 
from encirclement on February 23, 1917 (in the nick of time), albeit leaving most 
of their baggage and artillery behind. The XVIII Army Corps had to be reorganized 
after severe losses in which two division headquarters (including the heroic 45th 
Division of the Kut siege) and five regiments were disbanded. For a period of time, 
Halil Pasha toyed with the idea of defending Baghdad at all costs. However, the sheer 
power of the British was too much for the outnumbered, outgunned, and demoral¬ 
ized Sixth Army units. The city was abandoned and the surviving Ottoman troops 
took refuge at Cebeli Hamrin after a 15-day-long fighting withdrawal. The British 
troops entered Baghdad on March 11. In short, Maude turned a tactical break¬ 
through into a major victory by making full use of his great numerical superiority 

i 359 

and enormous resources. 

At this point in time, the German General Staff unveiled a surprising project to 
establish a German-led army group (the so-called Heeres Gruppen Kommando F) 
in the Middle East. Actually, the idea evolved well before the fall of Baghdad as a 
reaction to the impasse in the Sinai and the Arab Revolt. According to the German 
General Staff, Ottoman soldiers (especially the ethnic Turks) were of superior quality 
but needed equipment and leadership. Moreover, the Germans believed the 
Ottoman officer corps and military system as a whole was ill-trained and ill- 
equipped to command and make use of this superior human material. Germany 
had more than enough trained officers and technical branches to command and con¬ 
trol any given Ottoman unit. 

Additionally, the Arab Revolt clearly demonstrated ethnic fractures within the fabric 
of the empire. Germany as a neutral player could easily bridge the fractures and 
mobilize both sides for the common cause of defeating the entente powers. For these 
reasons, the German military offered to provide an army group headquarters 
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(composed overall of 65 German staff officers—with the last-minute addition of 
9 Ottoman officers) to command and control more than two Ottoman field 
armies. Additionally, the Germans promised to send a combat support and service 
support group nicknamed Pasha II 360 (comprised of a light infantry division 
[reduced to a brigade later on], artillery battalions, signal companies, field hospitals, 
flak guns, aviation, automobile, railway, and some other detachments). Moreover, 
the army group would have an independent budget financed mainly by Germany 
in order to overcome the supply problems that plagued the Ottoman military. 
Surprisingly, the German General Staff did not bother to consult the Ottoman 
General Staff (except for some private communications with Enver Pasha), nor the 
German Military Mission and, instead, relied on the individual input of several 
German officers, chief among them former Military Attache to Istanbul, Colonel 
Otto von Lossow. 361 

Almost all of the Ottoman officers welcomed the German combat support and 
service support elements but rightly saw the whole project as an insult to themselves 
and the Ottoman military. Amidst intense criticism and ill feelings, the Army 
Group F staff, which was christened in Turkish as the Yildirim (thunderbolt) Army 
Group, started working under its commanding general, Field Marshal Erich von 
Falkenhayn. Von Falkenhayn was one of the highest-ranking German generals and 
a former Prussian Minister of War and a former Chief of General Staff, who 
reached Istanbul in July 1917. Originally, the Yildirim Army Group was tasked to 
reconquer Baghdad, Iraq, and Iran by taking the Sixth and newly formed Seventh 
Army under its command. Ffowever, the situation drastically changed after the 
enemy concentration against Gaza and Beersheba became much stronger. Instead, 
the Yildirim Army Group was rerouted to the Palestine front before finishing its 
deployment to Aleppo in September 1917 (just before the initiation of Allenby’s 
assault on Gaza). 362 

Von Falkenhayn and the Yildirim staff encountered immense difficulty and 
intense opposition (indeed, the overconfidence and arrogance of von Falkenhayn 
added fuel to Ottoman uneasiness and xenophobia) during the takeover of command 
responsibility for the Palestine front (the Fourth, Seventh, and Eighth Armies). The 
previous generalissimo of the region, Biiyiik Cemal Pasha, was more than obstructive 
in showing his opposition and blocking each step but, more importantly, the Seventh 
Army Commander, Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who was highly influential within the 
Ottoman officer corps, resigned from his post after voicing his criticism and frus¬ 
tration with von Falkenhayn. Unfortunately for the Ottoman military, the Third 
Battle of Gaza and Beersheba began during this period of slow deployment and 
infighting among the Ottoman commanders. 363 

Kress von Kressenstein, now the commander of the newly established Eighth Army, 
adamantly expected the main British assault to come against well-entrenched Gaza 
(very similar to the previous engagements) and ignored the urgent calls coming from 
the III Army Corps commander, Colonel Ismet (Inonii) Bey who was tasked with 
defending the main water supply center in the town of Beersheba with only a 
reinforced infantry division and a cavalry screening force. Although there were 
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intelligence reports about a possible massive cavalry-rich flanking attack on the town, 
von Kress was deceived by a British intelligence ruse into believing that an attack on 
Gaza was more likely. Allenby, slowly but surely, massed two infantry and two cavalry 
divisions while conducting a deception operation to convince the Turks that a frontal 
assault against Gaza was imminent. After a massive bombardment, the well- 
synchronized attack on Beersheba began on October 31, 1917. The cavalry and other 
mounted units successfully flanked the Ottoman positions and captured Beersheba’s 
wells intact, while the infantry fixed the defenders. Some elements of the corps head¬ 
quarters and half of the units managed to escape the closing jaws of the British cavalry 
(around 1,500 soldiers were taken prisoners). Allenby then turned his attention on 
Gaza, employing his remaining troops and arsenaj including a large number of heavy 
artillery groups. The relentless tempo, orchestration, and simultaneity of the British 
assault effectively dislocated the Ottoman defenders, but they staunchly defended their 
positions for seven more days. Abandoning Gaza, strong Ottoman rearguards sacrificed 
themselves in a series of bloody engagements that saved the main group from annihila¬ 
tion. This enabled the Turks to reorganize their forces in a series of temporary defense 
positions by occupying the Jaffa-Lud-Jerusalem line. 364 

Von Falkenhayn and the Yildirim staff took over the responsibility of the front 
during the chaos after the collapse. As a veteran of the European fronts, von Falken¬ 
hayn had little faith in the capacity of his field armies to construct a solid area defense 
without entrenchment materials, engineers, and heavy artillery support. Instead, he 
decided to delay and wear the enemy down by making use of a series of temporary 
defensive positions and limited counterattacks. However, his plan to trade space for 
time while strengthening the Jerusalem defensive perimeter did not work very well. 
The Ottoman infantry regiments had limited mobility, whereas the British had aerial 
superiority, strong cavalry, and mechanized units. To make things even worse, locally 
recruited soldiers began to desert their units at every opportunity, and Arab tribes 
harassed lines of communication, thereby forcing field commanders to allocate more 
troops to provide rear area security. The battle for Jerusalem and Jaffa lasted nearly 
one month (November 16—December 8, 1917). The XX Army Corps bore the full 
brunt of the enemy attacks and losses reached record levels. Against the opposition 
of von Falkenhayn, the corps commander, Ali Fuat (Cebesoy) Pasha, evacuated 
Jerusalem in order to save his corps (then numbering less than 8,000 infantry) 
and the holy city from total annihilation during the night of December 7—8. The 
battered Yildirim Army Group managed to withdraw in a more or less orderly fash¬ 
ion to the Tabsur-Sinya-Cebeli Ektef line at the end of December. 363 

During the winter and spring of 1918, both sides preferred to economize their 
efforts. Allenby lost most of his experienced infantry battalions, which had to be sent 
to the western front after the German spring offensive. He once again turned his 
attention on supply and lines of communication and satisfied himself with several 
reconnaissance-in-force operations and limited attacks to capture key terrain fea¬ 
tures. On the Ottoman side, von Falkenhayn was replaced by von Sanders at the 
end of February. The departure of von Falkenhayn (most of the original German 
staff also went home with him) validated the bankruptcy of the German General 
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Staff’s project of taking full control of the Ottoman Middle East. Instead of improv¬ 
ing the command and control system, the establishment of the Yildirim Army Group 
did the opposite and became a heavy burden. Valuable time and assets were lost in 
the transfer, takeover, settling in, and acclimation process of the German command 
group. The Pasha II units and detachments arrived too late to have an effect on the 
outcome of the Gaza and Jerusalem battles. Von Falkenhayn and his staff spent more 
time bickering with the Turks than leading the combat effort during their brief ser¬ 
vice of four months (excluding the out-of-theater period). 366 

Von Sanders received definitive orders to defend the remaining portion of Lebanon 
and Syria at all costs and to keep the lines of communication with Hejaz secure. Under 
the conditions, it was an impossible mission. He did bring with him the experienced 
Turkish-German Fifth Army staff from Istanbul, which restored some of the harmony 
between the allies. The strategic posture of his new command was dismal. The number 
of combat effectives in his army group was around 40,000, so it was actually the size of 
a standard army corps (although on paper von Sanders commanded five army corps, 
two corps equivalent groups, 14 infantry divisions, and a cavalry division, excluding 
various small formations and militia). After the loss of the large storage facilities near 
Jerusalem and Gaza and the utter mismanagement of logistics, there were shortages 
of everything including ammunition, food, fodder, water, and supplies. The overbur¬ 
dened transportation network, which also had to support other fronts (Iraq and Hejaz), 
simply collapsed from the sheer volume of traffic and as well from the transfer of 
administrative personnel and civilians. 367 

Von Sanders obediently tried his best. He knew the intricacies of defensive and 
offensive operations, but his predecessor had recklessly drained the available forces 
by committing them too early and in piecemeal fashion. This left him with no opera¬ 
tional reserve and not enough men to properly man the lines. Moreover, he had little 
sense of contemporary combat tactics (as they had evolved by 1918) due to the fact 
that his only combat experience was in the early phases of trench warfare in the con¬ 
fined spaces of the Gallipoli Peninsula. Even though he was a former cavalry officer, 
he ignored the massive British superiority in cavalry, the use of which was instrumen¬ 
tal in breaking the deadlock on the Gaza-Beersheba line. In any case, he had 
extremely limited means to counter it. Consequently, he ordered his units to defend 
every centimeter of the line and committed his cavalry not as an operational reserve 
but to defend the passes in the army’s rear area. 368 

Allenby, in contrast to von Sanders, built his strategy around mobility based on 
cavalry and combined infantry-artillery operations. He conducted a sophisticated 
deception operation to convince his adversary that the main assault would come, 
once again, from the $eria (Jordan) Valley. Instead, Allenby massed five infantry divi¬ 
sions and the Desert Mounted Corps on the western sector near the coastline (estab¬ 
lishing a 14 to 1 local superiority). On September 19, 1918, Allenby launched his 
long-awaited assault, which was destined to become famous as the last great cavalry 
operation in history. The Ottomans called it the Battle of Nablus, but it is better 
known today as the Battle of Megiddo (taking the name of the biblical town of 
Armageddon). Under the protection of massive artillery fire (more than 1,000 
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shells per minute), highly mobile British colonial infantry easily breached the 
Ottoman main defense line, which the cavalry then tore through and raced to block 
the Ottoman lines of retreat. In a single day, the XXII Army Corps ceased to exist as a 
fighting force. During the following days, Ottoman field commanders, independent 
of each other, tried in vain to save their respective units under the relentless British 
cavalry pursuit and pressure. Only half of the units of the Seventh and Eighth Armies 
made it to the safety of the far bank of the §eria River, albeit without their baggage 
and losing most of their artillery. 369 

Even though it became more than obvious that there was no chance of stopping 
the British advance short of the Aleppo-Taurus Mountains line, von Sanders still 
decided to defend Damascus with the remnants of the Yildirim Army Group. 
It was a fatal decision, and most of the surviving Ottoman units were surrounded 
and taken prisoner (around 20,000 soldiers) on the way. The ones that made it to 
Damascus were betrayed by Ali Riza Pasha (an ethnic Arab better known as Ali Rida 
al-Rikabi), who was the commander of the central sector of the city defenses. The 
city surrendered on October 1. The remnants of the Fourth and Seventh Army under 
the able command of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who was operating despite the confusion 
and disorder, fought with determination to retain as much territory as possible until 
the armistice. He lost Aleppo on October 25 but managed to stop further advances 
into the Anatolian plains. 370 

Obviously, von Falkenhayn and von Sanders and some other field commanders 
made serious operational mistakes, but the real culprits behind the collapse of the 
Palestine-Syria front were Enver Pasha and the German-dominated Ottoman 
General Staff. Beginning with the Second Battle of Gaza, every field commander 
on the Palestine front repeatedly asked for reinforcements and for the evacuation of 
the Medina garrison (which amounted to the strategic abandonment of Arabia). 
The urgency of the situation became so apparent after the Third Battle of Gaza that 
even von Falkenhayn (who was an early advocate of the Baghdad project) changed his 
mind and supported the field commanders. Unfortunately for the empire, Enver 
Pasha (ever the dreamer) decided to commit the surplus troops made available by 
the collapse of Russia to reopening the Caucasus front. 

The Third Army, which was reinforced with the personnel and weapons of the 
inactivated Second Army, had more than enough forces to recapture the occupied 
provinces of eastern Anatolia. 371 The last regular Russian troops either self- 
disbanded or retreated into Russia very soon after the signing of the Erzurum Armi¬ 
stice Protocol by the opposing army commanders on December 18, 1917. The 
Armenian National Army and some other self-raised militia groups, which replaced 
the Russians, were no match for the Ottoman regulars. After much discussion about 
the wisdom of another offensive operation during the winter, anarchy and atrocities 
committed in the Armenian-occupied zone against Muslims persuaded the military 
leaders to act at once. The Third Army launched a two-prong attack from the north 
and south, liberating Erzincan on February 12, Trabzon on February 25, and 
Erzurum on March 12, 1918. Vanguard units crossed the frontier of 1914 on 
March 25. The infamous target of the ill-fated Sarikamif Campaign fell easily on 
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April 5. The Third Army crossed the frontier of 1877 at the end of April, whereas a 
reinforced army corps had already penetrated into Iran. Ever enthusiastic, Enver 
Pasha then decided to relaunch his Pan-Turkish dream of conquering large tracts of 
the Caucasus, Iran, and Central Asia at this critical moment instead of stopping 
and consolidating the territorial gains and sending the surplus troops to reinforce 
the Palestine front. 372 

Enver’s newly raised Army of Islam (in reality only a corps-sized formation includ¬ 
ing Caucasian volunteer units) marched into Transcaucasia as the Ninth Army was 
activated on June 7, 1918, to conquer as much Iranian territory as it could from 
the Russians. Surprisingly, selected Ottoman officers from the Yildirim Army Group 
were assigned to these new armies and the German General Staff, alarmed by Enver’s 
Pan-Turkish designs, pulled a reinforced battalion from the German Asia Corps and 
redeployed it to Georgia (in order to protect German interests in the Caucasus) 
immediately before the start of Allenby’s massive assault. The elite 15th Division 
(its combat effectives were more numerous than any of the corps at the Syrian front) 
was also assigned and transported from Romania to the Caucasus theater of opera¬ 
tion. The Ninth Army conquered Tabriz on August 23, and the Caucasian Islam 
Army captured Baku after a series of small but bloody engagements on September 15. 
Derbent fell on October 7 while the Ottoman political leadership was requesting an 
armisticem and Petrovsk was conquered on November 8—a full week after the sign¬ 
ing of an armistice with the victorious Entente Powers. 373 

The collapse of the Palestine-Syria front and Bulgaria effectively ended any chance 
for the Ottoman Empire to continue the war. The ruling triumvirate of the CUP 
unwillingly handed over leadership to a neutral government council, and the Mudros 
Armistice Agreement was hurriedly signed on October 30, 1918. In opposition to its 
Austrian and Bulgarian allies and its ardent enemy Russia, the Ottoman army, 
although seriously beaten, was still in the field. Its units were passing through a mas¬ 
sive reorganization while some of them were still fighting in Azerbaijan, Dagestan, 
and Iran. Even the harsh clauses of the armistice and disarmament did not destroy 
its organization and solidarity. The Ottoman military lived on to fight a new war. 
In less than a year, it was reborn as a nationalist army of liberation. A new multifront 
war broke out, this time against invaders bent on seizing the Ottoman Empire’s core 
Anatolian regions. After an exhausting war climaxed by the liberation of Izmir on 
September 9, 1922, the army victoriously ended the Turkish Independence War. 
The former Ottoman military under its new name, the Turkish Nationalist Army, 
recovered its honor by making use of its centuries-old institutional knowledge, seas¬ 
oned combat commanders, and its veteran rank and file. 

An overall evaluation of the Ottoman military in World War I is very difficult and 
complex because of a general lack of unbiased academic studies about it. The collapse 
of the empire and the birth of new nations blurred an accurate understanding of its 
performance. For years, the nationalist historians of the former Ottoman subject 
nations distorted historical facts to accommodate the demands of their newly created 
nationalist histories. Similarly, the Turkish Republic paid more attention to its victo¬ 
rious Independence War and to the famously successful Gallipoli Campaign at the 
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expense of all other campaigns. Many of the veterans of the war preferred to keep 
silent about their achievements and failures. This was especially true of most of the 
officers of the new armies of Syria, Iraq, and Jordan, where it was not politically wise 
to talk, let alone, to write about their experiences. For the others, either they pre¬ 
ferred not to remember their traumatic experiences (especially if they had spent some 
time in prisoner of war camps), or they found few avid readers or listeners as an 
audience. 

Ten years of sustained intensive combat left a population unwilling to come to 
grips with the memory of war. Only one person—the Chief of the General Staff of 
the Turkish Republican Armed Forces, Field Marshal Fevzi £akmak, actively sup¬ 
ported and actually wrote down his experiences. By the mid-1950s, renewed interest 
in these events emerged and a brief period of publishing and lessons-learned discus¬ 
sions erupted. Unfortunately, World War II cooled down this brief period of intellec¬ 
tual activity, and the Cold War effectively ended almost all interest in military history 
and affairs in Turkey. 

The Ottoman army as the military arm of a preindustrial multiethnic peasant-based 
empire encountered huge difficulties accommodating itself to the demands of a multi¬ 
front global war, which was at the same time long and attritional. When the disastrous 
effects of the Balkan Wars are taken into account, the immense problems that the 
Ottoman military had to face become more apparent. In truth, officers and the rank 
and file fought a bit more than 10 years with little interruption, beginning with the 
Ottoman-Italian War of 1911 and ending with the Turkish Independence War of 
1919-1922. 

We can easily identify the insurmountable problems facing the Ottomans. 
The Ottoman Empire was less prepared than any of the belligerents to face the eco¬ 
nomic consequences and logistical demands of a global war which was not realized 
by its leaders. Poor lines of communication effectively negated the geographic advan¬ 
tages of interior lines. Worse still, the British and Russian blockade ended the coastal 
shipping trade on which the empire’s trade depended. This caused nearly two times 
more personnel and ten times more pack animals to be allocated in sustaining the 
notoriously deficient lines of communication. The blockade was also instrumental 
in starving millions of Ottoman citizens (although the empire was rated as an agri¬ 
cultural country, it was unable to feed its citizens in normal years). The theater 
commanders had to compete with each other to get priority for the use of the 
empire’s single-track railway and operational trains (usually less than 100 available 
at any time). Moreover, even this single-track railway was not fully operable. The line 
was interrupted in two places (small but crucial interruptions) and after the Rayak 
Station another gauge was used. Consequently, all sorts of supplies and passengers 
had to be loaded and unloaded three times between Istanbul and its final destination. 
The Second Army lost nearly half of its combat effectives during its deployment 
from Thrace to the Caucasus front. Similarly, poor and corrupt logistics continued 
to plague the military. More food and fodder were lost during transportation and 
storage and at the black markets than were actually consumed by troops and military 
animals. A notoriously bad medical system was instrumental in the loss of 10 to 
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11 times more soldiers than were lost in actual combat. For example, the Third Army 
suffered around 14,000 killed in action and deaths due to wounds between 1915 and 
1918, but more than 110,000 of its military personnel fell prey to epidemics (spotted 
typhus, dysentery, cholera, and the like), simple diseases, and unhealed combat 
wounds. 374 

The Ottoman administration proved unable to deal with other well-known struc¬ 
tural problems in addition to logistics and transportation. Once again, the internal 
security of the empire was largely neglected. Instead of taking extra security measures 
to deal with the impending Armenian and Arab rebellions, the administration 
decided to transform gendarmerie and other law enforcement agencies into line 
infantry or irregular combat units, due to the urgent requests coming from the Gen¬ 
eral Staff. So not surprisingly, ever-present banditry and tribal unrest reached record 
levels, thanks to the security vacuum and increasing numbers of deserters. The field 
commanders had to allocate a sizable percentage of their combat effectives in order 
to fight against rebels and bandits during most of the campaigns (especially on the 
Eastern, Syrian, and Iraqi fronts). The internal security problems became so threat¬ 
ening that the General Staff had to mobilize new divisions to deal with them. But 
even employing these new divisions turned out to be another type of stop-gap mea¬ 
sure. The law and order was broken everywhere except in a few big cities, and all sorts 
of illegal bands continued to roam behind the lines, attacking military and civilian 
targets at every opportunity until the end of the war. 3 

Of the major branches, the cavalry corps remained weakest in quality and quan¬ 
tity. Overall, only three regular cavalry divisions and very small numbers of indepen¬ 
dent regular cavalry detachments could be raised throughout the war. The short-lived 
tribal cavalry and other volunteer regiments were unable to perform the simplest 
tasks and proved to be anything but military assets. Reconnaissance, screening, van¬ 
guard, and rearguard duties, in short, the standard cavalry missions, remained an 
enormous problem for Ottoman commanders throughout the war. And regrettably, 
the grandsons of the legendary Ottoman timariot cavalry found themselves powerless 
against the last large cavalry action at Megiddo in 1918. 

The ever-problematic recruitment and mobilization of the empire’s citizens 
improved significantly in comparison with previous war periods. Even though the 
burden of military service continued to fall almost entirely on the ethnic Turkish 
peasant population, the Ottoman military of 1914 was far more representative of 
the empire’s population than in any other period. Clearly, the shocking impact of 
world war exposed the ethnic, religious, and regional fractures of an archaic and pre¬ 
industrial sociocultural system of empire and expanded the limits of integration. But 
amazingly, the military forces of the Ottoman Empire turned out to be sturdier and 
more enduring than the Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Russian Empire. Of the 
empire’s minorities, only the Armenians tried to evade conscription and to desert at 
the very first opportunity (especially after the relocation decree). 

A review of the Arab officers and rank and file is important in understanding the 
relative effectiveness of the Ottoman conscription system and the issue of loyalty 
throughout the war. As indicated earlier, the Arab population of the empire 
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vehemently opposed conscription for decades, a trend which was carried forward 
into the World War I period. From the very beginning of the war, British authorities 
orchestrated a propaganda campaign to win hearts and minds of the Arab rank and 
file. Indeed, British intelligence even established relations with the secret Arab 
nationalist organizations well before the war. Famously, it recruited many Orientalist 
scholars or adventurers, who happened to know bits and pieces about the Middle 
East, into a newly created intelligence establishment better known as the Arab 
Bureau in Cairo. Like many European diplomats and travelers, the bureau was too 
quick to look for sources of local uneasiness as a clear sign of Arab nationalism. 
Moreover, these eager but novice intelligence experts immediately came under the in¬ 
fluence of Arab nationalist circles in Egypt and forecast that the Arab rank and file 
would not shed blood for the Ottoman cause. They predicted the Arabs would rebel 
at the first instance. In fact, one of the most important reasons behind the British 
negotiations with Sharif FTussein of Hejaz was to incite the Arab rank and file within 
the Ottoman military to rebel or at least refuse to obey orders. 376 Interestingly, their 
cleverly designed propaganda convinced the British authorities themselves more than 
the originally targeted Arab population. Except for a few thousand tribesmen, most 
Arabs remained loyal to the empire during the traumatic events of the times. 

The long-awaited Arab crisis started at the beginning of 1917 when all combatant 
nations were beginning to develop war weariness. To the surprise of most observers, 
Ottoman soldiers as a whole, and Arabs particularly, instead of openly resisting the 
Ottoman high command, simply chose desertion. For understandable reasons, the 
number of deserters increased if the respective unit was near to its home garrison. 
Most deserters took refuge in their hometowns and only a minority escaped to the 
enemy side. There were no collective outbreaks of indiscipline like the Russian 
Revolution-type outbursts of rebellions or the Italian- and French-type mutinies. 377 

The British authorities decided to make use of Ottoman prisoners of war to man 
Sharif FTussein’s rebel army and to perform intelligence missions. This policy gained 
importance after hopes for a collapse of the Ottoman military and large numbers of 
deserters did not materialize. Prisoners were immediately grouped not according to 
rank, as the law of war clauses provided, but according to their nationality. The Arab 
officers were a prime target and were isolated from Turkish officers. The officers and 
soldiers, who showed a willingness to collaborate, gained material advantages, 
whereas the others were punished. When taking into account the high mortality rate 
of Ottoman prisoners (7.1 %) in comparison with Austro-FTungarian or German 
POWs (2.9% and 2.6%, respectively), the choice of collaboration was actually a choice 
between life and death. According to British statistics, a total of 10,742 Ottoman 
POWs out of 150,041 died for various reasons—chief among them was pellagra dis¬ 
ease, which was caused by a niacin deficiency. 378 Nearly all of Sharif Hussein’s promi¬ 
nent commanders were ex-prisoners like Jafar al Askari, Mavlud Mukhlis, Ibrahim al 
Husseini, and Cemil al Madfai. The Arab legion of Sharif Hussein was also manned 
by ex-prisoners and Bedouin fighters. 3 

The S. S. Pandua and S. S. Kara Deniz affair is a good example, showing the efforts 
of British authorities to enlist Arab prisoners as well as showing its failure. Beginning in 
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June 1916, British intelligence officers desperately asked the Viceroy of India to find 
volunteers for Sharif Husseins army from the ranks of Arab prisoners. They especially 
asked for officers and artillery experts. After much delay and hesitation, 300 prisoners 
were selected from different camps in India and sent to the Hejaz on board the S. S. 
Pandua and S. S. Kara Deniz. Interestingly, except for a handful of individuals, none 
of these so-called volunteers was willing to fight for Sharif Hussein against his Turkish 
comrades, and the British authorities tried to keep this fact a secret. A small rebellion 
took place when the secret was leaked just before the start of the voyage. The ships 
arrived off the Hejaz coast at the end of November 1916, and negotiations with prison¬ 
ers started immediately thereafter. Only four prisoners (a police officer, a journalist, and 
two medical doctors) volunteered for the Sharif’s cause after a week-long effort to enlist 
them. Almost to a man, they preferred to remain prisoners rather than be part of 
Sharif’s army, which was also lavishly provisioned and supplied in comparison to the 
Ottoman army. 380 

Reciprocally, the Ottoman military tried to enlist Muslim prisoners of war. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there is not enough data available at the present time to draw a concrete picture. 
But we do know that the Ottomans and Germans tried their best to encourage the 
defection of Muslim prisoners and use them for propaganda purposes against their 
countrymen. It is known that a number of ex-POWs—officers and soldiers from the 
French and British armies who were of Algerian, Tunisian, Egyptian, and Indian ori¬ 
gins—were purposefully assigned by the Ottomans to problematic Ottoman units 
and the Palestine-Syria front. These ex-prisoners whose homelands had been occupied 
by European colonial powers influenced the Arab rank and file greatly. 381 

The situation of the Arab officers is far more interesting. Using a sample of statis¬ 
tical data, a better understanding emerges regarding the fallacy of commonly held 
opinions about Arab officers. In order to highlight generational differences, data 
from two typical Military Academy graduating classes, the class of 1903 (1319) 
and the class of 1914.C (1330.C), are presented. 382 From the class of 1903, 740 offi¬ 
cers were commissioned, of which 109 came from Arab provinces. Fourteen Arab 
officers had left the military by 1914 for a variety of reasons (chief among them 
was being killed in action), so 16 percent of officers from the class of 1903 were Arab 
officers. From the class of 1914.C, 295 officers were commissioned, of which 75 
came from Arab provinces. The density of Arab officers raised to 25 percent, a 
remarkable increase in 10 years. 383 Of the 95 serving Arab officers of the class of 
1903, only 2 deserted, 75 of them were either killed during the war or resigned at 
the end of the war, 18 of them took part in the Turkish Independence War, and 14 
of them continued to serve in the Republican Turkish military. Of the 75 serving 
Arab officers of the class of 1914.C, only 1 deserted, 42 were either killed during 
the war or resigned at the end of the war, and 32 took part in the Turkish Independ¬ 
ence War, to later serve in the Republican Turkish military. 

The statistics tell a completely different story than the ones most commonly told 
today; the Ottoman Arab officers did not desert en masse-, instead most of them 
fought until the very end. If we pay attention to the positions of the sample classes, 
the reality becomes more obvious. The class of 1903 officers were middle ranking 
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officers from battalion level to brigade level in the war. The class of 1914.C officers 
were junior officers and most of them ended up as company commanders during 
the war. These two classes, therefore, experienced the full horror of the war by 
remaining in frontline assignments. However, except for a few individuals, none 
deserted the Ottoman military, and they loyally fought until the very end. Most sur¬ 
prisingly, a remarkable percentage of them took part in the Turkish Independence 
War, which was in many ways a nationalist war for the survival of the Turkish nation. 
Most of these veterans of the Independence War continued their careers in the newly 
established Republican military. 

Several individual cases help us to understand the success or failure of the Otto¬ 
man methods to manage the crisis of disloyalty. The most famous incident in this 
sense was the desertion of a prominent figure of the Arab rebellion. Lieutenant 
Mehmed §erif el Faruki (better known as Muhammad Sharif al Faruqi). He was a 
member of the secret Arab organization al-Ahd before the war. He and some of his 
friends planned to rebel or to escape to join Sharif Hussein of Mecca. But Faruki 
was arrested and sent to the First Army in Istanbul. He was then assigned to the Gal¬ 
lipoli (£anakkale) front as a platoon leader, but he deserted to the British on 
August 20, 1915, after spending 10 days in his unit. 384 

Obviously, sending a well-known Arab nationalist to the frontline might seem 
more than naive, but it worked with most of the implicated Arab nationalists like 
Lieutenant Colonel Yasin al Hashimi (Yasin Hilmi in Ottoman documents) from 
Baghdad. Yasin was the real leader of the Arab nationalist officers in Syria. He was 
widely known as the chief plotter behind the scheme, that Faruki was part of, to sup¬ 
port an Allied landing in Iskenderun (Alexanderatta) Bay, by inciting the rebellion of 
whole Syrian units. The administration decided to send him and his division 
to the European front rather than to punish him and his fellow conspirators. 385 
He was promoted to major general rank due to his valiant and meritorious service at 
the Galicia front. In the final stages of the war, he was the commander of VIII Army 
Corps and was seriously wounded by the Arab volunteers of Sherif Faisal’s army during 
the final retreat to Damascus. After a brief recovery, he served as the Chief of General 
Staff of the short-lived Faisal’s Syria government. Interestingly, he applied for a job in 
the Turkish army in late 1921, but his application was declined. Yasin enrolled in the 
new Iraqi army in 1922 and served in various capacities, including prime minister. 386 

Even though the majority of Ottoman soldiers did not defect, desertion remained 
a significant problem throughout the war, especially after the year 1916. Poor supply 
and medical services, coupled with fighting long years on far away fronts, took their 
toll. Harsh military punishments did little to deter desertion, and hundreds of desert¬ 
ers were executed after brief court-martials, often in front of their units or the civilian 
public, as an example. However, when numbers reached the 300,000 level during 
1917, the administration had no other choice than to lighten the punishments 
(by the summer of 1918 the figure amounted to 500,000). Most often soldiers 
deserted their units when passing near their respective hometowns. For example, 
the elite 19th Division lost around 4,800 of its soldiers (from an initial strength of 
some 13,000 men) to desertion during its long journey from Galicia to Aleppo. 
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To make things worse, many deserters who could not return back to their hometowns 
joined criminal gangs and waged terror within the country. As the war progressed, these 
gangs became one of the most important problems in eastern Anatolia and Syria. Sur¬ 
prisingly, many officers began to show sympathy for the deserters, especially after 1917, 
when the chances of victory faded to nil and the futility of fighting far from 
Anatolia became more apparent. 387 

From our perspective, the most important question of the war deals with the over¬ 
all performance of the Ottoman officer corps. The Ottoman military reforms specifi¬ 
cally tried to raise highly trained officers, who would be equal to their European 
counterparts in every respect. Their performance then also reflects the importance 
and the relative success of the centuries-long reforms. 

Even though the strategic leadership of the Ottoman generals seems to have failed 
the test of war, in reality, none really had any chance of affecting the strategic 
decision-making process. All of the Ottoman generals were sidelined by Enver Pasha 
and the German-led Ottoman General Staff. Any opposition to their plans and 
orders was taken seriously and punished harshly. Many talented and experienced 
generals lost their jobs or were reassigned to prestigious but passive posts. By silenc¬ 
ing all high-ranking Ottoman generals, Enver Pasha and his German advisors then 
encountered difficulty grasping the strategic situation from their luxurious offices 
in Istanbul, far away from any theaters of war. The German General Staff easily 
influenced them to prioritize the immediate interests of Germany. Many strategic 
mistakes and flawed assumptions came out of this sheltered existence and absolute 
deference to the German General Staff. For example, the Ottoman General Staff 
did not foresee a multifront war and committed a critical mistake by concentrating 
most of its available divisions around Istanbul and the Straits, which played an 
important role in the collapse of the Iraq front and the disastrous ending of the 
Sarikami§ Campaign. Moreover, they were proved equally incapable of dealing with 
the social and economic consequences of the war. 

The performance of the officer corps at the operational level is more complex. Enver 
Pasha created enormous opportunities for young General Staff officers by purging a 
large number of the older officers and rankers. These staff officers were highly trained, 
good in military doctrine and stalf work but, in terms of career development, they sadly 
lacked professional experience and expertise in commanding units larger than regi¬ 
ments. 388 Worse still, they gained field experience mostly during counterinsurgency 
operations and had only brief conventional experiences during the disastrous Balkan 
Wars. They learned their trade the hard way by learning from their mistakes. They suf¬ 
fered difficulty in commanding and controlling large formations, and their ignorance 
of defensive-offensive relationships and templates was more than apparent, especially 
during the complex maneuvers of the Sarikami? Campaign. After 1915, a new genera¬ 
tion of successful battlefield commanders emerged from the cauldron of war, chief 
among them were Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) Pasha, Fevzi ((^akmak) Pasha, Kazim 
(Karabekir) Pasha, Fahrettin (Tiirkkan) Pasha, Ismet (Inonii), Ali Fuat (Cebesoy) 
Pasha, Yakup §evki (Subafi) Pasha, Ali ihsan (Sabis) Pasha, and Refet (Bele). Regret¬ 
tably, the Ottoman military was unable to make full use of the talents of these 
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successful commanders because of the general decline in the quality and quantity of the 
troops available after 1916 and the preferential assignment of German officers to 
important positions. 

At the tactical level, Ottoman officers showed a rare blend of enormous motivation, 
high morale, and physical endurance, even through the worst possible moments. The 
Ottoman military was an officers’ army. Even though Ottoman peasant soldiers (espe¬ 
cially Turks) were sturdy, stoic to all kinds of hardship, and highly regarded by foreign 
observers, they needed constant leadership, orientation, and role models to imitate. 389 
This created a “lead from the front” mentality, which often resulted in more officer 
casualties than necessary. Most of the Ottoman officers preferred small-unit tactics 
and techniques rather than large-scale operations because of their counterinsurgency 
experiences. Their contributions to the war effort became even more important during 
the difficult days of 1918, when the empire’s dispirited soldiers only did their duties 
under the sheer discipline and close control of their officers. Unfortunately, the real 
contributions of Ottoman officers in battle remain largely forgotten. The available 
Turkish sources have been generally silent about the individual unit commanders. Even 
in the very detailed Turkish official military history series, it is nearly impossible to find 
the names of junior unit commanders, let alone understand their contributions. 
Western sources are also instrumental in continuing this error. Most of the western 
observers had high regard for Turkish soldiers but had a very low regard for the Turkish 
officer corps. And thanks to their psychological, racist, or colonial mentalities, they 
highlighted the role of individual German officers at the expense of Ottoman officers. 
Unfortunately, the resulting constructed myth that categorizes Ottoman officers as 
incompetent and corrupt is still in existence today. 



Conclusion 


Without doubt, the Ottoman military remained the backbone of the empire through¬ 
out its lifespan. It is very difficult to envisage the empire without taking into consider¬ 
ation its military. However, as a state it neither “lived for war” nor for “a near perfect 
military society” as some have suggested. The Ottoman Empire was one of the greatest 
and longest-lasting empires of the world and, more precisely, it was the last Mediterra¬ 
nean empire. At its zenith in the seventeenth century, the empire occupied an area that 
stretched from the southern and eastern shores of the Mediterranean to the Caspian 
Sea, and from Poland in the north to the Indian Ocean in the south. Even though 
certain provinces like Hungary, the Danubean Principalities, and the Caucasian and 
Iranian frontier regions experienced almost continuous warfare, most of the other 
provinces enjoyed long periods of peace and prosperity, thanks to the efficiency of the 
Ottoman bureaucracy. In fact, it is entirely proper to label the empire as more bureau¬ 
cratic than military. However, the military is credited with being the first to introduce 
modern bureaucratic methods and techniques (such as tax and census registers, detailed 
bookkeeping, and archives), regular and fair taxation, well-designed law codes, and 
complex networks of transportation and communication (not only in the Middle East 
but in Europe as well). 

Against the overly simplistic and negative views, the Ottoman military played 
decisive roles in the formation and evolution of both European and Middle Eastern 
military art and science. Arguably, the Ottomans initiated the revival of an infantry- 
based standing army (the first since the fall of Rome) well before any in Europe. The 
elite Janissary regiments, which were the first modern light infantry units of the 
world, introduced for the first time standard uniforms with rank and branch tabs, 
state-owned weapons and arsenals, military bands, and social security benefits for 
the deceased and elderly. Likewise, land-based seasonally mobilized timariot cavalry, 
which provided their own horses, weapons, and equipment, were the first modern 
light cavalry troops. Musters and reviews, which ensured minimum standards of 
dress, equipment, and detailed inspection, were Ottoman standard operating 
procedure decades before their employment in Europe. In terms of logistics, the 
Ottoman soldiers had better rations, better medical and sanitation arrangements, 
and qualitatively and quantitatively better supply. In order to provide high levels of 
logistics superiority, the empire employed thousands of men and organized them 
into self-sufficient corps. The system worked well most of the time, thanks to the 
efficient financial bureaucracy, which managed to extract taxes and resources from 
the population without provoking opposition and destroying the local economy. 
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Because of these pioneering initiatives and many victorious campaigns, European 
generals, politicians, and even philosophers like Machiavelli and Montesquieu devel¬ 
oped a grudging admiration for the Ottoman military. 

The greatest achievement of the Ottoman Empire was building an efficient 
bureaucracy and military, based on the principles of conservatism, pragmatism, elas¬ 
ticity, and tolerance. Instead of imposing a clean break with the past, the empire had 
a tendency to preserve or transform the existing systems into systems of its own. The 
empire was tolerant in accommodating, to a certain extent, the assimilation of vari¬ 
ous cultures and ethnic groups into its patrimonial realm. The Christian military 
classes of the Balkan countries are very good examples in this sense. By using various 
methods of coercion, offering incentives, and preserving the privileges of these 
classes, the empire easily conquered and kept the Balkans for centuries. Local nota¬ 
bles were bonded closely to the empire and its military through an elaborate system 
of entitlements (as well as by the allocation and redistribution of resources). While 
the empire’s military elite included a disproportional number of ethnic Turks, the 
Ottoman military emerged as the engine in the creation of a multiethnic, multireli¬ 
gious, and multicultural empire. 

Similarly, its inherent pragmatism and adaptability were instrumental in enabling 
the free borrowing and learning of useful technology and methods from its enemies. 
Of course, methods of pragmatism, coexistence, and cohabitation were not always suc¬ 
cessful, which was why the empire had to send strong expeditionary forces time and 
again to reassert its power as well as maintain strong garrisons on distant frontiers. 
In addition to well-trained, well-armed and well-led troops, this unique synthesis was 
the key to the success of the Ottoman military against enemies (real or potential) on 
all sides. 

Even the catastrophic Treaty of Karlowitz did not hamper the military might of 
the empire. Although it lost important provinces and border defense systems, it 
survived for another two centuries (outliving, in fact, most of its ardent enemies) 
by transforming its military to adapt to developments in the west. Obviously, the 
transformation, adaptation, and reform processes were laden with inconsistencies, 
contradictions, corruption, and half-hearted efforts, but these attempts eventually 
led to the creation of a professional officer corps and a sturdy standing army. Most 
contemporary observers and modern scholars tend to exaggerate the impact of the 
contending Great Powers and balance of power system for the longevity of the 
empire, whereas ignoring or underestimating the contributions of the Ottoman mili¬ 
tary, which fought not only against foreign adversaries on two fronts most of the 
time, but also against ever-present internal security threats. 

The profound dilemma for the Ottoman military was that the reforms required to 
resist western expansion and insure the integrity of the empire turned out to be a 
double-edged sword, requiring enormous financial resources and provoking intense 
domestic and foreign hostility, thereby weakening further the entire state. Moreover, 
and unfortunately for the empire, most of the reformers were ill equipped to under¬ 
stand the relationship between the failures of military reforms and the overall inad¬ 
equacy of the politico-administrative structure, agrarian economy, and social fabric. 
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At the start of the twentieth century, the Ottoman military was in the midst of a dra¬ 
matic transformation in which its frustrated officers (who had learned their trade from 
decades’ long counterinsurgency operations against nationalist Balkan guerrillas) 
dethroned the sultan and tried to transform completely the empire along modern 
European lines. This eleventh-hour attempt fell victim to a series of disastrous wars. 
Although its endurance in the face of World War I deserves praise, in the end, the 
Ottoman military failed the acid test of total warfare. 

In November 1918, the Ottoman military did not quit the war, as Lenin remarked 
about the Russian army, by ‘voting with its feet’. Unlike Austro-Hungary which literally 
disintegrated, or Germany which had to surrender immediately its war fleet and heavy 
weapons and suffered huge difficulties to contain its now rebellious army and navy, the 
Ottoman military managed to reserve its discipline, cohesion, and surviving divisions 
(most of which were composed of ethnic Turks from the Anatolian heartland). 

Even though the armistice obligated the Ottoman military to demobilize its com¬ 
bat units quickly, the actual demobilization proceeded slowly and came to a full stop 
with the start of a new war—this time to save what was remained of the empire in 
1919-1921—against Greek, French, Italian, and Armenian forces. A new generation 
of combat-tested battlefield commanders, under the supreme leadership of Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, found a willing audience within the ranks of the postwar Ottoman 
military. Most of the surviving Ottoman officers (including reserves and retirees), 
as well as the conscripts, were drawn to the nationalist cause. Almost overnight, regi¬ 
ment after regiment abandoned the Istanbul-based government and joined the forces of 
liberation. By changing its loyalty from the sultan to the Turkish nationalist cause, the 
Ottoman military also transformed itself from the Sultan’s army to the new Turkish 
Nationalist Army well before the successful end of the Independence War. 
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